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THE WATERS OF HERCULES.—PART II. 


CHAPTER IV.—A VICTIM OF SCIENCE, 


“Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.”—1 Cor. x. 12. 


AccrpENts, together with con- 
certs, balls, births, marriages, ad- 
ventures, and discoveries; are to 
the world at large neither more 
nor less than a newspaper item—a 
food for daily gossip which stands 
rather higher in interest than nat- 
ural death, and rather lower than 
wilful murder. The column of 
accidents will scarcely be scanned 
with as much attention as the 
column of exchange ; and though 
the habitual newspaper-reader may 
feel somewhat ill-used if nothing 
moreexciting has occurred than 
the drowning of a couple of vil- 
lage-boys out bathing, his interest 
in the accident column is not 
likely totake any shape but this. 

How wonderfully, how selfishly 
callous we are towards the mis- 
fortunes of all except that hand- 
ful of fellow-creatures with whose 
features, and voices, and manners, 
neckties and coats, we happen to 
be familiar! How little we are 
touched by the destruction of un- 
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known men! Oh strange want of 
imagination! amazing poverty of 


fancy ! 

Who loses a night’s sleep be- 
cause some nt lad has been 
killed by lightning ? Whose ap- 
—_ es sane of the list of 
charred cor that were dragued 
from the an! ape a theatre? ose 
spirit is dejected because a work- 
man has fallen from his scaffolding 
and been picked up dead? Work- 
men falling from scaffoldings is a 
thing which happens every day, 
and, according to the average num- 
ber of houses being built, must 
continue to happen. If we take 
the trouble to say, “Poor man!” 
this certainly is the length 
to which our -nature goes. 
We never stop to follow up the 
thought, nor picture to ourselves 
the dead man brought home, his 
orphans’ faces, and his widow’s 
tears. “How fortunate that I 
did not pass down that street 
this afternoon!” we perhaps re- 
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mark; for we think more of the 
shock that has been spared our 
nerves than of that unknown indi- 
vidual’s death. Next paper most 
likely brings the account of a 
more sensational accident,—per- 
haps a gigantic explosion, or a 
mysterious murder, which feeds 
our appetite for romance with 
higher-seasoned food,—and the 
workman is forgotten while he 
still lies unburied. 

But .the selfishness of youth is 
a more refined and more perfect 
form of the general selfishness-of. 
humanity ; and Gretchen possessed 
this first bloom of selfishness in a 
not inconsiderable degree. More- 
over, she had a spirit which in- 
clined to the sanguine order. 
Never once had she contemplated 
the possibility of misfortune com- 
ing her way. She had always felt 
blindly confident that the train in 
which she travelled would not run 


against any other train; that the . 


house in which she lived would not 
fall to pieces and bury her. All 
the more utterly overwhelming 
was the agony of the moment 
which had now come. 

Never in after-days was she 
able to recall exactly the details 
of this terrible evening, There 
had been a period of suspense— 
how long she did not know: it 
might have been hours, or perhaps 
only minutes, that she had sat 
rigid in her chair ; then there was 
the darkened bedroom, which to 
her bewildered eyes seemed to be 
unaccountably full of people— 
the servants in a flutter—her 
mother in hysterics; hurried whis- 
perings and hushed footsteps ; two 
unknown men with ve faces, 
whom she guessed to doctors ; 
a thin fussy gentleman whom she 
vaguely recognised as Herr Stein- 
wurm, one of her father’s scientific 
friends, and who in a quick staccato 
voice, and with much agitation of 
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manner, was talking incessantly 
and excitedly. 

On the bed lay a motionless 
figure bleeding from a wound in 
the forehead. The hair had been 
pushed back and drenched with 
water ; the white face was pain- 
fully distorted. 

his was the father from whom 
Gretchen had rome so carelessly 
only two short hours ago. 

She was conscious of a 
feeling of unreality as she lay on 
her knees and held the cold white 


hand in hers. What she said or 


whether she wept, she could not 
afterwards remember; but she 
knew that Dr Komers had spoken 
to her, that the physicians had 
tried to drag her away, and that 
even Herr Steinwurm had put in 
his word of exhortation. 

“Dear Fraulein Mohr,” he im- 
lored, while moving about rest- 
essly on his thin legs, which, to- 

ther with his face and general 
frame, bore an appearance of mus- 
tiness and mildew, as if he him- 
self had been recently dug out, ot 
some dark and gloomy catacomb,— 
“dear Fraulein Mohr, avoid agi- 
tation, and try and resign yourself 
to Providence. No one can be 
more distressed than I am; these 
are the sacrifices which Science de- 
mands. I was within an ace of 
being smashed myself. I can still 
see it hovering,—all over in a 
minute—man and stone disappear- 
ing together; but,” he added with 
a touch of pride, “I insisted on 
the man being attended to before 
the stone. Science may suffer; 
but humanity first, I say. Dear 
Fraulein Mohr, these _ sacrifices 
are unavoidable. You must have 
heard of the destruction of twenty- 
seven workmen last year,—just 2 
the same way—only on a larger 
scale, that is all; but the same, 
radically the same. Science—yes, 
Science is cruel. Think of Provi- 
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dence, think of Science, Friulein 
Mohr.” Thus Herr Steinwurm 
prattled on, unheeded and un- 
checked. 

There was much whispering and 
consultation round the bed; the 
two doctors contradicted each other 
in a polite undertone, and refuted 
each other’s opinions with due re- 
gard to professional etiquette. 

“Ts there any hope?’ Gretchen 
managed at last to inquire with 
appareny calmness. 

he whispering began again ; 
the doctors cleared their throats, 
hesitated, glanced irresolutely a- 
round them. finally, the least 
evasive of the two admitted grudg- 
ingly that there existed a certain 
conditional possibility of hope— 
“for his life” he added, after a 
second’s pause. 

Gretchen drew a long breath. 
“The wound has almost stopped 
bleeding,” she remarked in a more 
hopeful whisper. 

he doctor who had spoken 
looked at his learned friend, and 
his learned friend looked. back at 
him, and then bent over the pa- 
tient. The first doctor cleared 
his throat again and stared at 
Gretchen. 

“The wound in the head?. Ah 
yes, it has stopped bleeding,” he 
said, doubtfully. “So it 1s that 
which frightened you ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, with a shudder. 

“That is not the mischief, 
though.” 

“Is there else the 
matter ?” 

The doetor coughed again, and 
looked down at his knees, then to- 
wards the bed ; and following his 
glance, Gretchen for the first time 
perceived the ‘unnatural twisted 
attitude in which her father lay: 
the line of the coverlet showed 
that the legs were half drawn up 
in a way which suggested some 
horrible mutilation. 


anything 
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Now Gretchen understood why 
the doctor had said that he hoped 
—for his life. Her heart sickened 
at the thought of the future. 

* But broken legs can be-set 
again,” she resolutely su 

The doctor, who was ing 
over the bed, observed, without 
looking up, “ Knee-cap splintered, 
com pound fracture of the hip-bone, 
both ankles severely injured.” 

It was all the more appalling for 
being incomprehensible. _ Hitherto 
Gretchen had always believed that 
a thing was either broken or it 
was not; and, once broken, you 
had only got to mend it again and 
it would be all right. These nice 
definitions, these ghastly nuances, 
were strange to her. 

“Can 1 be of any use?” in- 
quired Herr Steinwurm,  trip- 
ping about the room, addressing 

imself to the company collect- 
ively. “Shall I be required to 
stay? Somebody ought to take 
charge—ah, I perceive—Dr Ko- 
mers ; I am forestalled,”—and the 
thin antiquarian breathed a sigh 
of undisguised relief. His very 
breath seemed to bring with it a 
whiff of underground air. “ Do 
you intend to stay, Dr Komers?”’ 

Vincenz bowed. 

“ Ah—exactly; a man without 
family ties can always dispose of 
his time. Now I ama family 
man; my wife must have waited 
supper for me during the last 
hour. I scarcely feel justified in 
staying longer. Domestic duties 
—you know. If it had been cold 
supper, I might possibly—(we have 
cold supper twice a-week,” heex- 
plained parenthetically,) “ but this 
is not the day ; I am ‘so distressed! 
Good-night, Dr. Komers. Try and 
k up your spirits, Fraulein 
Mohr ; am so distressed!” and 
Herr Steinwurm sidled out of the 
sick-room, home—and supper— 
wards, feeling very clear in_ his 
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conscience. What could a man 
be ex to do for his mutilated 
friend, beyond bringing him home 
in a cab,and sending for a doctor ? 

It was not long after Herr 
Steinwurm’s departure that one 
of the docters took his leave; and 
then, when another half-hour of 
unbroken silence had trailed away, 
the second physician drew on his 
gloves. 

“Are you going also?” asked 
Gretchen, wistfully. 

“JT must; a more pressing case 
awaits me. I may be back to- 
wards morning, and I shall brin 
a nurse. Can you sit up til 
then?” He looked towards Vin- 
cenz. 

“TI will sit up,” answered Gret- 
chen. 

“There is no need,” said Vin- 
cinz from across the bed; “ I know 
how these bandages are put.on.” 
He had one in his hand as he spoke, 
and bent forward to lay it right, 
but Gretchen snatched it away. 

“Leave that to me,” she said, 
hotly. “It is I who must sit up.” 

incenz made no answer, but 
walked to the farther end of the 
room, out of the feeble circle of 
light. 

“Yes, yes; a woman's hand is 
lighter,” agreed the doctor, as he 
took his departure. 

Every ten minutes the bandages 
were to be changed, and with the 
scrupulous over-exactitude of a 
novice, Gretchen counted the sec- 
onds of each interval. She thought 
she knew the watch that lay 
side her, but she did not recognise 
it as Dr Komer’s. 

The faint ticking of the watch 
was the only sound in the room ; 
itthrobbed like the heart of some 
living thing; only now and then 
the trickle of water broke the 
silence, as, with her white fingers, 
Gretehen wrung out a bandage. 

The shutters were closed and 
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the curtains drawn, she noticed, 
and vaguely wondered who had 
done it, for no servant had been 
in the room. 

After a time she felt her knees 
aching, and sat down on a chair, 
Dr Komers was still at the far end 
of the room; he had not again 
offered to help her. 

Could it really be possible that 
within these same twenty-four 
hours Gretchen had been dancing 
in a lighted ball-room, wreathed in 
garlands of apple-blossoms? It 
seemed like yesterday, it seemed 
like a week ago. 

She closed her eyes for an in- 
stant, and then opened them again 
at a sound. r Komers was 
standing beside her; 

“T think you had better drink 
this,” he was saying, holding a 
glass of wine towards her, 

She took it mechanically ; and 
the first taste of wine on her 
lips made her feel how weak and 
hungry she had been till then. 
She held out the empty glass to- 
wards Vincenz without looking at 
him, and he went and sat down 
again on his distant chair. 

The wine had made her feel 
quite strong again, thought Gret- 
chen, and strangely wide awake. 
She sat with her eyes on _ the 
watch, counting the seconds. Still 
three minutes, still two minutes, be- 
fore the bandage must be changed ; 
and then her head sank back, her 
eyelids closed, and she was fast 
asleep, with the wet linen in her 
hand. 

The scene of her dream was the 
vault of the Frauenkirche; and 

ictures conjured up by Herr 

inwurm’s broken phrases 
busily through her brain; but, 
like most dreams, these pictures 
were false and fantastical, for Gret- 
chen still ignored the facts. of 
the case, which in reality were 
as follows: 
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In the vault of the Frauenkirche, 
an old and somewhat dilapidated 
edifice, some repairs, recently be- 
gun, had been the source of an 
interesting discovery, An inner 
opening had been found leading 
toasmall and hitherto unknown 
erypt, which, judging by: the in- 
scriptions and the half-effaced 
ciphers on some of the stones, 
appeared to be of an older date 
than the body of the church. A 
few lines in a local paper calling 
attention to this fact had been 
enough to bring a swarm of his- 
torians and antiquarians buzzing 
round the Frauenkirche. 
spondences were started, in which 
learned men said sarcastic things 
to each other, and commissions 
were organised to ascertain the 
truth and settle knotty points. 


Adalbert Mohr, as a well-known 
authority, was among the first 
who were asked for their —— 

the 


and he lent his help with al 
energy and eager love of discovery, 
which had not grown weaker but 
stronger with years. 

There were eight men who de- 
scended together to the vault; a 
queer assembly of withered faces 
and grey heads, keen eyes and 
Ad grnee complexions—men who 

ad spent their lives in digging 
in dark corners, and grubbing the 
secrets of the past out of deep 
holes. Adalbert Mohr, with the 
slight sprinkling of silver on his 
hair, was the youngest, and at 
the same time the keenest, among 
them. 

A question arose about the date 
of a flat tombstone, which 
had sunk rather lower than its 
neighbours into the irregular floor. 
The Roman ciphers, carved deep 
into the soft stone, had been par- 
tially eaten away by damp. 

“T should advise caution,” Pro- 
fessor Nagelrost, the eldest and 
coolest of the antiquarians, had 
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said warningly, as six of his col- 
leagues crowded excitedly round 
the tombstone, crouching painfully 
in the low space, and all butset- 
ting fire to each other’s hair with 
the candles they held. “ You know 
the state of the foundations;” and 
he pointed with an experienced 
finger to the low and threatening 
ceiling against which the head of 
even the smallest man among them 
was perforce pressed. 

“ Ah, but Science—remember the 
interests of Science,” exhorted Herr 
Steinwurm, who, with his candle 
held so that it could drop wax 
only on the people’s clothes and 
not on his own, was hopping about 
on the outskirts of the compaiiy, 
keeping well out of reach of the 
treacherous spot in the ceiling. 

“It will not do Science much 
good even if you do succeed in 
ruining my coat with grease-spots,”’ 
said Assessor Feuchtkeller, with a 
little temper. “I wish you would 
not stand behind me ; there is room 
enough in front.” 

“Grease-spots! Is it possible? 
I am so distressed ! Much obliged, 
very much obliged,” as the Asses- 
sor stood aside to make room for 
him ; “but I really do not feel 
justified. I have no right to for- 
get that Iam a family man. In- 

nitely obliged ;” and the two men 
stood opposite each other, each 
with a dripping candle held at a 
slanting angle, and each gracefully 
waving the other into the honour- 
able but perilous place, quite will- 
ing to forego the prestige of stand- 
ing exactly below the critical spot 
in the ceiling. 

“Give me another candle,” said 
Adalbert Mohr, kneeling down on 
the edge of the stone whose date 
stood in dispute. He was a family 
man too, but in moments like this 
he was somewhat apt to forget it. 
More than one candle was held 
forward, and he took the nearest 
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and bent down, passing it slowly 
along the worn inscription, and 
striving to connect the surviving 
fragments. 

He was still bending, and the 
others still crowded round him, 
when in the silence a slowly grat- 
ing sound jarred on their ears. 

he ceiling! they thought in- 
stinetively of the ceiling; all their 
eyes turned towards it in terror. 
And while they stared up stupidly, 
the catastrophe was accomplished, 
for danger never comes from the 
point. we anticipate. It is an 
enemy which clutches us in the 
rear while weare guarding our 
front. 

To seven of the antiquarians the 
ground seemed to heave for a mo- 
ment, and the flickering light of 
their candle-flames to blind them. 
The slow grating swelled gradually, 
until there burst forth a erash, and 
then followed a sweep as of slipping 
sand, and then there was silence 


again. 
The central light, on which all 
their eyes had been fixed, had 


vanished, and the eighth anti- 
quarian, Adalbert Mohr, who had 
been kneeling on the disputed 
stone, had vanished too. ere 
was a black hole, irregularly square, 
in their midst; for more than one 
stone had been dragged down by 
the centre one. 

A universal destruction and a 
common grave threatening, was 
the first thought of the seven 
terror-stricken men. Herr Stein- 
wurm, being the nearest to the 
entrance, reached it with two 
quick little strides,and then turned 
to see what more was going to fol- 
low. But nothing followed, except 
a little more ominous rattling of 
what sounded like tiny stones 
and an invisible avalanche of dry 
mortar. 

“ Where is the stone gone to?’ 
gasped an open-mouthed historian. 
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Then it was that Herr Stein. 
wurm, standing well out of the 
vault, displayed his lofty fellow. 
feeling by exhorting his companions 
to rescue the vanished man. 

“Humanity first, I say. 
him out of that hole; it is er 
—a larger tomb than we guessed 
at. A sacrifice to Science—but 
humanity first !” 

In what precise condition Adal- 
bert Mohr was dragged out of that 
hole has already, in the attending 
doctor’s words, been told. 

The hole itself was, as the sharp- 
witted Steinmwurm surmised, an 
unusually deep and ancient tomb, 
the resting-place of some long-dead 
man; but of whom exactly, would 
now never be known. Perhaps it 
was the grave of some peace-lovin 
mortal who in his lifetime woul 
have shrunk from injuring a fly, 
but whose tombstone now, against 
his own will, was destined to cost 
the life of a fellow-creature; or 
perhaps some bloodthirsty. warrior 
slept there, whose span of breath 
had been too short for all the 
destruction he brooded, and who 
must needs carry on his murderous 
practices, and strike another blow 
with his fieshless arm, centuries 
after his weapons had rusted away 
and crumbled into dust. 

But of all this as yet Gret- 
chen knew nothing. In her dream 
the vault was a ball-room, where 
the venerable Professor Nagelrost 
sat astride on a tombstone and 
drummed dance-musie on a skull, 
while Herr Steinwurm offered her 
bouquets of petrified flowers, which, 
flying from her hand, came shower- 
ing back upon her head; and) at 
last, as they rattled past her ears; 
she awoke with a start. oti 

Everything was unchan 
banliags in ts lace; only Dr 
Komers had left his distant chair, 
and was sitting at the other side 
of the bed. She looked down, and 
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saw that there was a rug thrown 
over her knees, and felt there 
was a pillow behind her head. 
Dr.. Komers was. sitting’ quite 
motionless in his chair, and did 
not look towards her. His spec- 
tacles and beard were as expres- 
sionless as ever. 

“Have I been asleep long?” 
she asked in alarm. 

“ Not very long.” 

“How long? Ten minutes?” 

“Rather more than that,—an 
hour and a half.” 

“ How could you not wake me? 
You kuew that the bandages must 
be changed.” 

“I changed them,” said Vin- 


cenz. 

She leant back again, relieved. 

“ What o’clock is it?” she asked, 
after a_pause. The watch was no 
longer beside her. 

“A few minutes past one.” 

“So late! Why are you stay- 
ing so late, Dr Komers? Why do 
you not go home?” 

“T am not wanted at home,” 
said Vincenz, rather coldly. 

“But I really can do without 
you,” said Gretchen, sincerely. 

“JT daresay,” was the short an- 
swer. 

“Will your sister not be wait- 
ing for you—for supper?’ she 
asked, with a mechanical remem- 
brance of the warm, supper to 
which Herr Steinwurm 
forced to hurry back. 

“T don’t know—I daresay,’ said 
Vincenz indifferently, and again 
a long silence fell over the room. 

Gretchen was beginning to col- 
lect her bewildered thoughts, 
After all, it was rather good- 
natured of Dr Komers to make 
himself so useful as a. sick- 
nurse. Of course he was the 
family lawyer; but a family law- 
yer’s duties do not. include dip- 

ing bandages in water, and losin 
is supper, whether warm or cold. 
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Now that she thought of it, it was 
he who had charged himself with 
the solving of all difficulties; he 
had calmed her mother’s tragical 
agitation, and had insisted on the 
hysterical woman’s. removal from 
the ay reaeieny i he had restored 
some degree of self-possession to 
the terrified servants; it. was he 
who had procured the second doc- 
tor and written the directions for 
the apothecary. The family law- 
er had done everything, and no- 
had thanked him for it. 
And now, like a, thing forgotten 
and far away, the scene of the 
afternoon rose again before Gret- 
chen’s mind. She had wounded 
this man most sorely, and had 
said no word to heal the wound. 
Could she not say it now? She 
zlanced furtively towards him; 
ut at once she felt conscious that 
the apology would not be such a 
simple thing now as it would have 
been at first. Neither his expres- 
sion nor his manner afforded. her 
any point of attack. He was no 
longer the lover, he was again the 
sober family friend. He. spoke 
only what was strictly no ’ 
he never looked towards her; the 
ag so a say manent seemed to 
he his on ought, as, in 
through his pelea be, hae 
over the bandages. Was it indeed © 
possible that that look of wounded 
ride had ever been in his eyes?, 
as it really this same. man who 
a. little while ago had been woo- 
ing her with such passionate elo- 
quence ? 

The night was beginning to wane 
when Vincenz quitted his post at 
last, and, leaving the patient in the 
hands of the hired nurse, turned 
his face homewards. The elock 
of the Frauenkirche had struck 
three before he reached his own 
door. 

He started as it flew open in 
his face; and his sister, with 
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weary eyes, and her rolled-up 
knitting in her hand, stood before 
him. He had scarcely thought of 
his sister all these hours. 
“Anna, why are you not in bed?” 
*I knew 1 should have to sit 
up late,” she cried, between alarm 
and a sort of breathless inquiry ; 
“but I did not think it would 
as late as this. Well, Vincenz, 
am I to no news for my 
pains?” and the lean old maid 
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hung on his arm, and gazed 

with mingled pride and bu An 

curiosity into his face. Be 
“No news of that sort,” said 

Vincenz, looki i 

him; “she will not 

But in the next minute he 

and kissed the withered cheek. - 
“ Anna, we must on_ being 

satisfied with each other. ‘I was 

a fool to think that I could ever 

win her.” ’ 


CHAPTER V.-~A GLIMMER OF FORTUNE. 


“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 


After the events last recorded, 
the Frauenkirche was more talked 
a wn rather cpa Sr ict than 

, e princi hleppen- 
heim paper had a fewilleton article 


upon the subject, with a double 


title: “The rifices of Science ; 
or, A Noble Life nobly lost.” The 
article was published anonymously, 
but certain peculiarities of sty 

and expression pointed towards 
Herr Steinwurm as the probable 
author. It was much read and 
commented on, and Herr Mohr’s 
personal qualities were discussed 
with a freedom and frankness 
. hitherto unknown. When, how- 
ever, a few days had , the 
literary production suddenly dwin- 
- dled in interest, and the charm of 
the style was robbed of its prin- 
cipal point; for it became gener- 
ally understood that the sacrifice 
to Science was not quite as abso- 
lute as had been supposed, and 
that the life, although it might be 
sore was not yet on the point of 

ing lost. 


Adalbert Mohr was pronounced 
out of immediate danger: one of 
the doctors attending him was re- 
ported to give fair hopes of his re- 
covery; the other would not do 
more than admit the possibility of 


—King Henry IV. 


his living. There was also under- 
stood to be something wrong be- 
ond the question of life and death ; 

t the reports which circulated 
were uncertain, and would prob - 
ably remain so until the consul- 
tation of doctors which had been 
called should have pronounced their 
verdict. 

It was in the forenoon of the 
day destined for the medical 
consultation that Dr. Komers re- 
ceived an agitated note from Ma- 
dame Mohr, summoning him to a 
business interview. “ Business,” as 
Vincenz well knew, was synony- 
mous with “ Drazkées”; and 80, 
with a businesslike but unenthu- 
siastic punctuality, the family law- 
yer obeyed the summons. 

It must be explained that, dur- 
ing the last ten years, the Dami- 
anovics cause had been lingering 
through one of its most sleepy 

riods—consisting, in fact, of 
ittle else than conversations and 
unanswered letters. Dr Komers 
had received it in this state 
of coma from the hands of his 
dying principal, old Zanderer, and 
had been satisfied to use it 
: pretext for — the = 

ouse, without feeling ‘speci 
inspired to accomplish the work 
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which had trailed on for over 
forty years. Dr Komers was re- 
ave by Madame’ Mohr: and her 
daughter in a retired sitting-room, 
and the lawyer immediately” be- 
came aware that there was a cer- 
tain excitement pervading the 
manner of both ladies. The 
daughter, though outwardly calm, 
betrayed an unwonted exultation 
in the lustre of her grey eyes; and 
as for Ascelinde, she made no at- 
tempt whatever to mask the joyful 
agitation which glowed within her. 

During the painful week ‘that 
had passed, Madame Mohr had 
played a passive though lachry- 
mose part. Hysterics and tears 
were more congenial to her dram- 
atically inclined nature than the 
commonplace duties of a sick- 
nurse. If Adalbert’s hurt had 
been the wound of a poisoned 
arrow, instead of the more prosaic 
blow of a stone, Ascelinde would 
not have hesitated to suck ' the 
venom from hisarm. She would 
have wept and torn her hair at his 
funeral, and sprinkled the holy 
water on his grave, with all the 
eo of a despairing widow; 

ut it was not in her nature to sit 
ina darkened chamber for hours, 
with nothing more heroic to do 
than to put his pillows straight or 
drop out his medicine in a glass. 
Her ideas were too large to be 
satisfied with such puny services. 

Therefore, after a week of inac- 
tion, she hailed the revival of a 
more sympathetic subject. 

“T have heard from Alexius,” 
were the words with which she 
opened the interview. 

“Hearing from Alexius” usu- 
ually meant the petition for the 
loan of a few hundred florins ; and 
Vincenz, with some impatience, 
inquired, “Is your brother in debt 
again ?” 

“The Count is in difficulties,” 
corrected Ascelinde. 
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“ And he wants more money?” 

“He applies for pecuniary assist- 
ance ; but——” ni! 

“ But,” broke in Gretchen, “he 
makes a'proposal in return. There, 
Dr Komers, read that!” and she 
placed a letter in his hand. 

In this letter Alexius Damian- 
ovics, in plain if somewhat un- 
grammatical terms, offered to re- 
sign all claim upon the estate of 
Draskécs in favour of his: sister, 
in return for the payment of ten 
thousand florins immediately and 
in hard cash. The Count like- 
wise hinted that the modest sum 
he had named would enable him 
to live ina manner more suitable 
to his august constitution, and to 
enjoy some of the small comforts 
which his precarious state of health 
required. The precarious state 
of health meant, as Vincenz was 
aware, an inclination to delirium 
tremens ; and the small comforts 
implied an unlimited quantity of 
Magyar wine, diversified by spirits: 

his letter and the proposal it 
contained were the source of As 
celinde’s exultation: For twen 
years she had held ‘faithfully to 
the vow required of her by her 
dying mother ; she had fought the 
battle for her brother, feeli 
lorified enough by the refi 
iF ht which fell upon her. But 
the task had been hard. Shevhad 
grown subdued in speech and ac- 
tion, and somewhat melancholy in 
expression, as it became one on 
whose hands rested so heavy a 
work. Like a dethroned queen, 
she sat on the ruins of ‘her 

deur, mourning over the splen- 
our that had departed. To-day 
there was new life in her ‘veins: 
she was offered the possibility of 
aining for herself that which she 
Rad been striving to win ‘for 
Alexius; and the light) thus sud: 
denly presented to her, blinded her 
with delight. 
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Two pairs of eyes were fixed on 
Vincenz while he read; and when 
he laid the letter down, the mother 
said, “ Well?” and then the 

said, “ Well?” and then 
they both paused for his answer. 

“ Well,” said Vincenz, with un- 
accountable calmness, “do ul 
think of accepting the proposal?” 

*Can you imagine me blind 
enough to my own interests to 
hesitate for a moment?’ asked 
Ascelinde in amazement. 

** But there is a question as to 
which way your interests lie.’ 

She smiled a broad smile of 
pity: “ You talk like a blind man, 

r Komers, for you have never 
seen the home of my ancestors. 
I almost feel as if I were taking 
an unfair advantage of my brother 
in accepting his thoughtless offer ; 
for ten thousand florins cannot be 
the half—what am I saying? not 
the quarter of the value of Dras- 
kées. But poor Alexius will never 
marry ; his unfortunate health for- 
bids him to contract family ties. 
It’. is upon me alone that. the 
weight falls;” and Ascelinde bowed 
her head as though the crown which 
pressed it were too heavy to bear. 

“ How long is it since you last 
saw the place? inquired Vincenz, 


coolly. 

4 id was seven years old when 
we left it.” 

“That is scarcely the age at 
which we form correct ideas as to 
the value of land.” 

But Ascelinde was losing her- 
selfin visions of the past. The 
scene of departure was rising be- 
fore her eyes. A great house, 
many-widowed and many-chim- 
neyed ; a flight of lofty steps, on 
which her uncle’s tall figure stood 
bowing them farewell; the famil 
coach; the avenue down which 
they had rolled,—all these things 
rose up again before the eye of 
her inner soul. 


“Ah, Dr Komers!” she cried, 
‘it grows more distinet,in my 
mind every year.” fe 

“ Really!” said Dr  Komers, 
drily. 4 
# How well I remember the 
entrance-hall—I think there. were: 
pillars that supported it—and ‘the 
open colonnade that ran round the 
house on three sides |” 

‘With a dark-red pavement” 
supplemented Gretchen : “was: it 
notred mamma? It must have 
been marble, I think.” 

* And my father’s books, my 
mother’s jewels,” flowed on Asce 
linde; “ her wardrobe, it. was.all 
left there; even my toys remained 
behind ; in our big nursery up-stairs, 
Ah, what a panorama we viewed 
from our nursery window !” 

“Tt must. have been a_ fine 
house,” remarked Vincenz, “but 
the value of the land is a separate 
question.” r 


“Oh, I remember the land as - 


well us the house, of course, 
There was the courtyard und the 
fountain, and there were: stabli 
for ten horses, and a high 
wall all around. I remember the 
fields too,and the lake.” 
“ Yes,’ said Dr. Komers, stif: 
ling a yawn, “so you have told 
me,” 
“ The fields and the lake,” re 
peated Gretchen, impatiently ; “are 
you listening, Dr Komers ?” 
“ Ah—yes, the fields and) the 


lake,” he re-echoed ; and, men 
pr ae though ay words 
conveyed no special meaning» to 
him before, the Drask6os fields 
now suddenly became. invested 
with a wonderful fruitfulness, ‘and 
the Draskécs. lake assumed) an 
abnormal charm of aspect, in bis 
fancy. one} 
“And then there was the gar 
den,” pursued Ascelinde. “Absit 


you had seen the garden! T 
trees bent under the weight of the 
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fruit) And the roses!’’ Asce- 
linde paused here, apparently over- 
come by the impossibility of 
describing the Draskécs © roses. 
“Even the Emperor has not got 
such roses here; they had to’ be 
carried away in cartloads.” 

“In cartloads!” emphasised 
Gretchen, forcibly. 

“In cartloads—yes,” said Dr 
Komers, beginning to think, as 
he watched her, that Draskées 
must be a fine place after all. 
“But,” he added, “the finest 
laces are sometimes the most en- 
cumbered. If your uncle has not 
been a careful manager, you might 
find the value of the estate much 
diminished—in the event of its 
coming into your hands.” 

“My guardian,” corrected As- 
celinde, who always scrupulously 


clung to this designation of her 
unscrupulous relative. 


Anybody 
could have an uncle, but a guardian 
implied a certain degree of social 
importance, even though it hap- 
ned that this particular guardian 
appropriated to himself the 
worldly goods of his wards. As- 
celinde had felt the first shadow of 
this social importance when, a few 
weeks after her father’s death, 
Jésika had kindly but firmly re- 
moved from her small fingers the 
golden watch which she had: found 
on a shelf of her deceased nt’s 
rom. “I will take care of it for 
you, my dear; I am your guardian,” 
Jésika had said, patting her on the 
head; and the deprivation of. the 
watch, bitter in itself, had been 
sweetened by the accompanying 
cireumstances. It had seemed a 
greater thing to have had a gold 
watch taken away by a guardian 
than to have ra st ‘the present 
of one from an uncle. From that 
day to this Ascelinde had never 
again set eyes on the watch ; but 
the feeling of importance had sur- 
vived. She knew him to be a 
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scoundred, and she had devotedilier 
life to unmasking him as a traitor, 
yet for all that he remained: her 
“ guardian ”’; for Ascelinde, at fifty, 
had retained many childish charac- 
teristics beyond the mere incom- 
pleteness o phical and’ his- 
torical knowledge. She had never 
for a moment felt di at the 
thought of being related to: this 
man. In her secret heart of hearts 
she even cherished a lurking and 
unspoken admiration for this bold 
usurper, whose audacious robbery 
had deprived her brother of his 
birthright. It would have been 
shame unbearable to be related to 
a thief who had stolen a purse or 
a ring, but no one n disown 
an uncle whose crime was accom- 
plished on so large and royal a 
scale. 

“Your guardian,” repeated Dr 
Komers; “but that reminds: me 
that my last letter down there 
has remained unanswered. We 
really have no reason to sup 
that your guardian is still alive. 
There seems to be a sort of death- 
like stillness settling over Draskécs ; 
I cannot awaken a single answer. 
Let me see, what =a his age 
be now?” 

e“ He was ninety-eight when we 
heard from him last,” said Gretchen. 

“ And that was three years ago, 
when the decision of the Landes- 
gericht was reversed in his favour.” 

“« Why, that would make hima 
hundred and one,” exclaimed As- 
celinde, whose arithmetic fortun- 
ately reached as far. “My guar- 
dian always said that he had a long 
life before him, and the Damiano- 
vies are a long-lived race.” 

“There was a shoemaker died 
near here the other day at the age 
of a hundred and five,” remarked 
Vincenz; “so there «is, after all, 
no reason why your uncle—your 
guardian—should not still be alive.” 

“Oh, indeed?” said Ascelinde 
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coldly, andshe immediately dropped 
the subject of the Damianovics be- 
ing a long-lived race, not caring to 
divide the privilege of high age 
with anything so low as a shoe- 
maker. She began to think that 
her guardian must be dead after all. 

“ And even if he is dead,” said 
Gretchen, “it does not really alter 
the'case. it is evident, then, that 
he has long ago carried out his 
threat of ing his housekeeper 
—probably he has left heirs, and 
we shall have several enemies in- 
eee — ¥ 

% ikely,” agreed Vincenz ; 
“and thes ecsuntalaity: makes it all 
the more advisable to decline the 
Count’s proposition.” 

“ Decline—the — pro — proposi- 
tion!” stammered Ascelinde, star- 
ing at Vincenz as if he had sud- 
denly become transformed into a 
monster before her eyes. “ De 
cline the possibility of possessing 
Draskécs, the home of my ances- 
tors, Dr Komers!” 

“The question is,” said Vincenz, 
“ what is Drask6cs worth ?” 

“ No, the question is not that,” 
broke in Gretchen all at once; 
“the question is quite different. 
Neither you, mamma, nor you, 
Dr Komers, are looking at the 
case from a logical puint of view. 
Mamma is much too quick, as you 
are much too slow in the matter. 
It stands to reason that a house 
such as mamma has described, with 
fields, lakes, stabling, avenues, and 
—and roses, must be worth much 
more than ten thousand florins; 
therefore the question of the worth 
of Draskées is settled—the real 

uestion is, can it ever be ours? 
hall we survive the end of the 
lawsuit ?” 

“I hope so,” said Vincenz, some- 
what absently. 

The fair orator bit her lip, and a 
rather threatening glance shot to- 
wards the lawyer. 


“You hope so,” she repeated 
“Tell me the truth, Dr. Komers; 
do you see any chance of a con 
clusion ?” 

“No very immediate chance, I 
fear.” 

Gretchen could contain herself 
no longer. “ You fear,” she burst 
out in a voice which vibrated with 
anger—“ you fear, and you hope, 
and you reflect, and write letters, 
and hold conversations, but when 
do you act? When has any 
acted in this long-trailed-out, this 
unfortunate cause? How much 

per and ink and words have 
aaa wasted on the Draskécs case, 
and how little energy! Oh that 
during forty years and amon, 
fifteen legal advisers there show 
not have been found one man who 
would put his heart into the work 
instead of only his pen! We are 
just as near the recovery of our 
fortune now as at the moment 
when my grandmother left Jésika 
in ion; and, at this rate, 


my brother’s grandchildren and “7 


own may use the same words 

a century hence. Whatis the use 

of being a lawyer if you can do no 

more than hope and fear, and ex- 

press doubtful opinions? Neither 
our hopes nor your fears, Dr 

Sisncaien will end the cause which 


has dragged on for forty years. 


|” 


Oh that I were only a man 

Gretchen had risen in her excite 
ment, and, in the warmth of her 
harangue, her fair cheek began to 
glow. Like Portia addressing the 
senate, she stood before the two 
admiring auditors, dropping her 
logical arguments from lips that 
seemed made only to speak the 
softest poetry or to breathe the 
most tender ‘love; alluding to her 
grandchildren in a voice that car- 
ried the spirit of the enraptured 
lawyer to dreams of* nightingales 
and musical fountains, although 
it certainly did not move him to 
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second the wish which formed the 
climax of her speech. And with 
her last words, she unveiled her 
eyes before him. 

She did not’ mean it, nor had 
she calculated any effect in this 
sudden uplifting of those eyes, of 
whose full power she was not 
even aware. All memory of what 
had passed between her and Dr 
Komers scarcely teu days ago, 
was blotted out. for the moment ; 
she forgot that he had ever been 
anything but the family lawyer 
and counsellor. That u liftin of 
the eyes was an impulse of the 
moment, done in the heat of her 
earnestness; but the most refined 
coquetry, the most subtle manage- 
ment, could not have worked a. more 
telling effect. From the reproach, 
the fire, the brilliancy of that gaze, 
Vincenz drank an inspiration 
which made his pulses flutter. 
With a sudden subtle flash, he 


felt all his ambition. fired. Why 
should he not do what so many 


others had failed to do? Wh 
should he not end the cause whic 
had dragged on for forty years? 
—if only to to earn her gratitude, if 
only to belie her reproach ? 
here was silence in the room. 

Gretchen had sat. down, again, 
trembling still. a little from the 
vehemence of her speech, As- 
célinde, with clasped hands, was 
gazing at her daughter in speech- 
ess admiration. Dr Komers had 
risen and had taken a turn down 
the room, Suddenly he, stopped 
before Madame Mohr’s ehair. 

“Thave a new idea,” he said, 
abruptly. “I, donot ask. yon ab- 
solutely to decline the Count’s pro- 
position, but only to defer your 
decision,” 

“To defer it? And till when?” 

“Until we have got out.of the 
dark,” : 

“I do not understand. What 


do you propose ?” 
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“I pro that I shall 
down Ms Draskées myself, and look 
at the land with my own eyes— 
ascertain whether your guardian 
is alive—judge of the value of the 
esta ” 

“ Go down to Draskécs!” broke 
in Ascelinde, clasping her large 
hands. in small feminine — bewil- 
derment, and staring at Dr. Ko- 
mers as if he had just announced 
his intention of going straight to 
heaven. “Do you mean really? 
Are you sure? When will you 
start ?” 

“Not quite yet—I have work 
on hand ; in May perhaps, or June. 
It is no use starting until all neces- 
sary information has been collect- 
ed. I shall, need some references 
and directions.” 

References and directions! As- 
celinde could supply him with any 
amount, as she eagerly explained ; 
for she was all fire in a moment, 
sanguine and voluble, as she 
with wistful eyes at the enviable 
mortal who was so soon to behold 
the home of her ancestors. “ There 
are some addresses written down in 
that old desk of my mother’s,” she 
explained ; “ perhaps they may hel 
your to find _. I shall look 
them out. There is one of Pater 
Dionysius, the priest, who bapti 
us all; but he must be dead long 
ago. If he had lived, he. might 
have convinced my guardian of the 
sinfulness of his conduct—for he 
was yery pious, and attended my 
grandfather on his deathbed ; and 
my mother said that he preached 
remarkably well.” 

All this time Gretchen had not 
spoken, for surprise had locked her 
lips. She felt more startled than 
triumphant at the unexpected: re- 
sult of her words. Her mother 
could not guess the motive of, this 
new-born energy; but Gretchen 
could guess it only too easily, and 
something like remorse smote her 
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heart. Had Fate decreed that she 
should always and ever be in the 
debt of this man? Was he to sac- 
rifice himself to every wish of hers, 
and she in return do nothing but 
wound his feelings and mortify his 
pride? This was not justice, this 
was not logic. She rose, and going 
up to him, put out her hand. 


“Thank you, Dr Komers,” 
all . she sald : but Vinecun jai 
rewarded above his deserts, . Jf 
the resolution had brought him 
this, what would the accomplish. 
ment bring him ? 

It was from that moment for 
ward that his resolve was sealed, 


CHAPTER VI.—-WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE. 


“Tam nosuch pil’d cynique to believe 
That beggary is the onely happiness, 
Or, with a number of these patient fooles, 
To sing: “My minde to me a kingdom is!” 


On the afternoon of that same 
day three doctors sat in conclave 
to pronounce the verdict on Ad- 
albert Mohr. After two hours 
passed in examination, and consul- 
tation, and wordy discourses much 
adorned with Latin, they all heart- 
ily agreed that a watering-place 
and a course of powerful baths 
was the patient’s best chance of 
furthering the cure of those local 
injuries which still remained un- 
healed, as well as of re-establishing 
his shattered constitution; and 
all as heartily disagreed as to 
which watering-place was to be 
selected, and what species of pow- 
erful baths were to be taken. 
Each of the medical authorities 
had a pet scheme of his own. 
Doctor No. 1 spoke for Baden- 
Baden ; No. 2 defended Teplitz, in 
Bohemia; No. 3 advised Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

“ Aix la-Chapelle!” laughed the 
first doctor, who was of a sarcastic 
turn of mind. “Is my learned 
friend serious in advising our 
patient to traverse some hundred 
and odd milesinsearch of sulphur- 
baths, which he can have almost at 
his door?” 

“And which, according to my 
humble opinion,” put in the sec- 
ond doctor, “would be as effectual 


—Ben Jonson. 


as ditch-water. It is not a case of 
sulphur at all; it is clearly a case 
of iron.” 

“If travelling be an object,” re 
marked the first speaker, still  sar- 
castically, “ why not send himto 
Iceland at once? ‘There are sul 
a. at the extremity of 

orthern Europe, and so there are 
on the confines of Southern Hun- 
gary. If travelling be an obj 
send him there, by all means.’ 

Up to this moment the patient 
himself had taken no part in the 
discussion around him. 

“Let me die where I am,” he 
had said once or twice, with a fret 
ful impatience; but now he turned 
his head sharply on the pillow. 

“The south of ee he 
repeated. “ What b do you 
mean?” 

“Sulphur-baths,” said the’ see 
ond doctor; “ but as I said before, 
sulphur is, in my humble opin- 
ion " 

“What is the name of those 
baths?” asked Adalbert, fixing his 
eyes on the doctor. 

“The baths of Hercules.” 

“ The baths of Hercules!” echoed 
the sick man, speaking as if in a 
dream. “The baths of Hercules! 
Yes,I remember them; I kave 
been there.” : 
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- But the war between sulphur 
and iron, between Baden-Baden 
and Aix-la-Chapelle, was maging 60 
hotly round the patient’s bed, that 
noone had time to attend to his 
words. 

“I remember—yes, I remem- 
ber,” the sick man repeated, with 

es that were shining and fixed, 
as though he were looking at the 
memories, so far off, which were 
crowding back on his mind. “ Let 
me go there. I think that there I 
should get well.” 

That night in his sleep Adalbert 
Mohr moved restlessly, and in his 
dreams a black hole yawned, and 
ivy crept around it. 

From that day forward the house 
and the sick-room became alive with 
discussion, and the family entered 
on a period of restless indecision. 
The centre of discussion, and the 
cause of indecision, was the choice 
of the watering-place which was to 
restore to Adalbert the use of his 
crippled limbs. Opinions were as 
numerous as the friends consulted. 
Personal experiences poured in on 
all sides, unfortunately of a _ 
plexingly conflicting nature. e 
old gentleman asserted with savage 
persistence that he had known 
another old gentleman who, in the 
April of the last year, had been 
carried to Pystian, forty miles, in 
a litter, speechless with pain, and 
crippled in all his joints, and who, 
in the June of the same year, had 
without the slightest inconvenience 
walked up a mountain, 5000 feet 
above the level of the sea; and on 
the same day that he came down 
again, put all men over twenty to 
the blush in the ball-room. 

“Think of what I was last year, 
and look at me now?” said a 
bachelor acquaintance of the fam- 
ily, sounding the trumpet for Ro- 
hitsch, in Styri As none of the 
family had happened to see him 

year, and as there was nothing 
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very striking to notice about him 
now except a decided limp in the 
left leg, this argument somewhat 
missed its effect. 

Grafenberg was, by several en- 
thusiastic ladies, declared to have 
eured hundreds, and, by one scep- 
tical gentleman, hinted to have 
killed as many thousands. When- 
ever Doctor Nv. 1 mentioned Ba- 
den, Doctor No. 2 laughed: when 
No. 2 talked of Teplitz, No. 1 
smiled ; both, however, agreed that 
Aix-la-Chapelle, as suggested by 
No. 3, was not to be thought of 
for a moment ; and he, in return, 
raised his eminent shoulders ‘at 
both Teplitz and Baden. The only 
point on which 1, 2, and 3 were 
unanimous and unshaken, was the 
absurdity, not to say the insanity, 
of the patient’s whim concerning 
the far-off Hercules Waters. 

For throughout all these contra- 
dictory opinions, counsels, — testi- 
moni: and anecdotes, Adalbert 
Mohr persistently held to his first 
inspiration. No one recounted 
anecdotes about the Hercules 
Baths, for no one had ever been 
there. The few acquaintances who 
were aware of the existence of the 
place, believed in a general ‘way 
that it was beautiful, but were of 
opinion that nobody in their senses 
would go to the confines of civil- 
isation to see a beautiful place. 
Better-informed people declared 
that it was a nest of robbers, and 
exposed to every possible bodily 
peril, and more particularly so in 


the Ss disorganised state of 
the manian and Servian armies. 
“If you escape the robbers, you 
will be eaten by bears,” somebody 
said by way of dissuasion. But 
Adalbert reflected that if he could 
only be well enough to get within 
reach of a bear, he would be satis- 
fied to run the risk of the eating. 
“JT will either go to the Hereules 
Waters, or I will die where I am,” 
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he repeated with morbid _persist- 
ence. 

It was a sick man’s fancy, every- 
body said; and they soothed and 
humoured him, as one would hu- 
mour a child with the measles who 
cried for his playthings. But no 
child had eyer cried for his play- 
things with this perseverance. 
Adalbert, usually so practical and 
so sober-minded, could not be made 
to understand the difficulties and 
the risk of this long and trouble- 
some journey. After a time the 
family began reluctantly to con- 
sider that sick men’s fancies some- 
times work their cure. Men on 
their deathbeds have been known 
to ask for a bottle of champagne, 
and to come back to life as soon 
as they have swallowed it. Might 
not the Hercules Waters, con- 
sidered as a bottle of champagne, 
accomplish this same miracle? 

While matters were still in this 
undecided state, there occurred 
one day a short and stormy scene, 
a sort of verbal duel, tween 
Gretchen and Anna Komers, the 
subject of which was one destined 
apparently to embitter the peace of 
Gretchen’s days—to wit, the family 
lawyer. 

Anna possessed a fair amount 
of average intellect, and yet. her 
mind was incapable of grasping 
the simple fact that her brother 
Vincenz was a man with failings 
and virtues crossing each other,— 
in all respects a man like his 
fellow-creatures. She loved to 
scold him, adoring him, all the 
time; but if any one had ventured 
to hold up to him a reproving 
finger, the old maid would have 
turned into a catamountain and 
flown at the enemy’s throat. As 
to the contingency of a woman 
who had the chance of marrying 
him refusing to avail herse 
that chance, the idea was pure 
madness to her. She had assured 
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her brother to his face that are 
fusal was her most devout hope; 
but when this hope was fulfilled, a 
sort of stupefied disbelief took the 
place of the expected satisfaction, 
while upon the disbelief there 
followed a fever of burning indig- 
nation. The severest self-restraint 
was 2 to keep her silent, 
even during the first weeks of the 
Mobrs’ affliction ; and it was with 
all the bitterness of a long-pent- 
up grievance, that, finding herself 
alone with Gretchen one day, she 
burst out at last without preface 
or preamble. 

“Ah Fraulein Mohr, have you 
no remorse for what you. haye 
done? Have you no feeling at all 
for my noble brother ?” 

“ What have I done?” asked 
Gretchen coolly, but turning 
ou done? , Why, 


rather pale, 
“ What have 
ou have ruined his existence,— 
is that nothing to have done? And 
such a life to have ruined! Such 
a man to have lost !’’ 

But Gretchen was already re- 
covering from the sudden attack. 

“Fraulein Komers,” she. said, 
straightening her slight figure, and 
knitting her finely pencilled eye- 
brows in displeasure, “I really do 
not see what right you have to 
call me to account?” 

“ And I daresay you did not see 
either what right he had to pro- 
pose to you? told him he was 
a fool to do it. It was the nar- 
rowest escape he ever had in his 
life; and I thank heaven for it!” 

“Then,” said Gretchen, seizin 
her advantage, “you should tha 
me too; for it stands to reason 
that——” 

“Thankful? Did I ever say I 
was thankful?” cried Anna Ko- 
mers, beginning dimly to see that 
er arguments were not convert- 
ible, and that she could not both 
run with the hare and hunt with 
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the hounds. “It is you who should 
be thankful for the love of such a 
man! Oh, you may shrug your 
shoulders now, but you will find 
out his value some day, when it is 
toa late perhaps. I daresay you 
have heard me talk of Barbara 
Bitterfreund. She would not 
make such a mistake as you have 
made.” 

Gretchen had heard of Barbara 
Bitterfreund as of an unpre 
sessing old maid, and she smiled 
a little at am unconscious com- 

ison between herself and that 
middle-aged female. 

“She has written a very supe- 
rior pamphlet upon the prospects 
of lady-dentists,” Anna was sayin 
triumphantly, “ and has transla 
some works from the Greek— 
several works; just the sort of 
woman to be an intelligent com- 

nion to my brother.” 

“Then if your brother thinks 
so, what prevents his marrying 
her?” 

“What prevents him?” broke 
out Anna anew; “why, it is. you 
who prevent him. Have you ever 
come across a man who knows 
what is good for him? Ah, 
Fraulein Mohr, what have you 
done? And how could you do 
it? What possible reasons could 
move you to such—such folly?” 

“Enough that I had my rea- 
sons.” 

“And not difficult to guess 
either. But what, after all, is the 
difference of a few years, when 
such a man is in the question? 
He is not old at all, though he 
may be double your age; I defy 
_ to find a single grey hair in 

is beard.” 


“TI see that you misunderstand 
both me and my motives entirely,” 
said Gretchen, with rising temper. 
“Tt is not because your brother 


happens to be double my that 
I refused him. A man might be 
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three times my age, and have all 
the hairs in his beard grey, if only 
he had also——” 

“ Also. what?” asked Anna, 
breathlessly. 

“ The— 
for a husband.” 

“And what may those be?” 
was the sneering question. 

“You would not like to hear 
them.” 

“Oh, pray, do not spare me!”’ 

“Position and fortune,” said 
Gretchen, shortly. 

Anna gave a rather hysterical 
laugh. “Worldly advantages, you 
mean?’ she cried, raising her 
thin hands in consternation. 

“Yes, worldly advan ,” re- 
peated Gretchen, with the most 
exasperating calmness. “Do you 
not see the case, Fraulein Komers? 
It is simply that I am poor and 
ambitious.” 

“ Mercenary, that is to say.” 

Gretchen smiled an enraging 
smile. “ Well,” she said, with a 
great distinctness of utterance and 
a wicked pleasure in the horror she 
was provoking, “call it mercen- 
ary if you like; J call it practical. 
But we need not quarrel about 
names; the fact remains the same: 
I am poor, and I mean to make my- 
fortune.” 

“ That is, sell yourself to Mam- 
mon!” nearly shrieked Anna Ko- 
mers. “You have the—the un- 
blushingness to say it?” 

“T have the courage to say it— 
yes;” and Gretchen gracefully in- 
clined her fair head in uies- 
cence. The almost terror-stricken 
expression of Anna’s features was 
only an additional inducement te 
paint herself far blacker than she 
really was. There was no shrink- 
ing in the fearless glance of the 
clear grey eyes, no wavering in 
the er of eniaga whi 
parted the rose-tinted li 

“So young and so untender!.” 

T 


qualifications 


” 
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thought poor Anna, staring at the 
lovely face before her, with feel- 
ings that baffle all description. 

“Ah,” she broke out, after a 
minute of stupefied silence, “ if 
those are your sentiments, if those 
are your thoughts, I do not wonder 
any longer at the cruelty which 
broke my brother’s heart; for his 
heart is broken,—he will never 
recover it, never! Oh, poor Vin 
cenz, my poor Vincenz!”’ 

“ Fraulein Komers,” said Gret- 
chen, calmly, “we are neither of 
us children, and so we can neither 
of us seriously believe in broken 
hearts. Such romantic fancies can 
surely only belong to the very 
earliest and most foolish period 
of youth.” 

“In which you now stand,” re- 
torted Anna, with sudden excite- 
ment, “or you would not talk 
of things about which you know 
nothing as yet.” 

** And never wish to know any- 
thing either. Tell me the truth, 
Fraulein Komers ; have you ever 
seen a broken heart, except set 
in verses and bound in morocco 
leather ?” 

“T have,” said Anna, becoming 
all at once very quiet, and her 
— voice dropping into a lower 

ey. 

“What! do you mean to say 
that you believe in broken hearts?” 

“And you mean to say you do 
not?” 

A disdainful gesture was the 
only answer. 

“ Not even,” faltered Anna— 
“not even shen I tell you that I 
—that my own heart has been 
broken?” She was trembling, and 
her eyes had grown dim. 

The smile on Gretchen’s lips 
faded ; and for more than a minute 
these two women sat and faced 
each other in silence. So this, 
thought Gretchen, was a woman 
with a broken heart; here was a 
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living specimen of that which 
talked of in verse, and which she 
had never thought to come across 
in real life. She did not choose to 
display this new-born curiosity in 
an open gaze, but from under the 
shelter of her eyelashes Gretchen 
was contemplating Anna Komers 
with a quite new attention. She 
examined the woman with the 
broken heart, as she might ‘have 
examined some fabulous creation 
—a unicorn or a sea-serpent, for 
instance—which had _ suddenl 
taken shape before her eyes. It 
struck her that, after all, a woman 
with a broken heart does not look 
so very different from a woman 
with a whole heart; but neverthe- 
less, there was a question rising to 
her lips—‘ How did it happen? 
What broke your heart?” For 
tunately she checked herself in 
time. As she did not believe in 
broken hearts, it stood to reason 
that she could take no interest in 
the recording of so preposterous @ 
history. Her own curiosity pro- 
ements her ; and for fear of another 
such impulse, she hastened to end 
this painful pause. 

“T know very well,” she began, 
in a voice much more subdued 
than her former tone,—“I know 
very well that there is a great deal 
of such talk in the world, and that 
people often make themselves un- 
happy about—about these sort of 
things; but I am not afraid for 
myself,—I am not the sort of girl 
al will ever fall in love and break 
her heart.” 

“ Because you have no heart to 
break,” flared up Anna, with a 
double return of bitterness after 
that soft moment. She had not 
read anything of what had passed 
in Gretchen’s mind. She knew 
only that she had been on the 
verge of a confidence, and that her 
confidence had been tacitly re 
jected. “Oh, I never understood — 
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you before, but I understand you 
now. I thank heaven again that 
r Vincenz is free. He is a thou- 
sand times too for you.” 
“Then he is better without me.” 
“Of course he is better without 
you, and he will come to see it soon 
enough. I dare say he will have 
quite got over it “4 this day year ; 
and then Barbara Bitter-——” 
Anna’s phrase never got beyond 
this; a timely interruption had in- 
tervened, and the baffled sister had 
' beaten her retreat. Neither did 
the weeks that followed bring her 
a second such opportunity, for it 
was a time of disturbance and 
business. Every one’s thoughts 
were occupied, and every one’s 
hands were full; and it was only 
on alate dayin April that Gret- 
chen could snatch a spare hour 
wherein to answer at last that 
long-unanswered letter of Belita’s. 
There were two pages devoted to 
Adalbert’s illness, and one to the 
new aspect of the Draskécs affair. 
“My turn of fortune may be com- 
ing too,” she wrote exultantly, 
“even if ina different. way from 
rm Just think of Draskées 
ming ours! for the lawsuit 
must end some day. How rich 
we shall be! What splendid for- 
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tunes we shall have, my brother 
Kurt and I!” On a further page 
she wrote :— 

“So you have no objection to 
your futur except his height? I 
don’t like short men much; a man 
can never be too tall. May I ask 
a question? Is he very fond of 
you, Belita? Does he tell you so 
often ? Does he say that there is 
only one woman in the world for 
him, and that you are that woman? 

“ Where are you going for your 
honeymoon?—I mean _ weddi 
tour; honeymoon is a ridiculous 
expression. Could you not come 
to—ah! for now I must give you 
my news. Belita, 1 am so happy 
that ‘I can scarcely steady my 
~. A tremendous resolution has 

n arrived at to-day. At last— 
at last poor papa has borne down 
all opposition, has wearied out all 
objections. No dusty streets for 


_ us this summer, no dustier public 


gardens; no barrel-organs, no rat- 
tling carriages, no baking pave- 
ment. I shall not have to watch 
the airing of those carpets oppo- 
site, of whose ve ttern I am 
sick. What sh see instead ? 
I hardly know. I have no idea 
what to expect ; for this day week 
we start forthe Hercules Waters!’ 


CHAPTER VII.—ON THE WING. 


“8o be it mine (thine equal now) 


With thee to see what 


e8 see, 


With thee to know what eagles know, 


What eagles feel to feel with thee!” 


Not since autumn leaves fell 
had the air been so pure or the 
sky so blue asin this May mid- 
day hour; and the eagle on the 
cliff drank in the air, and gazed at 
the sun in the blue May sky, and 
his eagle-heart swelled with the 
ride of eagle-glory. When last 
ow gin sun ad shone, the eagle 
been a downy fledgling, shar- 


—Lorp Lyrton. 


ing the nest on the rocky ledge with 
two brother-fledglings. here 
were those brothers now ?—the 
soft eaglets who had huddled to- 
gether to keep each other warm, 
who had craned their necks side 
by side to peep over the rocky 
ledge at the wonderful world 
below ? Where was the earnest, 
anxious father -eagle who had 
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watched for them, and the mother 
who had crammed such delicate 
morsels of murdered hare or fresh- 
killed squirrel down their throats, 
and who had gorged them lovingly 
with the legs and wings of tenderer 
and downier fledglings torn from 
the nests of weaker birds? 
Alas! alas! even an eagle’s 
family history can have its tragic 
. One brother-eaglet had 
— too far over the rocky 
edge: the strongest, boldest eaglet, 
the pride of the parent-birds, he 
had ; but they could not save 
him, though they swooped down 
round him with their sharp de- 
spairing cry, as he tumbled from 
rock to rock, flapping his useless 
wings; and before he reached the 
bottom—while the two surviving 
fledglings were spreading them- 
selves more comfortably in the 
now roomy nest above—the use- 
less wings had ceased to flap. The 


other brother-eaglet had flown out 


into the world long since--soft 
down had stiffened into strong 
feathered pinions; and this young 
king now loosens his hold on the 
cliff he grasps, and spreading his 
iant wings, with a whirr, and a 
fiap, and a rush of the air, sails 
forth into the May sunshine. 
What recks he of his brothers, 
alive or dead, or of the parents 
who hatched him out of a dull 
y shell? The parents are hatch- 
ing other dull grey eggs now, and 
have forgotteu the very memory of 
the luckless fledgling who broke 
his neck through his own rashness. 
The eagle, slowly sailing with 
wide majestic flaps, has shaken 
off all care. Is he not a king of 
birds in the first dawn of his 
beautiful strength? He wants no 
—— but his firm pinions. An 
eagle’s family ties are not of a last- 
ing nature; he would not know 
his mother if he met her, nor would 
he hesitate to measure his strength 
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against that of his father -skould 
they chance to fall out over the 
carcass of a new-born lamb, or, if 
there arose a question of possession 
regarding a fat carp fresh and 
dripping from the river. What 
delight more glorious than to gaze 
into the sun undazzled, to live on 
peaks where no human foot can 
ever tread, to circle in wide curves, 
with the keen air ruffling his 
feathers ; while far, far below, the 
great river crawls, and a black 
speck with a trail of smoke float- 
ing from it creeps slowly along? 
The eagle knows that speck well 
Specks like that creep daily down 
the river, or come up the river, 
creeping more slowly still. The 
eagle never sees that speck with- 
out feeling thankful that he has 
been born an eagle and not a man, 
Pain and toil are the only means 
by which those poor wingless crea- 
tures can work their way from 
place to place, while he has but to 
raise his pinions and cleave the 
air at will. 

To the fisherman who lives 
alone in the hut at the cliff’s foot, 
that speck with the trail of smoke 
is familiar too—the only link 
which makes him feel as if he be 
longed to the outer world; only 
that to him it is not a speck, but 
a large black monster, puffing grey 
smoke from its grimy chimney, and 
lashing the water to foam with its 
flanks. In the dusk, when the 
steps from his hut into his boat to 
throw out his nets for the night, 
that monster has rushed past him 
with fiery eyes; and in the cold 
dawn, when he goes out with 
numbed fingers to draw them in, 
the spirit of thatsame monster has 
seemed to flit past him like a ghost. 
He has s watching the half 
defined phantom through the grey 
mists of morning, while he pulled 
at the net on which his livelihood 
depends. He knows by the first 
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tug what his luck for the day is 
going to be. He can tell by the 
mere weight on his fingers what 
number of shining Danube trout 
or sleek carps will presently be 
drawn in a wriggling silver mass 
into the boat—so experienced, so 
unconsciously sensitive have those 
poor, rugged, work-worn fingers be- 
come. Ten fish more or less is a 
question with the fisherman. It 
may mean luxury in the shape of 
an extra pull of rachin (brandy), 
or a fuller pipe of tobacco; or else 
it may mean deprivation of his 
usual allowance of black bread, 
no breakfast, and a m supper. 
The fisherman at the bottom of 
the cliff has lived so long in his 
hut built of branches and mud, 
and has thrown out and drawn in 
his nets for so many consecutive 
evenings and mornings, that there 
is no other interest conceivable for 
him except the interest of count- 
ing his fish. He could have under- 
stood no other form of excitement ; 
that, for instance, of gamblers and 
speculators, whose fingers tremble 
as they number out the coins they 
have won. He has never seen 
gold, except in the heart of a 
mountain flower, or in the west of 
the sky when the sun was setting. 
A pile of ducats would have raised 
no wish in his breast, for they 
would have conveyed no impres- 
sion to his mind; he would much 
rather have had a pile of fish. 
Fishing is the one form of gamb- 
ling which exists for him; fish are 
his nourishment and his trade. It 
is a wonder he is not grown into a 
fish himself. If he was not half 
a fish, he might love the lonely 
hut which stood with its back to 
the straight, precipitous rock, and 
with its face looking out across 
the water, its threshold to be 
reached only from the boat. Had 
he not built it with his own hands 
—carrying the fresh branches in his 





boat, and standing in his boat as 
he built, since the spot was not to 
be reached in any other way? It 
must have been long ago that the 
branches were green, for now they 
are bare, dry wood; but strong 
enough still to keep out the rain 
and the wind. The fisherman at 
the bottom of the cliff may be as 
happy as any of the people in the 
steamer ; and yet the people in the 
steamer, getting a fugitive glimpse 
of him, think him the most lonely 
of mankind. 

Everything depends on the point 
of view from which we look at. it. 
Now the fisherman never looked at 
the eagle at all, though they lived 
in the same wilderness; and the 
eagle only looked at the fisherman as 
a usurper who was robbing him of 
his rightful prey. The fish, if they 
had any point of view, probably 
thought it made no difference whe- 
ther they were caught by the man 
or by the bird. 

To the eagle and to the fisher- 
man the steamer is a familiar 
thing—a different thing according 
to their separate points of view, 
but still familiar. To the people 
on the steamer—to many of them 
at least—both the eagles and the 
fisherman are new. 

There are many people on the 
steamer to-day, and much variety 
in the contrasts they present—the 
usual medley to be found on every 
lower Danube steamer. The most 
conspicuous, because the most un- 
usoal, figure here to-day is a tall, 
stiff, middle-aged man, who has 
not spoken to any of his fellow- 
— but who, as everybody 

nows, or instinctively feels, is an 
Englishman. 
obody but an Englishman could 
travel with so many different sorts 
of portmanteaus, and with such an 
unlimited choice of railway-rugs ; 
nobody but an Englishman would 
guard that long thin bundle (which 
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must be a fishing-rod) with such 
stern yet tender care; and nobod 
hers an En ey — consult 
is red guide- ing the 
beauties of the lower Teashe, when 
he might be looking at the beauties 
themselves. No wonder he is con- 
spicuous when compared with the 
figures around him, just as any one 
of those figures would be conspic- 
uous anywhere else,—hook-nosed 
Jewish merchants, fiery-eyed Hun- 
garians, strai ht featured Greeks, 
white-cloaked Circassians with their 
long guns slung on their shoulders, 
a ragged but inexpressibly serene 
Turk smoking his chibouk under 
an improvisée tent of carpets, and 
a md an eye upon the harem 
with which he is travelling. The 
modest allowance of wives he has 
found good to take with him are, 
for the greater safety of the pas- 
sengers’ morals, dressed, or rather 
smothered, in coarse linen sacks, in 
which a few slits are cut in order 
to supply the necessary amount of 
oxygen, and leaving a passage for 
the small and fragrantly steaming 
coffee-cup which repeatedly finds 
its way to their invisible lips. 
There is the sound of a plaintive 
fiddle coming from a corner of the 
deck, where a gipsy player is plying 
his bow. Here on the ground lies 
a bundle, the personal lu of 
that fat Greek merchant, who calls 
it his travelling-rug, and probably 
considers it a rather shabby rug, but 
which, in virtue of its fleecy texture 
and blue-green shades, would create 
a furor in any English drawing- 
room. All over the deck there are 
touches of colour, and slight but 
unmistakable revelations of habits, 
which make you wonder whether 
you are still in Europe. There are 
amber mouthpieces to long pipes, 
strings of coral on a woman’s neck, 
sheepskin fur on a peasant’s back, 
as many turbans and fezes as hats 
and bonnets. At one end of the 
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deck a perfect hillock of brilliant 
pillows is stocked, the property of 
some provident family changi 
quarters. Behind this brilliant 
mountain sits ensconced the middle. 
aged Englishman aforenamed. 

The captain of the steamer, 
walking hurriedly to the front for 
the purpose of superintending the 
steering at a dangerous turn of the 
river, has to pass between the pil- 
lows and the Englishman. The 
Englishman looks up from his 
—< and asks in very bad 

rman, “ Where is the rock they 
call Babakei ?” 

The captain, besides being in 
a hurry, is rather short-tempered, 
and explains impatiently that Ba- 
bakei has been passed some time 
ago—a tall bare stone standing by 
itself in the water—a very nasty 


_ to en at night. There is a 
nd about it, too. 

es, the Englishman knows all 
about the legend of the pretty 
Turkish woman, carried off by an 
audacious Hungarian, and being 
recaptured left exposed on the 
rock in the river, while her captors, 
sailing off, called back mockingly, 
“ Babakei !”—that is, “ Repent.” 
The Englishman knows all this, 
but he has unfortunately missed 
seeing the stone while he was 
occupied in reading about it. 

The captain passes on, and the 
Englishman resumes -his reading, 
being so much engrossed in a de- 
scription of the Danube cataracts. 
and the perils attendant on their 

that he scarcely notices a 
slight swaying in the movement of 
the steamer. Having completely 
mastered the sahjanighne looks up 
again, and sees the captain return- 
ing the same way he came, only in 
a more leisurely manner, with his 
hands in his pockets. 

The Englishman asks politely 
whether the captain will kindly 
point out the cataracts. 
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“Just got out of them, thank 
heaven!” says the captain, with 
less temper this time; “and very 
nasty they were to-day—have not 
seen them so rapid for long. It 
will be all plain sailing after 
this.” 

The Englishman is much dis- 
tressed at having missed the cata- 
racts, and expresses his regret in 
worse German than he used before. 

“ We were just getting into the 
thick of them,” says the captain, 
“at the time you asked me about 
Babakei.” 

“And Trajan’s Read, which 
they tell me is about here ? 

tt appears that the beginning of 
Trajan’s Road has just been missed 
while the Englishman has been in- 
quiring after the cataracts. After 
this he comes to the conclusion that 
it would be better to read the de- 
scriptions in the guide-book later, 
and to look about him in the 
meantime. 

And now it requires all his 
British calmness to suppress a 
long-drawn “Ah!” of wonder, so 
sudden and so vivid is the :evela- 
tion of the scene around him. 

Here is Servia on one side and 
Hungary on the other; straight 
cliffs with craggy ledges high up, 
their points an ie almost 
out of eyesight, their sharp-cut 
sides streaked with broad veins of 
red-stone. Then, in every-recurring 
succession, wooded slopes, which 
slant down to the water's edge, 
opening now and then to reveal the 
glimpse of a narrow creek windin 
off into a valley, steep-sided, an 
all clothed with young beech and 
clustering hazel-nut bushes. 

On the Hungarian side there is 
but little life; now and then, at 
long intervals, a mass of white 
with a steeple, which means a vil- 


lage; now and then something alive 
moving along the road, which 
means a cart; here and there a 
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speck at the water's edge, which 
means a human being. On the 
Servian side there is less life still. 


No villages here, not even single 
houses; nothing in the way of a 
human habitation, except lonely 


watch-towers planted on the hills, 
with wide intervals between ; and 
more rarely still, a fisherman’s hut, 
where the sun catches the light on 
the wet nets hung out to dry, and: 
where large pieces of roughly cured 
fish are stuck about upon wooden 
stakes, bearing at this distance a 
ghastly resemblance to the heads 
of murdered men. 

With one hand on his fishing- 
rod and the other on the brim of 
his flapping wide-awake, the Eng- 
lishman stood and gazed at the 
shifting scene ; at the woods where 
the lowest trees dipped their 
branches in the water, and where 
the highest rocks seemed to run 
their heads against the very door 
of heaven; at the bold outline of 
some protruding cliff, and at the 
lonely ks, so far above, which 
the wild. birds of prey have all to 
themselves. A few days he 
had believed that there could not 
be anything more beautiful than 
the Rhine; but now, as he recalls 
the trim vineyards, the | well 
perched ruins (whether real or 
artificial) smiling down with such 
perfect  self-satisfaction at their 
own images in the water, at the 
life and the brightness of pictur- 


esque ts at work, tying up 
onal vine tendrils, it all seems 
prettily weak, amiably conven- 
tional, beside this rugged and wild 
loneliness of the Danube. The 
endless change which feeds the eye 
there, the constant succession of 
neatly framed pictures, falls flat 
beside the grand monotony here 
where each towering rock is like 
the other, yet each tiful, and 
where you only see, a gree a 
some dark-faced oriental frowning 
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at you with sullen brow from under 
his faded turban. 

Not one of these things had 
esca the eyes of Gretchen 
Mohr a ~ studied the catar- 
acts, ju ent on Trajan’s 
Road, catalogued the dkevany and 
registered the eagles. But now 
she was weary of them all, and it 
was with a heartfelt “At last! ” 
that she greeted the sight of the 
pier. At last the end of their 
week-long wanderings was ap- 
proaching. Tortuous are the 
paths, and questionable the con- 
veyances, by which alone the 
Hereules Baths can be reached. 
The Mohrs had spent quite as 
much time in waiting-rooms as in 
railway carriages; had shivered 
on piers quite as often as they had 
been suffocated in cabins; they had 
slept in dirty inns, and had lived 
on strange and unknown food, had 


been cheated by railway officials 


and misguided by railway guides, 
until Gretchen had begun to think 


that the Hercules Baths were a- 


myth. 

The pier was as crowded and as 

lively as the steamer itself. A 

number of men and boys, 
seantily dressed in dirty linen, 
wearing leather belts which almost 
reached their arm-pits, their feet 
curiously swaddled in checked 
flannel rags, stood grouped at the 
edge: their savage appearance and 
ferocious glances were not calcu- 

to reassure an ignorant pas- 
senger, who might well be excused 
if he thought himself in presence 
of one of the wild robber-bands of 
this mountain country. 

The moment of landing was one 
of inextricable confusion. The 
Englishman a disturbed in 
his mind. e asked the per- 
son next him whether the “Iron 
Gates” have been passed or not, 
and was told that‘they lay farther 
down. 
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“You will see them in your 
book,” said a young Hungarian, 


jocosely. 


The Englishman was not in the 
humour for jests. He had quickly 
given up the idea of the Iron 
Gates, and in very good English 
was et everybody not to 
press against his fishing-rod, ex- 
claiming at the same time that it 
was a rod of Farlow’s make. 

The savage half-naked men and 
boys suddenly disclosed themselves 
as porters, by seizing upon every 
available article of luggage and 
rushing off headlong in various 
directions, regardless of proprie- 
torship,—the great object appa- 
rently being to disperse the port- 
manteaus and boxes with the Teast 
possible delay. The mountain of 
pillows on deck was levelled with 
magical rapidity; the English- 
man’s fishing-rod was wrenched 
out of his hand and carried awa 
in triumph through the crowd. 
There was an interval of uproar- 
ious confusion, of jostling and 
bustling—of hand-to-hand fight- 
ing with the porters, and \ un- 
successful bargaining with the 
drivers —and then at last the 
Mohrs found themselves on their 
way up the valley, while the con-' 
fusion of tongues behind them grew 
fainter ever moment. 

Here there was peaceful green 
on all sides, and a giant vegeta- 
tion bordering the very edge of 
the road. The Djernis river 
rushed along with much splash- 
ing and frothing and musical 
murmur. Now the road hun 
over it, and the travellers coul 
plunge their eyes straight into 
its pools and eddies; now the 
river was far off, apparently just 
winding out of sight—but it was 
always there, a running accommo- 
paniment to the drive. Gretchen 
stared and stared about her,—at 
the steep hillsides, at the scraps 
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of sprouting corn planted on such 
tiny ledges, at the spring-flowers 
which thickly ted every 
green spot, at the bushes heavy 
with twining blossoms, at the 
lights and shadows of the fresh 
ay evening. 
he valley was quite silent, ex- 
cept for the bells on the harness 
of their small team, and the ever- 
lasting rushing of the Djernis. 
At every turn they seemed to be 
leaving all signs of human life 
farther and farther behind them ; 
only at long intervals a solitary 
t-woman would trudge past 
them, with coins glittering on her 
neck, her red-fringe apron giving 
her the appearance of some wan- 
dering flower of tropical size and 
brillianey. 

They had been driving for three 
hours, but the sun was not yet 
set; for the mountain-tops still 
bore a yellow flush, though down 
in the deep valley the air was 
chill with the breath of evening. 

Was it in this wilderness that 
they were seeking the Hercules 
Baths? Would not the ever- 
deepening and _ ever -narrowing 
valley close at last before them 
and block their passage ? 
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Some such question was rising 
to Gretchen’s lips, when the car- 
riage rattled over a bridge, and 
in another minute she saw houses 
on both sides, as with a jerk they 
drew up in the centre of the Her- 
cules Baths. 


Three or four gigantic white 
buildings loomed chill and mon- 
strous through the dusk. Any 
European capital might have been 
proud of ing them. How, 
then, had these giants of civilisa- 
tion been dropped into this wild 
valley? The rampart of the hills 
rose straight behind them, and be- 
low, a fountain splashed, and the 
stone Hercules leant motionless on 
his club. 

“The Hercules Baths at last!” 
said Adalbert, with a sigh of min- 
gled bitterness and hope. The 
bitterness was for the past, the 
hope was for the future. When 
last he had looked upon these 
mountains he had had both youth 
and strength. 

The Waters of Hercules, which 
have cured so many crippled men, 
why should they not give back to 
him some of his lost strength ?— 
but his lost youth nothing can 
evermore restore. 
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WE have had of late to lament 
the loss of several of our best en- 
tertainers in the realm of fiction. 
Two of the most notable of those 
to whom, for many years, we have 
‘been indebted for wholesome 
amusement and good company, 
have gone from us almost together. 
Anthony Trollope had scarcely done 
telling that story of his own honest 
life, which was, in part at least, 
more interesting than that of any 
of his heroes, ion Charles Reade, 
whose hand upon the lyre was 
more fiery and often more potent, 
departed after him into the countr 
where all is silent to our ears. We 
have not wept for either of them 
as they deserved, especially not for 
the last—the eccentric, the way- 
ward, the combative—whose great 

and admirable easy power and 

e creative genius we have en- 
joyed and forgotten with an ingra- 
titude happily not always charac- 
teristic of Loanie, For there is 
good luck and ill luck in the matter 
of reputation, as well as in other 
chances of mankind. These two 
brethren have gone, and it is im- 
possible to deny that we have fallen 
upon a lower level in the art which 
they practised so long and so well. 
With a few exceptions, which the 
reader, as he pleases, will make for 
himself, we have but a very second- 
rate circle of story-tellers: which, 

_— who are sometimes sick 

metimes sorry, and often 

tired and out of sorts, is a great 
deprivation. We do not perhaps 
— the elevated ideas con- 
fiction as an art which 

ae: tely been og forth by Mr. 
Besant, but we do not think it 

can be overestimated as one of 
the alleviations of life. He who 
can obtain for us in the midst of 


.that is reasonable 


‘our cares half a day’s, nay, half an 


hour’s oblivion of them, and who 
can introduce us in times of soli- 
tude to excellent company—to men 
and women more pony 
perhaps than any we are likel 

meet with in the flesh—is a pu lis 
benefactor of no small importance, 
If, as is very likely, Mr Besant is 
right i in saying that the story-teller 
has but small social importanee,, 
that, we are aware, is an injury 
which he shares with the highest 
of teachers, and which is not likely 
to do him much harm. Those 
who secure more glory than falls 
to his share,—the actor, for in- 
stance, who has at the present 
lucky moment, at least for that 
craft, an enormous advantage over 
the romancer—for what reason 
it would be 
difficult to tell,—has probably a 
larger price to pay for it. But if 
the story-teller is little regarded, 
the story is despised by none, at 
least by no one who is worth count- 
ing. Though we are told by cer- 
tain fine artists, chiefly American, 
that all the stories are told, we are 
as little disposed to believe these 
gentlemen, who go on telling stories 
all the same, as we were to believe 
the late Dr Cumming when he 
announced that the world was 
coming to an end, yet renewed the 
lease of the house which, if he was 
right, must have been fated to 
tumble about his ears long before 
he had got the money’s worth. 

there is anything that could per- 
manently alarm us for the art, it 
would be the note-book which Mr. 
Besant recommends, in which his 
students of fiction are to take 
down whatever strikes them of 
the humours of — But these 
students, it is to ,be hoped, are 
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searcely yet breeched, and there 
will be peace in our day. 

It is, however, alarming to’ see 
how many of our old entertainers 
have disappeared, and how tew, as 
yet, have risen who are likely to 
tuke their place. A blind confi- 
dence in Mr. Mudie, one of the 
modern developments of that as- 
tonishing indolence of mind which 
is, by the side of so much activity, 
a characteristic of the English 
public—was never very safe at any 
time, and is less safe now than 
ever, in our recollection, it was. 
With the best intentions in the 
world, it is most frequently a mere 
batch of absurdities which our 
messenger brings back to us when 
the temporary retirement from the 
world made necessary by a cold or 
trifling ailment, affords a justifiable 
reason for plunging into novel- 
reading. e can remember when 
a small malady of this description 
was an evil of which we scarce- 
ly felt disposed to complain, so 
pleasant was the sensation of seeing 
ranged before us the set of three 
volumes (or shall we say perhaps, 
being a person of inordinate appe- 
tite, the two or three sets of three 
volumes each?) which, under the 
circumstances, no man could blame 
our indulgence in. But this plea- 
sure, alas! is much more doubtful 
now than it once was. An armful 
of nauseous, or silly, or vulgar 
novels is as great an affliction as 
a number of happy, reasonable, 
and wholesome stories are a de- 
light. Love is the legitimate ob- 
ject of Romance. Weare no longer 
young; but a novel without a love- 
story is an abomination to us. 
Nevertheless, there are many other 
things in life—a great many— 
besides love; and he or she is a 
poor practitioner who can do no- 
thing but ring the changes upon 


that one Papp of existence, whe- 
ther in t 


e form of the strictly 
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virtuous but highly unreasonable 
quarrellings which hiep two lovers 
apart for two volumes, the mis- 
understandings which any reason- 
able person could clear up with 
half-a-dozen words, or in the more 
questionable shape of uneasy and 
hairbreadth balancings upon the 
edge of Vice. We have a great 
deal too much of this in contempo- 
rary fiction. Our brethren of the 
weekly press who lay down the 
law upon the subject, and part of 
whose capital and stock-in-trade, 
when they begin the exercise of 
their profession, is a series of short 
essays upon the Female Novelist, 
would have us believe that she is 
the sinner, and that the inherent 
viciousness which makes women 
desire to read Greek and stud 

medicine is at the bottom of this 
degradation of the art. ‘Fortun- 
ately we are not now called upon 
to emulate the journalist by any 
discussion of this side of the 
subject. Our present object leads 
us in an entirely opposite direc- 
tion. The reader perhaps has 
read separately, without connect- 
ing together by any generic link, 
the works of the three gentle- 
men to whom we mean to call 
his attention. They form, how- 
ever, a sortof new departure im 
the art—the beginning, perhaps, 
of a new school—an irruption of 
new life such as is always pleasant 
to contemplate. Three lively, vig- 
orous, young male novelists, hap- 
pily above all discussion of sex— 
educated persons, men of their 
generation, full of all the latest 
theories and ideas on the subjects 
of our present hopes and regards; 
there is such a present as is seldom 
sent us by the Fates. According 
to the doctrines that sway the age, 
such a new evolution of life and 
genius ought to show many marked 
improvements upon the past. And 
without committing ourselves to 
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that scientific view, it is always 
interesting to note the methods 
of the newest agents, and -observe 
wherein they have improved upon 
the ways of their fathers. Get 
us therefore look at what Pro- 
vidence has sent us with the re- 
spectful interest which an arrival 
so consolatory to our impoverished 
state, and so enlivening to our 
hopes, deserves. 
Fs One of these young gentlemen" 
made his début in an exceedingly 
striking and ‘powerful romance; 
another? by a curious and clever 
farce ; the third,’ whose rapid re- 
putation is ‘perhaps the most re- 
markable of the three, by a piece 
of melodrama. Mr. Crawford and 
Mr. Anstey have both borne more 
or less successfully the ordeal of 
a second appearance, and may be 
supposed to be fully launched upon 
the world. Mr. Fargus is still 
illuminated by the Bengal lights 
of his first performance. They are 
quite various and distinct in their 
ifts, and each original in his way. 
hat this victorious beginning may 
lead to, whether it means some- 
thing more than a mere accidental 
triumph, is perhaps a question 
which, at the present date, the 
most acute critic could scarcely 
answer, for nothing is more remark- 
able in literature than the mistakes 
of contemporary criticism ; but we 
may at least do our best to show 
how far the rapid blaze of reputa- 
tion is deserved. 

Mr. Crawford belongs to that 
curious sept of the Continental 
American which has become a 
feature of our time —a sort of 
nomad tribe upon earth, with 
numerous advantages and disad- 
vantages peculiarly its own. For 
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a full understanding of it, we refer 
the curious reader to the works of 
Mr. Henry James, who has made 
various studies, very subtle and 
delicate, after his peculiar manner, 
of this singular and hybrid people, 
which is greatly distinguished, 
among other things, by its love of 
rank, by its devotion to the old 
régime, and by a horror and hatred 
of all modern improvements, na- 
tional developments, and other fall- 
ings off from the models of the 
humorously traversed by the under- 
lying consciousness — half shame, 
half disgust, half pride—of belong- 
ing to the newest and least histori- 
of all nationalities. The race, 
however, are not humorous in them- 
selves; their self-consciousness is 
too strong, and a little angry,— 
feelings which rob the ludicrous of 
its charms. They have this privi- 
lege, however, that they understand 
foreign life with almost the com- 
pleteness of native understanding, 
quickened by that subtle sense of 
+ te ve which is never wholly 
absent from the mind of the 
dweller, however familiar and ac- 
customed, in a country which is 
not his own. And as in a great 
many cases art is the reason or 
excuse for their expatriation, 
they know about art thoroughly, 
or at least familiarly, with that 
uaintance of habit and jargon 
which simulates real knowledge 
in those cases where knowled 
does not really exist. There is in 
Mr. Crawford’s books a certain cos- 
mopolitanism which serves to make 
this explanation necessary, and a 
something which is perhaps the 
real result of cosmopolitanism, 
though not what is generally under- 
stood by it—a slight embarrassing 





1 Mr. Isaacs. Dr. Claudius. To Leeward. A Roman Singer—By F. Marion 


Crawford. 
2 Vice- Versa. 
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and confusing sense that he “ does 
not belong” anywhere, which no 
doubt has caused many questions 
among the readers of his books. 
In none, perhaps, is this so evident 
as in his first production—as yet 
by far the most original and strik- 
ing of his novels—‘ Mr. Isaacs’: 
where the mixture of apparent fa- 
miliarity and knowledge of a life 
much more out of the way than 
anything existing in EHurope--the 
life of the East, both in its oriental 
aspect and in that, perhaps still 
more difficult to iabom, of the 
Anglo-Indian—with an ignorance 
either real or assumed of the 
boundary between the two, is most 
curiously apparent. Here the 
effect is spoiled (or aggravated— 
we will not say enhanced) by the 
irritating impossibility, enough to 
make any Englishman in India 
‘foam at the mouth, which is part 
of the construction of the story. 
Probability is by no means neces- 
sary indeed in a romance, especiall 
one of which the hero isso muc 
out of the general knowledge: but 
et there is an amount of daring 
incomprehension, or else, which is 
more likely, wilful ignoring of 
everything that can and cannot be, 
in the supposition that a young 
English lady of position and edu- 
cation could marry, or be allowed 
by her friends to marry, a Moham- 
medan witha harem already ex- 
isting, which is beyond the licence 
allowed to the romancer. A youn 
writer may defy prejudices, an 
will probably enjoy his work all 
the more in so far as he can throw 
his glove in the face of the world, 
and show his scorn of conventional 
laws. But anerror of this kind 
shows either an inability to enter 
into what is fundamental in other 
men’s minds, or the utmost con- 
tempt for their inherent principles, 
neither of which is good, either in 
humanity or art. Whether actuated 
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by the one feeling or the other, only 
a man without a country, so to 
8 , could, we think, have done 
this; and so much understanding 
mingled with an obtusity so re- 
markable, is one of the most curious 
features of the hybrid American. 
He knows almost as much of how 
Englishmen, Italians, Frenchmen, 
pe » even Easterns think as they 
do themselves; but this almost is 
defective just in the point which is 
essential: and his own nationality 
is so far from genuine that it does 
not help him t6 define what there 
is in national character which is 
inalienable, A man cannot gain so 
much without losing something. 
But this fault prem LN 
‘Mr. Isaacs’ thoroughly deserved the 
reputation it made. As a romance 
of Eastern life, open, by its very 
nature, to those encounters of 
magical which are foreign to our 
ole prose—belonging still, not- 
withstanding modern habits and 
Western culture, to the period of 
the Thousand and One Nights—the _ 
attractions of mystery, wonder, 
ion, and romance, the latter 
all modern, the former all antique; 
which united in this book, were 
very great. The hero himself in 
his complicated personality was so 
real, although so improbable, that 
there was nothing to be said against 
him. The writer who has made a 
man has an unswerable reply -to 
the carpings of any critic. Many 
of the men whom we see about us 
in the world are impossible — 
the real is superior to all rules, 
And what is true of flesh and 
blood, is also true of the creations 
of the imagination. Their right of 
existence is in the fact that they 
do exist. We need not at this 
time of day enter further into 
the strange story which took the 
English reader by surprise, and 
was something like a new revela- 
tion to him, of elements and in- 
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terests unthought of in the wonder- 
ful existence which we approach so 
nearly and yet fathom so little. 
Not forgetting Mr. Allardyce’s ad- 
mirable story, “The City of Sun- 
shine,’ which treats of a different 
class, and leaves out the myste- 
rious side, it was new and un- 
trodden ground which the young 
novelist broke so boldly and with 
such marked success. His second 
work, ‘ Dr. Claudius,’ was inferi- 
or to the first; and yet it was 
good enough to confirm the re- 
putation which Mr. Crawford had 

ined. It was a love-story of that 
good old-fashioned order which it 
requires some courage to adopt in 
these days of mental analysis, where 
the hero falls in love at first sight, 
and is in himself an embodiment of 
everything that is most heroic in 
man—a giant in strength and stat- 
ure,a lion in courage,a lamb in gen- 
tleness. ‘ Dr. Claudius’ was scarcely 
more probable than ‘ Mr Isaacs’; but 
the mystery was not so novel, was 
indeed one of the old and familiar 
mysteries which we accept as per- 
missible in Romance not yet grown 
too old to enjoy the perennial 
delight, dear to the primitive im- 
— of a prince in disguise. 

e hero bearing this fairy char- 
acter, his friend and confidant was 
naturally an English duke—that 
being the condition of man which 
is*most popular in the race to 
which Mr. Crawford belongs. But 
his Grace was so pleasant a fellow, 
and Dr.Claudius himself,with all his 
perfections, so delightfully heroic, 
naif, as if brought into being in 
the days of the Admirable Crichton, 
that to the simple reader the story 
will always be popular—more popu- 
lar, probably, than its predecessor, 
which was not so easy to under- 
stand. The strange feature in it 
is the American—the only Ameri- 
can Mr. Crawford has as yet con- 
tributed to our knowledge—the 
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sybarite and millionaire banker, 
who is presented to usin the most 
genial light, only to turn in the 
ery unexpected -— unaccount- 
able way into a villain—a ste 
which it is evident only cseul 
to the author as necessary, after 
he had conceived the character in 
a totally different aspect. It is a 
very inexpedient thing to alter the 
scope of a character in the course 
of development, and shows a want 
of reality in the novelist’s inten- 
tion, as well as something like a con- 
tempt for the discrimination of the 
public; but it is very likely that no 
such motive, nothing more grave 
than a careless employment of the 
rivileges of a creator, was in Mr, 
rawford’s mind. 

With the two later works of this 
voung writer there is more serious 
exception to be taken. We will 
not say he has written too much. 
for this is the most easy of all 
fault-finding, and in the heyday of 
youth and impulse it is by no 
means certain that a writer will 
mend his work by confining him- 
self within artificial limits. But 
it is a fact that he has written, 
a great deal and published very 
quickly. Perhaps this is the cause: 
perhaps he has presumed a little 
upon the rapidity of success which 
he scarcely could have hoped for— 
or perhaps been tempted to believe 
that those foreign models with 
which, no doubt, he is largely ac- 
quainted, will serve him in the 
sobriety of the English language. 
But, at all events, his last two 
books are inferior in everything— 
in simplicity, in interest, as well 
asin morals and in truth to life. 
‘ To Leeward’ might be a transla- 
tion from the French; and, to a 
considerable degree, the same might 
be said of the ‘Roman Singer.’ 
The hero and heroine of the for- 
mer book both belong to the class 
to which we have attributed Mr. 
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Crawford himself, with this differ- 
ence, that they are nominally half 
English instead of kg | half 
American. The young lady who 
doifts “ to Wel ” so easily and 
completely is the daughter of an 
English father and a Russian 
mother, brought up in Rome. Her 
lover is a dilettante Englishman of 
unmingled race, but who has spent 
his life in roaming about the Conti- 
nent, writing articles for magazines, 
and making love towhomsoever may 
offer. He is her lover, but not in 
the wholesome English sense. The 
whole mise en acine is that, we 
have said, of a French novel—a 
thing which, fortunately, has never 
been adopted or adapted into Eng- 
lish. Leonora, marries, in the be- 
ginning of the book, a natural, 
genial, simple-minded Italian; so 
rimitive a character, that there is 
fittle of the knowledge of the race 
which Mr. Crawford ne- 
cessary to describe to us the kind 
simple fellow, who is quite satisfied 
with his wife’s very moderate affec- 
tion for him, and who is utterly 
indisposed to poke under the sur- 
face, or make analytical investiga- 
tions into her heart and thoughts. 
She marries him for no particular 
reason except that he asks her, 
being herself rich, and in the en- 
joyment of all that society (in 

ome) and the higher education 
can give. Evil fortune, however, 
throws in her way, when she begins 
to find her husband tiresome, a 
certain Julius Batiscombe, whom 
she had known and felt some in- 
terest in before—the English liter- 
ary man @ bonnes fortunes. “‘ He 
was known to be an Englishman 
or Irishman by birth,” we are in- 
formed: but in all ways he re 


sembles much more the American 
of whom we have much previous 
knowledge in recent, fiction. He 
is tall and strong, with a small 
head set upon a strong neck, black 
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hair, blue eyes, and a brilliant 
complexion. As for his position, 
here it is:— 

“ Of good family, and brought up 
in luxury and refinement, he had been 
left at twenty years of age without pa- 
rents, without much money, and with- 
out a profession, He knew some half- 
dozen languages, ancient and modern, 
and he had a certain premature know- 
ledge of the world. But that was his 
whole stock-in-trade, excepting an 
indomitable will and perseverance 
combined with exceedingly 
health, and a great desire for Lue laces 
uries of life. He had lived in all 
sorts of ways and places, getting his 

n under control b endless liter. 

ackwork. By-and-by he tried his 
hand at journalism, and was succes- 
sively addicted to three or four papers, 
published in three or four languages, 
in three or four countries. Last of 
all he wrote a book which unexpected- 
ly succeeded. Since then the aspect 
of life has changed for him, and 
though he still wandered, from force 
of habit, so to say, he no longer wan- 
dered in search of a fortune. A pen 
and a few sheets of paper can be got 
enn bob and erm ver marrige 
up his itinerary literary forge wher- 
ever it best pleased him to work.” 

Til luck sends this elegant vaga- 
bond to Sorrento, where the Mar- 
chesa Carantoni is beginning to 
weary of life @ deux. The gen- 
tleman has no desire to lead her 
astray—it is his fate, a destiny 
which he cannot escape. He was 
“ everlastingly falling in love with 
some woman, and making mischief 
which he bitterly repented after- 
wards,” — with “a dreary con- 
sciousness,” all the time, “of 
his own insincerity in loye-mak- 
ing.” So agi a aware is he of 
this fatality, t when he feels 
himself going he makes an effort 
to escape: but allows himself to be 
very easily defeated, and remains, 
with the foreseen result. The 
marriage takes place in April, the 
Marchese and his bride come to 
Sorrento in July. It is still 
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only August when, after a lon 
riod of clandestine meetings ma 
ove-makings, this bride of a few 
months goes off with her lover with 
the lightest heart, and without a 
compunction. The man has a 
tremor or two, but the woman 
has none. There has been no harm 
in her or her life up to this time. 
Her only illegitimate indulgence 
has been philosophy—chiefly the 
works of Mr. Herbert Spencer,— 
yet in a few weeks she is brought, 
with all the ease in life, to an elope- 
ment, and goes off as if upon a 
holiday mere Here is a new 
version of the tremendous event, 
which even the least strait-laced 
of writers think it necessary to ex~ 
pend what tragic powers they may 

in describing—the aban- 
donment by a young wife of her 
home and life, her honour and 
name, everything in short, which 
she has been taught to think worth 
preserving :— 


“ As soon as Leonora had dismissed 
her maid for the night she began to 
make her preparations. She had a 
large silk bag of many colours, made 
life an old-fashioned purse, with hea- 
vy silver rings. She used it for car- 
rying her work, her books, or anything 

needed when she went out into 
the garden to spend the morning. It 
seemed the best thing to take with her 
now, for it would hold a great deal, 
and was convenient. She filled it 
with handkerchiefs, bottles of eau-de- 
Cologne, and hairpins ; and she put in 
a tiny looking-glass in a silver case 
that she had used all her life. It was 
of no use to think of taking anything 
else, she thought, since she must carry 
it allin her hand. Then she went 
over her jewels and took her own, 
carefully setting aside all that her 
husband had given her. She tied 
them up in a handkerchief with two 
hard knots, the best she knew how to 
make, and she Rca: them into the bag 
with the rest of the things. Then she 
found her purse, and put into it all 
the money she had, for it was her 
own, and she thought she might as 
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well have it—and there was her 
cheque-book in the drawer of the 
writing-table. Of course she could 
draw her own money just as well 
when—+she did not finish the sentence 
to herself... . 

“Tt did not take long, though she 
put the candle before her glass, and 
dallied a little with a ribbon and a 
= The dress was soft and dark, 

tting close to her figure. In reality 
she had chosen it because it had a 

cket—that would be such a conven- 
lent thing for the journey. A hat— 
yes, she must have a hat, for of course 
they would land somewhere, though a 
veil would be more convenient in the 
wind. There was a great vase of 
carnations gathered that day that 
stood on 4 little table by the window. 
At the last minute Leonora stopped 
and took one. She went back to the 
glass with the candle in her hand and 
pinned the flower in her dress, eyeing 
the effort critically. They were the 
flowers he loved best—it was an after- 
thought, and wonld please him:” 


The little episode about the 
white kitten which follows her, 
and the dogs that worry the kitten, 
and are then seized “in the mighty 
grasp of the strong man,” is the 
only tragic portion of the tale. 


“ Julius went back upon the bath, 
and the terriers ponies still scentin 
their vanquished prey. But he moy 


uickly and softly, speaking gently to 
them in a low voice, and holding out 
his hand to them. He had a sort of 
influence over animals, and they let 


him come close, pricking their ears 
and sniffing about his legs. Suddenly, 
as they smelled at his boots, he caught 
them by their necks in an iron grip, 
one in each hand, and held them up 
at arm’s length, struggling frantically, 
but utterly incapable ‘of making a 
sound. ‘ You killed her cat, did you, 
you brutes?’ he muttered, savagely ; 

I will kill you.’ He broke their 
necks one after the other, and threw 
their quivering bodies under the orange- 
trees, Leonora had watched him from 
the archway. She shuddered. ‘ They 
will not bark any more,’ said Julius, 
as he came to her. * What strong 
hands you have! she said. 
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This is an entirely novel way of 
adding excitement to the incident 
of the flight, which all previous 
narrators of such catastrophes have 
invested in sufficiently gloomy 
colouring of its own. Poskabe It 
is more true to nature to represent 
a woman capable of such a step as 
incapable of other feeling; but it 
is a treatment too bold to have 
any precedent as far as we can 
recollect. “She was frightened 
and very happy,” as her lover took 
her up in his arms and carried her 
to the waiting boat; nor has she 
a thought either of the guilt, or 
possible misery, or of what she has 
given up, or of the appalling pros- 
pects before her. e pair go 
away as on their wedding tour, as 
if their union was the most hal- 
lowed in the world—the man, it 
is true, with a certain thrill in 
him, when he recoilects that one 
of those days he will have to stand 
for his life before the husband 
whose simple-minded confidence he 
has had no hesitation in betraying, 
but the woman entirely insensible, 
and enjoying herself with all her 
heart. Here Mr Crawford has 
outdone even his French models, 
whose instinct of art at least keeps 
them from the great mistake of 
thus denuding their heroine of all 
human interest A woman must 
not only be heartless but soulless 
who can step across the boundary 
between the possible and impossible 
in life, without a perception of the 
awful character of that step. And 
whether this young man of the 
day means us to understand that 
a young woman of his generation, 
_ aiming to be better than “ the rest,” 
and fluctuating between Hegel and 
Mr Herbert Spencer, is likely to 
be so entirely without modesty and 
decency as to carry on a shameless 
intrigue under her husband's roof 
within three months of hex mar- 
riage, and to abandon everything— 
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name and fame, even supposing 
the absolute want of a conscience, 
which is taken for granted—and 
accept ruin, shame, and degrada- 
tion with no more sense of what 
is implied than if she had no in- 
tellect at all—it is certainly one 
of the most extraordinary and 
miserable of conclusions. So far as 
we can make out, the author, 
though regarding his creation with 
great impartiality of mind, does 
not mean us to think badly of 
Leonora. He wants more or less 
our sympathy for her, not as a 
perfect being, but yet as one in 
whom, through all her mistakes, 
it is ible to take an interest. 
If this is his conception of the 
woman to whom much is to be for- 
given, because she had loved much, 
it is the most wonderful one we 
have ever met with through a long 
ex perience. 

he picture of the simple, super- 
ficial, but most amiable and kind 
Italian, who has the misfortune 
to be this young lady’s husband 
has evidently been the subject of 
the author’s most careful work. 
It is, on the whole, an excellent 
study of a character not usually 
realised by foreign readers, but 
which those who are acquainted 
with Italy will recognise the truth 
of. We are long past the days 
in which the conventional im 
of the Italian was that of the half 
brigand, half troubadour, with long 
hair, glaring dark eyes, a guitar, 
and a dagger—or the tragical ru- 
ined noble, who knew no sentiment 
milder than a passion, and loved 
and raved in operatic despair. The 
Marchese Marcantonio Carcantoni 
(by the way, a name ill chosen, 
with a perplexing monotony, amid 
the choice of so many Mo -sound- 
ing names) is rich, mi good, 
full of -humour and kin ness, 
He sur- 


incapable of passion. 
rounds his young wife with every 
U 
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care, and opin her every ca- 
price which he can understand— 
nay, like many men of other 
nations, likes her to have caprices 
as a pretty accompaniment of her 
womanhood, and asks no more 
from her than the mild affection 
which she seems able to give. It 
is very hard to move him to 
suspicion or jealousy—a work 
which is attempted, in what Mr 
Crawford means to be a very noble 
way, by his sister Donna Diana, 
whose lover Julius Batiscombe 
has also been. Diana, who is 
intended to embody the highest 
ideal of womanhood, does not 
impress the reader as she is in- 
tended to do, and strikes us as a 
very elaborate failure; but the 

-humoured, simple Marchese, 
is very and natural. Thata 
man of so primitive a character 
might have gone mad when he made 


the discovery of his wife’s false- 
hood and flight is possible enough: 
but would any amount of insanity 
so change the honourable simple 
young man as to make him steal 


upon the seducer and av him- 
self by a cowardly shot behind ? This 
seems to us so strange a travesty 
that it is scarcely credible, even tak- 
ing into consideration the Italian 
conception of revenge, and the 
right of execution which every Con- 
tinental nation at least, awards to 
a man so injured. The workings of 
the mild insanity which gradually 
confuses his mind,are very carefully, 
and, to some degree, successfully 

rtrayed; but we pause at this 
fast step. The instinct of honour 
must have come back, even to a 
madman, at such a crisis. The 
eunning of his arrangements to 
defeat the observation of his 
guardians, and get away to the 
rendezvous which his enemy has 
iven him, are quite within nature. 
t is even comprehensible that in 
the confusion of his soul he might 
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think of Batiscombe as Leonora’s 
enemy too, and say to himself how 
happy she would be when he de. 
livered her and took her home: 
but all this is very different from 
murder. The conclusion is as 
follows: Leonora is talking to her 
lover of her love in the midst of 
a picturesque and solitary scene, 
after a morning of enjoyment, 
when a slight sound catches her 
ear and she looks up. 


“ There stood her husband, not ten 
ae from her, with an expression in 
is face which would have frozen the 
marrow in the bones of a wild beast. 
The clear polished barrel of the pis- 
tol was pointed full at Batiscombe. 
Leonora saw that, and saw that Mare- 
antonio’s eyes were fixed on her lover 
and not on herself. Batiscombe saw 
it all, as well as she, one second later, 
But that one second was enough. 
“With a spring and a clutching 
turn, as a tigress will cover her young 
with herself and turn glaring on her 
ursuers, Leonora threw her strong 
ithe body upon Julius, forcing him 
back to his seat, and she turned and 
looked Marcantonio in the face. Their 
eyes meet for one moment. But it 
was too late ; the finger had pulled 
the trigger and the ball sped true, 
Without a sound, without a cry, she 
fell upon her lover’s breast. There 
she fell, there she died. From the 
death-wound the heart’s blood fell 
in great drops: it fell down to the 
ground. She died for his sake whom 
she loved; she died, she gave for 
him her life, the joy and the woe 
and the love of it, for his sake.” 
“Do you ask,” says the author, 
“what is the moral of this?” 
And we do. What is the moral? 
If it is that unlawful love must 
end in sorrow, it is a moral which 
we have been taught till we are 
sick of the repetition. What new 
thing is brought to our knowledge 
by the description of the heart's 
blood falling down in great drops 
—by the solemnity of the above 
repetitions ? 
“ Ask it of yourselves,” Mr Craw- 
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ford adds: “ask it of that quiet man, 
with delicate features and snow-white 


‘hair, who drives in the Villa Bor- 


hese. He is well known in Rome 
for his honesty, his honour, and his 
unaffected ood sense. He is the 
Marchese Carantoni, he is Marcan- 
tonio, and he is not yet forty em 
of age. Ask it of that magnificent 
ambassadress, queen of women, &c 
&e.kc,. . There is a streak of grey 
even in her fair hair, and a line of 
sorrow in her forehead, the masterly 
handwriting of a mastering grief; and 
her grey eyes are softer and sadder 
than they were two years ago. 

“ Ask it of Julius Batisecombe—but 
of him you will ask in vain, Hehas 
the mark of a bullet in his throat, 
Marcantonio’s second shot that was 
so nearly fatal to him. He stood 
aside from the world for a while 
and lived for a year or two among the 
monks of Subiaco: he manifested 
some devotion for her sake who had 
died for him. And now he is writing 
novels again, and smoking cigarettes 
between the phrases to help his ideas 


and to stimulate his imagination.” 


Will anybody tell us what this 
means? Is it irony too subtle for 
a simple comprehension, showing 
how the most guilty suffers the 
least? or is it intended to make 
the fact apparent—that fact which 
is so often made apparent—that 
nothing matters particularly, and 
that the little episode of Leonora 
has done no one but herself an 
great harm?. We can see no logi- 
eal connection whatever between 
the Marchese’s reputation in Rome 
for honour, honesty, &c., and the 
cowardly madman’s shot which 
killed his wife, or the superficial 
frivolous miserable story of the 
young wife eee whose 
fault had no justification, as her 
end has no result. There have 
been tales of jon and guilt 


and remorse, which have moved. 


the heart to its depths; but this is 
not one of them. If Mr. Crawford 
means that a Zoune lady should 
not marry without consideration, 


that when she is married she 
should not allow another man to 
make love to her, nor run away 
with him—these are lessons that 
we have learnt from a great many 
more powerful teachers. But he 
has = — se skill to make us 
sorry for her from inning to 
end of his ent en 4 to 
put us in sympathy with her, nor 
to persuade us that there is any- 
thing real in the whole matter— 
except, perhaps, the necessity of a 
young author, somewhat intoxi- 
cated by success, for a subject for 
his new tale. 

The ‘Roman Singer’ is better 
than ‘To Leeward.’ It does not 
confound all limits of good and 
evil, nor is it meant to illustrate 
the theory that nothing, as Mr. 
Toots used to say, is of eaytend 
sequence. On the contrary, it 
sets forth, as a matter of the 
most overwhelming consequence, 
the necessity that Nino Car- 
degna—a young tenor of tremen- 
dous gifts and accomplishments— 
should marry the daughter of a 
German count of any number of 

uarterings, to whom, like one of 

hakespeare’s lovers, he has played 
the part of tutor in order to.see 
and woo her. This seems an un- 
likely achievement enough, and 
involves improbabilities sufficient 
to drive the critic to despair; but 
we need not say it is accomplished 
triumphantly by ways and means 
highly unlike the nineteenth cen- 
tury; yet—which, after all, is the 
chief thing in a novel—with quite 
enough of interest and spirit to 
carry the reader agreeably to the 
end of the spare volumes in which 
it is set forth. Nino Cardegna 
(as has been already said of Dr. 
Claudius), is something like the 
ideal hero who has been for so lo 
lost to fiction. He is not beautiful, 
indeed, but he has “ great, square 
jaws like Napoleon,” which he sets 
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in every emergency, and which are 
at the bottom of all his good for- 
tune. ‘“ He would have been great 
in anything,’ says the adoring 
old foster-father who tells his tale, 
“ for he has such a square jaw, and 
he looks so fierce when anything 
needs to be overcome. Our fore- 
fathers must have looked like that 
with their broad eagle noses and 
fierce mouths.” It even strikes the 
kind Sor Cornelio that it is a lit- 
tle inappropriate to waste all this 
wealth of power upon a singer: but 
there are hopes held out that, as 
a singer has the easiest and most 
rapid chance of making a fortune 
of any man, there still may be in 
after-days a career for Nino which 
will bring out his strength of char- 
actor better than the réle of a 
lover on the stage; and in the 
meantime he has the Countess 
Hedwig to win, which is no small 
undertaking. How romantically 
he manages that, and how the 
most modern of narratives may 
leasantly recall the Mysteries of 
Baolpho to the old-fashioned 
reader, we leave the book itself to 
show forth—which book, though 
it is not nearly so good a book as 
Mr. Crawford ought to have writ- 
ten, is a godsend among the inani- 
ties of fiction. We take the less 
agreeable part of indicating what 
is impossible in >t, completely 
antagonistic to the genius of the 
language in which the young 
author chooses to write, and the 
literature in which it must, we 
suppose, be his ambition to find.a 
= The episode of the wicked 

roness who falls in love with 
young Nino and attempts to win 
him from his love, has nothing to 
doin an English book. We are 
glad to think that, though Italian 
story-telling at the present day is 
not spotless, it has little to do 
with ltalian. We have no doubt 
that Mr. Crawford is quite capable, 


like his unsavoury hero Batis. 
combe, of writing in two or three 
different languages. Let him then 
accept a word of friendly advice, 
and when there next comes into 
his mind a wicked _baroness, put 
her in French. There she will 
flourish as in her native air. We 
are not so deeply read in American 
literature as to be able to p 
nounce upon her fitness for that 
acclimatisation, but, so far as we 
know, she would be as much out of 
place there as here; nor has she 
any influence on the story which 
is worth taking into account. She 
does not even succeed in making 
Hedwig jealous, and on at least 
one occasion she makes Nino ridic- 
ulous. Why is she introduced into 
a story which, happily, is a taleof 
young and pure love of which 
nobody needs to be ashamed ? Is it, 
perchance, a result of that education 
of the young novelist on which Mr. 
Besant insists so strongly, which 
has induced him to import this 
figure out of the Frenchmen, out 
—a nobler model—of Tourgué- 
neff? If so, let us contradict, on 
the spot, Mr Besant’s theories, and 
implore the young novelist to 
study no models ; to write his tale, 
for the love of heaven out of his 
own heart,and never mind Tour- 
guéneff. That great and potent 
writer had different materials and 
very different powers. His tragic 
hand converted vice at least into 
an awful mystery, desolating life; 
and never used it asa padding to 
afford a conventional discord in 4 
lighter tale. 

The Baron Benoni—the unnat- 
ural old-young man, the wander- 
ing Jew or monomaniac of the 
story—is a different matter. There 
is no reason in heaven or earth 
why the Wandering Jew should 
not figure again in fiction; and his 
introduction, his talk, his music, 
his marvellous knowledge and ex- 
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periences are very good, and pro- 
mise much. But when he turns 
out to be merely a rival to the 
young lover, and a candidate un- 
naturally favoured by her father 
for the hand of Hedwig, not only 
reason but imagination, which is 
more to the purpose, revolts. It 
is so far original that we have no 
recollection hitherto of the Wan- 
dering Jew in the capacity of a 
lover. But had he been so, and 
had he been shut up with the 
young lady in the Castle of Udolpho, 
we are ready to take any odds 
that he would have done his woo- 
ing far more cleverly, far more 
rsuasively, than Baron Benoni. 
e would not have revolted the 
heroine or driven her to the some- 
what flippant and very ill-bred re- 
plies which Mr Crawford puts into 
her mouth, and which detract sadly 
from the dignity of the yo 
Countess (Emily in our Castle of 


Udolpho, dear old reader, would 
never have forgotten herself so); 


nor would he have shown the 
cloven foot and disclosed himself 
—a vulgar Jew, a make-believe 
gentleman—as he does. We can 
Imagine, with all his long accumu- 
lated experiences, how he might 
have troubled the soul of the inex- 
perienced girl—how he might have 
made the worse. appear the better 
cause, and so represented himself 
and his claims that the young crea- 
ture’s heart should have been wrung, 
and her mind almost persuaded that 
to sacrifice herself was her duty. 
In this scene, which should have 
been the greatest in the book, Mr 
Crawford fails signally ; he fails be- 
cause he has not taken the trouble 
to try to succeed, Three volumes 
may be a bad thing, but to hurry 
the development of a character, and 
tumn what should have been an im- 
posing representation into a scrib- 

le-scrabble, is a dear price to pay 
for the originality of a shorter 
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publication. Besides, our young 
novelist might have given himself 
space enough for Benoni, by add- 
ing a line to each of his seanty 
pages, or indeed, for that matter, 
y a little compression otherwise, 
sates the addition of a line at 

We have said so much because 
it seems to us that it still remains 
to be proved whether. Mr Crawford 
is going to fulfil his promise. His 
later books (with the exception of 
‘To Leeward,’ which never ought 
to have been written, and which 
shows a want of artistic as well as 
moral perception which, but for 
the better inspiration of the ‘ Ro- 
man Singer, we should have 
thought a fatal symptom) are 
clever, infinitely superior to the 
ordinary level of novels. But 
they are not so good as ‘.Mr Isaacs.’ 
We are compelled to say of them 
that if these are the best of the 
new school, it is scarcely worth 
while having a new school. When 
the old jog on in their old ways, it 
is natural, and we know what we 
have to look to; but when the 
young delude us with a show of 
originality, and then drop into the 
beaten path, we feel all the force 
of a deception. 

We may add that Mr Crawford’s 
backgrounds are extremely pleas- 
ant. It is. am awkward way to 
tell a story by.the lips of a spec- 
tator who ¢annot by any possibility 
have seen the of what he 
narrates, and) whose explanation 
that he has-it.from the lips of 
the immediate actors, is tedious in 
the repetition. But old Sor Cor- 
nelio is a very lovable person, and 
the touches of Italian manners and 
Italian landscapes are, as might be 
expected, very true to nature, and 
in perfect taste; neither too much 
nor too littlke—certainly not too 
much. Old Grandi is perhaps a 
little too careful in never omitting 
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an opportunity of bringing in his 
own special characteristics —es- 
jially when there is no occasion 

r such vanities; but all the indi- 
cations of the still life about him, 
including Mariania, his old maid, 
are aa done, and with a tender 
hand. But is it not an odd way 
of describing that (in Italy) ver 
ordinary salutation, to say, “He 
touched his lips to herhand”? We 
do not remember any Italian idiom 
of which it can be a translation. 
Is it American ? 

Mr Anstey is a writer of an 
entirely different character from 
Mr Crawford. His début in litera- 
ture was triumphant; ‘ Vice-Versa’ 
carried the popular applause with 


it ina sudden rush. Those who 
ventured to object were floored by 
the unanswerable hint that there 
are some people who do not know 
a a when they see it. 
0 


The wit 

eo droll a suggestion as the 
transformation of a middle-aged 
heavy father into the semblance of 
a schoolboy, was so exquisite that 
all England shrieked with laughter. 
We admit with t candour 
that this is the kind of wit of 
which Sydney Smith uttered the 
unforgettable and finely discrim- 
ina verdict, that it needed a 
surgical operation to get it into a 
Scotch brain; and ‘ Maga,’ thank 
heaven, is still Scoteh, and may 
stand upon her national char- 
acter. The wit which  con- 
sists in a ludicrous combina- 
tion of incongruities, laughable 
perhaps on the outside and for 
the moment, but containing no 
higher element of humour; a 
hard and painful jest touching, 
without perceiving it, the skirts 


of that cold matter-of-fact pr ae 

which is the most horrible o ail 
things, is not a form of human 
faculty which can sustain a length- 
ened effort. Father and son in 
this jeu desprit were types of 
the worst kind of their respective 
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classes ; and though we don’t deny 
that the transformation of a re 
spectable city man, of something 
more than middle age—a pompous 
personage, very confident of his 
own virtue and of the inferiority 
of everybody else—into the external 
appearance of a small schoolboy, 
and his exposure to all the acei- 
dents and incidents of a child’s 
life, is very ludicrous, the pain 
which isin the suggestion, to our 
mind, far overbalances the short- 
lived mirth, We can imagi 
that a finer genius might ‘find, 
in the adventures of a genial soul 
placed in such an extraordinary 
position, occasion for laughter in 
which there would be the sweet- 
ness of sympathy and true human 
nature. But the worried, astound- 
ed, indignant, middle-aged soul con- 
ceived by Mr. Anstey has not a 
grain of sympathy im him; and 
the contortions of his rage present 
a cruel spectacle, which it is not 
much to our credit to be amused 
by—which is like the miserable 
pranks of a drunkard, gloated 
over by a malicious crowd, rather 
than any more human performance. 
The subject of this practical joke 
does not even work out his de 
liverance, as in a fairy tale, by 
any softening of his nature, or 
repent of his hardness when he 
feels its effects, but is just as 
pompous, heartless, and selfish at 
the end of his strange experiences 
as at the beginning. He is like a 
cat with a tin kettle tied to its 
tail, irresistibly comic to those 
who appreciate that kind of fun, 
but rousing other sentiments in 
those who don’t; while the leer 
of the little boy, ludicrously ep- 
closed in the big res yt mat, 
and carrying with him the n 
little re brs a bad cid 
reternaturally disagreeable —~ a 
fight which we loathe to look at. 
But this was not the opinion ‘of 
the British public, which held both 
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its sides with laughter at so funny 
a sight. Youth is a kind of 
excuse for this sort of hard 
cynicism, in so far that a cer- 
tain cruelty is involved in in- 
experience, and that the sym- 

thetic faculties are awakened 

ut slowly, and have not force 
at first to resist the éclat of 
laughter which is called forth by 
asudden perception of the ludi- 
crous. And to do Mr~ Anstey 
justice, he did not mean to record 
an opinion that all are base, and 
lifea bad joke. There was no 
moral in his performance. He 
meant nothing but the laugh, and 
he had the ) Bor and such a 
success as has fallen to no humour- 
ist in our recollection. Thackeray 
was a long time making his repu- 
tation, and even Dickens, who 
struck more quickly “the way 
that takes the town,” began but 
modestly in comparison with the 
author of ‘ Vice- Versa,’ whose 
work was in heaven knows how 
many editions before he had time 
to draw breath. But such a 
wonderful triumph is not entirely 
advantageous, and it has its inevit- 
able recoil; it makes the next 
step a much harder one—a step 
from which any neophyte may 
shrink. 

This step, however, has been 
taken, and the result now lies 
before us. The practical joker 
has appeared before the world as 
a serious novelist. He has not 
attempted to continue the farcical 
method by which he earned his 
easy oats and it is a great deal 
more trying a matter to construct 
a feasible picture of human exist- 
ence than to raise a laugh by a 
fortunate concurrence of incon- 
pevtien, The ‘Giant’s Robe’ has 

n running its course somewhat 


flatly through the pages of a pop- 
ular magazine for the last year, 
and if we may believe what is 
told us in the newspapers, the 
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public has been so little disap- 
inted by it as to exhaust imme- 
iately a first and even a second 
edition—which is a circumstance 
that will give the author good 
heart to encounter inevitable criti- 
cism. One thing Mr. Anstey las 
not done, is to attempt to be funny, 
and carry out the tradition of his 
first essay in literature, for which 
we are grateful to him. He seems 
at first indeed to have wavered, and 
almost fallen into this snare; for 
we remember somewhere in the 
early of the book an elabo- 
rate piece of comicality in the 
description of an_ intoxicated 
gander, which was very laborious 
ooling. But the book has event- 
ually turned out a very serious 
novel indeed, full of complications 
and deceptions, and a guilty secret, 
with all the inevitable miseries 
that follow. By this time every- 
body, it is to be supposed, knows 
the story. Mark Ashburn, the 
hero, is a writer of novels, which, 
by a malignant conspiracy against 
him of those fiends in human 
shape known as publishers, never 
get ree print. But ha has a 
riend who possesses the ius 
in which he is wanting, aie 
leaves a manuscript in his hands, 
on the eve of a long voyage, which 
Mark is to dispose of, and see 
through the press. Having done 
this, the friend, Vincent Holroyd 
by name, goes off, and to all ap- 
ce gota drowned promptly, 

is ship being wrecked—though 
of course every experienced reade1 
knows better. Mark, who has no 
opinion of the story left in his 
charge, fulfils the directions given 
him, and to his amazement and 
mortification, finds that the same 
publishers who have rejected his 
own works are eager to publish 
this. The way in which these 
publishers thrust its authorship 
upon him, taking no denial—his 
refusal of the title—then the irri- 
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tation, the confusion of his mind, 
the temptation, since it can hurt 
no one, to allow them to believe 
this, and thus make the way 
easier for the true production of 
his fancy,—it is done with consider- 
able skill: and so is Mark’s scorn- 
ful contempt all through for the 
book which makes his fortune— 
the spiteful feeling which he en- 
tertains towards it, as though it 
were a concealed enemy, and his 
incapacity to see any excellence in 
it. All this is cleverly done, and 
is no doubt true to the workings 
of a mean nature; and had Mark 
been the villain of the story, to 
throw up the higher light of a 
magnanimous hero, or even to 
contrast with the opt power of 
honesty and honour, all would have 
been legitimate enough, though, 
even in the capacity of a villain, 
we should have found him no great 
thing. But this is not Mr. Ans- 
tey’s intention by any means. The 
villain of the piece is another and 
more futile rogue than Mark, and 
that strange hero is evidently in- 
tended to represent the ordinary 
sort of man, the kind of character 
intended by Thackeray when he 
wrote his novel without a hero, 
and presented Mr Arthur Penden- 
nis to the world. We fear we 
have come a long way down in both 
morals and manners, when the 
young lord of ordinary life, the 
unheroic actuality of man, such as 
is compatible with love and friend- 
ship, but not a being without faults 
like him of the old standard, finds 
expression not in the faulty, fickle, 
vain, thoughtless and easily taken- 
in Pen, with all his generosities 
and compunctions, but in the vul- 

and selfish person of Mr. Mark 
Ashburn. It is always possible to 
understand the shortcomings of 
the one, and to perceive how, with- 
out very much evil purpose, they 
have come about; fut with the 
other the charity of the imagina- 


tion is much more severely tasked. 
And it might perhaps be possible 
to believe that a man greatly 
tempted should succumb in the 
first instance, and consent to take 
to himself the honour and glory 
belonging to another who was dead 
and could never be the better of 
them, especially as he thought 
that glory to bea mere freak of 
public opinion, and his own real 
productions better than the one 
which was not his. It might 
have been a fine plan enough, 
to show how love awakened the 
sleeping conscience, and how the 
young man, not utterly false, came 
to feel it impossible to drag the 
woman he loved with him into the 
pit, and himself incapable of secur- 
ing happiness by false pretences, 
But this is no part of our young 
author’s scheme. He thinks it 
natural, apparently, that a high 
and pure emotion should make no 
difference, and that to secure his 
bride at any cost, though it may 
be to make her life miserable as 
well as his own, in the face of a 
catastrophe which must come, is 
what a man not altogether lost to 
better feelings would do. This 
low conception of human nature, 
and inca ability of perceiving where 
the ae if it exists at all, must 
come in, is as bad in art as it is in 
morals. Mr. Anstey might reply 
that he does not intend to repre- 
sent in Mark an elevated typeof 
being. No; but he means him to 
be an ordinary man; he had no 
intention of representing him as@ 
villain. He has evidently a con- 
viction that at bottom he is not 
such a bad fellow after all, and 


that his sins are hurried upon him — 


by circumstances, or by passion, or- 
by the mere impossibility of escape. 

And the worst is that there is 
no one in the book to better Mark. 
Such interest as there is is entirely 
with him. Mabel, indeed, appears 
in a vague halo of beauty and 
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sweetness, naturally somewhat in- 
definite——a young man’s ideal of 
what is charming and delightful 
ina young woman; but when she 
finally discovers the truth, there is 
as little relenting or pity in her 

tle bosom as if she were the 
conventional stony matron of an- 
cient fiction. The injured friend 
is a sulky fellow, with no true 
magnanimity in him, and no in- 
terest for the reader; and the 
villain, as has been said, is one 
of the foolishest and most futile 
‘schemers ever invented, which is 
saying a greatdeal. The tortures 
of the imagination to which this 
latter personage subjects little 
Dolly, pees: the child that 
she will be apprehended and put 
into prison because she has torn 
a stamp from an —— letter, 
are too ridiculous to credible, 
especially when they are repeated. 
Dolly herself, though she is a very 
pert little person, is occasionally 
amusing; and the good-humoured 
Trixie, Mark’s sister, and the only 
one in his family who believes 
in him, is natural and pleasant 
enough, if not very refined; but 
all the rest of the unfortunate 
young man’s surroundings—father, 
mother, and uncle —are vulgar 
and repellent to the last degree ; 
asort of Dickensish group of the 
lower middle elass—sordid, small, 
and ignorant. Mabel’s family, 
who are ladies and gentlemen, are 
vulgar too, in another way; and 
there is not a high light in the 
whole picture-—nothing but neutral 
tints deepening into darkness on 
every side. A hard materialism, 
unconscious that it is not the best 
that humanity can require, is in 
every line. The pursuit of the ideal 
sometimes carries the imagination 
out of the sphere of reason ; but 
even this is not so unfortunate as 
to have no ideal at all. 

Of all the errors which the art- 
ist or author can fall into, this is 
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the greatest. It is the commonest 
of mistakes, and a great one, we 
think, though very great artists are 
sometimes guilty of it, to enhance 
the nobleness of the principal 
figures by dwarfing and vulgaris- 
ing all those on the secondary level. 
But in the ‘ Giant’s Robe’ nobody 
is at all good or great, but all are 
secondary; nobody has our ap- 
proval, nobody has our sympathy. 
At the end we are somewhat sorry 
for Mark, when he begins to show 
a little pluck at last. But, as a 
matter of fact, we close the book 
without the least desire to see the 
face of any individual in it again. 
We feel inclined to commit our- 
selves, with the great Scotch Re- 
viewer inthe days when criticism 
was heroic, and say: This will 
never do; it is not wurth while 
being young and famous, and hailed 
by all the scouts of literature as 
one of the new brethren from whom 
everything is to be hoped, and ac- 
complish no more than this. Let 
us hope that posterity will prove 
us as wrong as Lord Jeffrey, and 
et receive from Mr. Anstey’s 
ands works that will entitle him 
to a place among its demigods, 
But in that case he will have to 
change his mode of procedure alto- 
gether, and look into human nature 
a little more deeply, and under- 
stand that art cannot exist any 
more than nature without heights 
and depths, which seem as yet un- 
known to his philosophy. Itis a 
(comparatively) easy thing to make 
the world grin at a practical joke. 
It is a very different thing to enlist 
its attention, to rouse its sympathy, 
to transport it into genial laughter 
and tears. Neither tear nor laugh 
is to be got out of the ‘Giant's 
Robe.’ e find no giant, butonly . 
various commonplace men of rather 
contemptible stature—no one any 
better on his neighbour. There 
is in it neither art nor heart. 
Mr. Hugh Conway (or Mr. J. F. 
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Fargus: why these quickly drop- 
assumptions of a fictitious 
name?) breaks ground in Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s domain—or rather, 
in a way which reminds us of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins at his best, when 
the ‘Woman in White’ gained 
him a legitimate and not unworthy 
triumph. ‘ Called Back,’ too, is one 
of those first works which have 
met with success quite unusual, 
and not entirely justified by its 
intrinsic value. tt is, however, 
an exciting story, which is a thing 
that has failed of late; and we 
are very willing to welcome the 
rof the old-fashioned fac- 

ulty of narrative, without wait- 
ing to inquire whether he is the 
possessor of genius as well. The 


tale is very weird, and striking, 
and singular. It has been already 
adapted for the stage, where its 
powerful effects will tell. There 
is originality, too, in the first ex- 


traordinary situation. The blind 
man, depressed and despairing— 
though why he should have been 
so, knowing, as he did, that his 
blindness was produced by cataract, 
and removable, we do not very 
clearly see—goes out of his rooms 
on a summer night to take a walk, 
mistakes the turning, and lets him- 
self in by his latch-key to what 
turns out to be a strange house, 
where suddenly he is made the 
ear- though not eye- witness of a 
murder. To walk into such a 
scene out of one’s quiet lodging, 
in the neighbourhood of Chelsea, 
is wonderful enough; but it is 
still more wonderful that the hero, 
on recovering his sight, should 
meet and fall in love with the girl 
whose shriek had rung through 
the house at the moment when the 
tragedy was accomplished, whom 
of course he does not recognise, 
but by whose means he is enabled 
to clear np the mystery. The 
reader will not expect to find much 
exhibition of character or delicate 
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pictures from the life in the midst 
of circumstances so unusual; and 
we may allow at once that these 
higher attractions of fiction are 
not to be found here. Mr. Gilbert 
Vaughan, who tells his own story, 
is a well recognized type of a 
hero, an indomitable young man 
with plenty of money, and a deter. 
mination to succeed in everythi 
he takes up. We wish there 
were more of him in life; and it ig 
refreshing to meet him even in 
fiction, knowing so exactly what he 
wants, and so ready to find out 
the means of attaining it. The 
poe of Pauline is more difficult ; 
ut yet, as her tale, too, is so extra- 
ordinary, and the mental condition 
in which her young husband grad- 
ually discovers her to be, is in itself 
wonderful enough to make further 
pains unnecessary, we can yery 
well do without any character, 
save the ordinary feminine sweet- 
ness, in her case coupled with that 
remarkable beauty which it is so 
very easy for a writer of fiction to 
bestow. One result, indeed, of the 
temporary eclipse of the female 
novelist, and ascendancy of the 
superior sex, is a whimsical one, 
The heroine sinks into unimport- 
ance, and we find again that sweet 
symbol of womankind without any 
particular or individual flavour to 
which we were accustomed in the 
old days. Mr, Crawford, indeed, 
being of an advanced school and 
American, as well as more potent 
in literary power than either of 
the gentlemen whom we have ven- 
tu to name along with him, 
endows his ladies with as much 
individuality as can be expected; 
but in the hands of Mr. Anstey and 
Mr. Fargus these young women 
fall into their proper subordinate 
places. They are worshipped, but 
they do nothing to deserve it, as is 
the time-honoured way. : 
The object of the story in this 
ease is to “call back” to reason 
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and consciousness the stunned in- 
telligence of Pauline, which has 
been totally obscured by the sight 
of the murder which her future 
lover, while still a blind man, 
heard. He marries her, unaware 
of the state of her mind, and be- 
ins his energetic researches after 
something that may restore her, 
before he has any conception of 
her story. He discovers the for- 
mer tragic connection between that 
story and the one extraordinary 
experience of his own life by 
means which are, it is true, quite 
improbable, as was his adventure, 
but yet permissible enough to an 
artist with Mr. Fargus’s faculty 
for pure narrative, and amply jus- 
tified by the effect they produce. 
The villain is a poor one, as 80 
many villains are; but the adven- 
tures of the narrator never fail 
to command’ our interest. And 
when he follows Ceneri, the sec- 
ondary villain, to Siberia, we have 
a most forcible and lifelike pic- 
ture, entirely new to us, added to 
the strength of the narrative. Very 
few persons can be qualified to 
syne upon its truth to fact, 
ut it looks most genuine, and 
adds a pang of pity and horror to 
the excitement of the tale. The 
young Englishman, furnished with 
all sorts of letters of recommenda- 
tion, follows, for thousands of miles, 
the convoys of convicts on their 
march to the mines, and at last 
comes up with the one he seeks. The 
description he gives of the horrible 
resting-place to which these poor 
wretches are conducted at the end 
of their day’s march—*a gloomy 
square building surrounded by a 
tall palisade,” which is to be found 
at the entrance of every village— 
is almost too terrible to quote. 
“Light another cigarette — you 
will want it,” says the Russian 
officer significantly, as he leads him 
to this den—“a Se cavern, 
at the bottom of which all the im- 
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purities of the world were rotting 
and putrefying,” and which was 
crowded with men, miserable, foot- 
sore, degraded, without even space 
enough to afford their tired bodies 


‘any rest. 


I could think of 
was this: Why did not these men 
rush out, overpower the guards, and 
escape from this reeking den? I put 
the question to Varlémolf. They 
never attempt to escape while on the 
march,’ he said. ‘It is a point of 
honouramong them. If one escapes, 
those left are treated with much 
greater severity.’ 

“*Do none ever get away?” 

“* Yes, many do when they are sent 
to the works. But it does them no 
good. They must pass through the 
towns on their flight, or they would 
starve; and they are always caught 
and sent back.’ . . . 

“ All along the wall was a slanti 
platform upon which men Jay in vari- 
ous attitudes. Being the most com- 
fortable station, every inch of it was 
covered by recumbent forms. In the 
angle formed by the prison wall I . 
saw a man reclining as if utterly worn 
out.... ‘This is the person I was 
looking for,’ I said to the officer who 
stood at my side, mitigating to some 
extent the noxiousness of the atmo- 
sphere by the cigarette he puffed vig- 
orously. 

“*T am glad you have found him,’ 
he said politely. ‘Now the sooner 
we get outaide the better, The air 
here is unhealthy,’ 

“Unhealthy! it was fetid. I was 
filled with wonder, as I looked at the 
bland French-speaking captain at my 
side, at the state of mind to which a 
man must bring himself before he 
could calmly stand in the midst of 
his fellow - creatures and see such 
misery unconcernedly, could even 
think he was but doing his duty,” 


Ceneri, whom he finds here, who 
is the uncle of Pauline, an acces- 
sory, however unwilling, to the 
murder, which was extremely con- 
venient to him, affords the young 
man, all the information, 


“The only thin 


necessary 
and he hurries home full of hope. | 
The restoration of Pauline to full 
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consciousness and love, belongs to 
the region of the ordinary love- 
story, and is kept back unneces- 
sarily by certain expedients ver 

well known to us, but which will 
interest the reuder who has a 
wholesome interest in all love- 
stories, though inferior to the other 
portions of the tale, 

It is, no doubt, the singular suc- 
cess of ‘Called Back’ which has 
induced Mr Fargus to reprint and 
present to the world in haste the 
handful of detached stories, pub- 
lished in periodicals, which he in- 
genuously entitles ‘Bound Tov- 
gether.’ The best of these stories, 
we make bold to say, were first in- 
troduced to the public in the pages 
of this magazine, which nevertheless 
does not sufficiently bias our judg- 
ment as to induce us to consent that 
he has done well in the outset of his 
career by setting at once a basket 


of fragments upon the literary 


table. This, which looks like an 
economy of the said fragments, is 
in reality a niggardly performance, 
unbecoming a young writer at the 
beginning of his career. Such 
ecllections should be left until the 
fountain of invention runs low, 
and a return upon the sources of 
youth is invigorating. It is an 
expedient which has indeed been 
very generally adopted of recent 
years, but it is neither desirable 
nor gracious. “The Secret of 
the Stradivarius,” with which the 
volume opens, is by much the 
best of these stories. It is weird 
and thrilling in its strange tragedy, 
entirely unexplained and inex- 
plainable—carrying us into those 
regions of pure impossibility which 
are so much more satisfactory, at 
once for the romancer and for the 
reader, than those in which the 
bewildering suggestions of pseudo- 
science can come in. No uncon- 
scious cerebration can account for 
the mysterious drama which has 
got into the strings of the violin, 
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and transports the player into ‘the 
very scenes and external surrounds 
ings amid which the fatal 

works itself out. The other. tales 
are average examples of this kind of 
literature, essays in fiction with no 
particular purpose, and inspired by 
no principle of art. Some of them 
belong to the old and well-known 
type of the ‘ Keepsake’ and other 
annual miscellanies—well enough 
for the entertainment of a moment, 
but not likely to contribute to any 
established reputation. In two 
at least, “My First Client” and 
“The Bandsman’s Story,” the lead: 
ing incident is not original. The 
ghostly client who comes at the 
moment of his death to sign a 
will upon which the fortunes of a 
favourite child depend, is but a 
dim bourgeois repetition of a much 
more effective French story, “Le 
Serment d’un Joueur,’ the author 
of which we have unfortunately for- 
gotten, though we think it belongs 
to the elder Dumas. M. le Comte 
or M. le Chevalier in the former tale 
dies in Versailles, while making one 
of the card-party of his Majesty 
Louis XV., and at the same hour 
is seen, to the amazement of all 
beholders, unexpectedly, and with- 
out communication with any who 
sees him, to walk across his own 
park, into his own country-house, 
where afterwards his will is found, 
freshly signed. Whether the French 
law dispenses with witnesses to the 
signature of a will, or whether 
there is some provision made for 
this, we forget. Mr Fargus’s ten 
witnesses (also, by the way, a card 
party) settle this question with 
overwhelming effect, and perhaps 
the vulgar modern surroundings 
make the story almost more ghost 
ly than when dressed in the cos 
tume and adapted to the more 
picturesque incidents of last cen 
tury. he story of the music 
which leads to the discovery of @ 


murder—an airy tune, thefavourite 
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of the murdered man, which brings 
at once his avengers and his mur- 
derer to the scene of the crime— 
recalls a tale of similar character, 
though without, so far as we can 
recollect, either murder or ven- 
ce in it, which is told in a 
eollection of stories by Miss Ed- 
wards, published a number of years 
Probably in both cases the 
incident has descended from a 
common source ; for, so faras ghost- 
stories of this primitive character 
are concerned, it is probably true, 
as our American instructor in- 
forms us, that all the tales have 
been told. 

There is one of Mr. Fargus’s 
tales, however, which is, so far as 
we are aware, quite original and 
highly privity It is the con- 


cluding story, called “A Specula- 
tive Spirit,” and is worth three- 
on of the others put together. 
t 


does not, however, owe its suc- 
cess to the kind of power which 
we are willing to acknowledge in 
‘Called Back.’ There is no thrill- 
ing power of narrative, no weird 
combination of mysteries. All is 
quite simple, ordinary, and pro- 
saic, even a little vulgar, in the 
circumstances, and the effect is 
produced by one of the most 
truly humorous suggestions which 
we remember to have met in what 
may be called the comic ghost- 
story. The “Speculative Spirit” 
is not,as might be supposed at 
the first glance, a visionary philo- 
.sopher, but a stockbroker, with that 
wonderful prescience of the falls 
and risings again of stock which 
is 80 common to the speculator in 
novels, and at the same time not 
unknown in real life. Bobbett is 
the most keen and knowing, but 
at the same time the least showy, 
of operators. “He gave all his 
time to it, and had the most mar- 
vellous way of picking up informa- 
tion before other people ;” and the 
confidence in him of his partner 
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was boundless. When, accord- 
ingly, this partner (Bobbett hav- 
ing started on a journey) receives 
a telegram directing him to “sell 
thirty thousand Marthas,” meaning 
Manchester and Dundee railwa 

shares, his astonishment is bound- 
less; but his faith stands the test, 
and he obeys, though against his 
judgment, the inexplicable injunc- 
tion—the explanation of which 
comes a little later in the news 
that there has been a tremendous 
railway accident, in which Bobbett 
has been killed instantaneously, 
The sharp practice of the ghostly 
swindler, who rushes hot (or cold) 
from his mangled body to the 
nearest telegraph office, and con- 
trives to net so many thousands 
by the catastrophe which kills him, 
is delightful. ‘The story is concise, 
and thoroughly effective; and we 
decline to believe the suggestion 
thrown in at the end, that his 
partner Hopkins, who tells it, and 
whose veracity is vouched for on 
the ground that he has no imagina- 
tion, may probably turn out not so 
dull as he looks, and that Bobbett 
died peacefully in his bed. It is 
much too good to be dashed by 
any such hypothesis. This genre 
of the supernatural has not been 
sufficiently worked out. Warnings 
sent by dead hands have almost 
invariably been of a solemn char- 
acter. But as we have no evidence, 
after all, that the mere fact of death 
operates as great a change upon 
the spirit as upon the dy: there 

seems no reason why the imagina- 

tion should confine itself to this 

serious view; and no better or 

more purely comic instance of the 

ruling passion strong in death 

could be imagined. All the ac 

cessories, too, are good,—the tele- 

graph clerk who feels a blast of 
old air enter,and hears his needles 

clicking, the consternation and 

astonishment of the partner, whose ' 
faith in “ Marthas” was only not 
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so strong as his faith in Bobbett; 
the perfect, matter-of-fact, unscru- 
pulousness of ghost and man, It 
is perhaps a natural human senti- 
ment which prefers to preserve an 
atmosphere of solemnity around 
the conclusion of human affairs, 
and to make the m always 
an important one which is brought 
by a visitor from beyond the grave ; 
but it is only a sentiment, and so 
far as fact and reason can be 
spoken of as applying to the super- 
natural, in no way founded upon 
anything that can be deduced from 
them. A ghostly freak like this 
is very different from the mystic- 
sublime (or ridiculous) of the 
“Daughter of the Stars,” which 
is simply nonsense ; and as simple 
nonsense, has run the round of all 
the old-fashioned Books of Beauty 
(with appropriate illustration in 
the form of a copperplate Houri) 
and Christmas numbers in all 
time. 

It is very curious, however, and 
characteristic of the time, that all 
the young authors whose début we 
have here noted, employ in their 
different ways that element of the 
occult which has apparently, after 
a long interval of prose, begun 
again to count among the favour- 
ite agencies in literature at least, 
and probably also in the world. 
Mr. Grawford employs it in its 
most remarkable traditional form 
in the magic of the East, which 
nobody has fathomed. Mr. Anstey 
brings it into his broad farce char- 
acteristically and cynically, in that 
simple and matter-of-fact manner 
peculiar to him, with which mind 
and spirit have nothing to do. Mr. 
Fargus is eo the boldest of 
all in his adoption of those powers 
which so many 
lieve in,and w 


v¢ begin to be- 
ich it is fashion- 
able to say are not supernatural 
at all, but depend upon some inex- 
plicable action of the mind—as if 
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that explained the m . When 
Pauline, roused b to all of the 
murderer, suddenly makes her way, 
in the trouble of her awakeni 
consciousness, to the house in whi 
the tragedy took place, and which 
her lover, too, vaguely recognised ag 
the scene of this strange adventure, 
the touch of her hand brings before 
him the whole scene, as he did not 
see but heard it, but as she both 
heard and saw. Seated in the 
fated room, he beholds over again 
the horrible occurrence, while she, 
ping in the depths of her bewil- 
ered memory, recalls it. We are 
not perhaps sufficiently of our gen- 
eration to receive this scene with 
the same interest as those which are 
pure narrative, but none of the 
recognised censors of public opinion 
have, so far as we know, objected 
to it, or marked it as illegitimate, 
The young age, the age of these 
young writers, has received once 
more this science of prodigy into 
its mind, along with all the other 
sciences that are supposed to bear 
so different a meaning. This fact 
is as curious as anything that we 
have met with in contemporary 
history. The age of Huxley and 
Darwin has become again the age 
of magic, and the unseen and un- 
knowable accord another victo: 
in their perennial struggle wi 
fact and the certainties of the 
natural philosopher. These flue- 
tuations of the human mind are 
not amenable to reason. When 
they are stopped in the legitimate 
way, they resort to the unlawful; 
and. men who: cannot persuade 
themselves to believe in a God, 
question the nearest table, and 
woo its supposed tenant to give 
them arguments for their own 
immortality. What a thing is 
man !—and to what strange va- 
garies is subject this curious capri- 
yi being, this quintessence 
ust | 
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Tue readers of the ‘Times’ have 
been startled of late by the appear- 
ance in its columns of two long 
essays bearing the ominous title, 
“Discontent in the Army.” To 
the first of these we turned in fear 
and trembling. We know that the 
army was little satisfied with the 
treatment it had of late received, 
and the inference to be drawn from 
the text of the coming sermon 
seemed to be that discontent had 
culminated in mutiny. Great was 
therefore our relief when, on read- 
ing further, we discovered that the 
object of the writer was, not to 
gives us news, good or bad, but 
only to show to the’ officers of 
the army that for the complaints 
of ill-usage in which they indulge 
there is no foundation in fact. 
It is a mistake to suppose that 
recent changes have in any de- 
gree interfered mischievously with 
their condition or prospects. The 
abolition of purchase, so far from 
operating to their hurt, has proved 
eminently advan us to them. 
To be sure a captain is now com- 
pulsorily reti when he com- 

letes the fortieth year of his age. 

ut the country has provided for 
him a pension—£200 a-year for 
life—which is infinitely better 
for him, whether he can see it or 
not, than being allowed to spend a 
fortune in buying himself forward 
—only that as a colonel, or perhaps 

a major, he might sell out again. 

Starting from this point, the essay- 
ist goes on to e that lesser 
grievances, - eres he enumerates 
seven, are of them imagi , 
Thus much for the oaisiaas ‘And 
now, only the other day, comes forth 
a supplemental paper, in which the 
grievances of the rank and file are 
considered and discussed with an 


originality which takes our 
breath away. To this we 1 
advert very shortly, but not till 
after we have dealt with our 
author’s well-intentioned endea- 
vour to satisfy the class to whom 
his observations are specially ad- 
dressed, that he knows much 
better what is really for their good 
than they know themselves. 

We are sorry to say that how- 
ever benevolent his intentions 
may be he has not carried his 
point. The great body of officers, 
as well those actually serving as 
those shelved, refuse to be con- 
vinced by his reasoning. This 
was soon made manifest by the 
rapidity with which letter after 
letter appeared flatly contradict- 
ing both his premises and. his 
conclusions. The officer sent 
about his business in the prime 
of life, so far from —— 
gratitude for the liberality wi 
which he has been treated, s 
with bitterness of prospects blight- 
ed and faith not kept with him. 
His junior, still in the ranks, com- 
romp that his profession o for 

im no career. And gentlemen of 
point 


experience than he, 
out that recent changes, incident 
on abolition, have dislocated if not 


destroyed the old regimental 
system, of which the leading char- 
acteristic was an abiding pee § 
of the honour of his corps, su 
as rendered it next to impossible 
for any member of the mess glar- 
ingly to misconduct himself. In 
every one of the objections thus 
raised to the well-intentioned 
ments of the ‘Times’ con- 
tributor, we are bound to. ac- 


knowledge that we ize a 
large measure of south. 1. e aie 
out of ten of the cadets now at 
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Sandhurst and Woolwich, the 
army offers no settled career. B 
spurts and starts individuals 
among them may be hoisted over 
the barriers which time alone puts 
in their way. But the great bulk 
have nothing better to look for- 
ward to than twenty or thirty 
ears’ knocking about the world 
in subordinate situations, and then 
dismissal, with perhaps a step of 
honorary rank and an annuity 
calculated on a scale which com- 
ls the person receiving it to 
ive like a gentleman, yet fails 
adequately to supply him with 
the means of doing so. Nor are 
the lamentations of those who 
remember what regiments and 
regimental life used to be forty 
years ago by any means to be 
disregarded. A long peace may 
have made the officers of that 
day less conversant than their 
fathers were with both the prin- 
ciples and practice of their pro- 
fession. But their regiment was 
to them their home; the’ colonel 
was their father ; and their brother 
officers, from the major down to 
the youngest ensign just joined, 
were truly their brothers. Now 
no man, even if he succced to the 
command of a regiment in which 
his best days have been spent, can 
be expected to take the same in- 
terest in its wellbeing that he 
would have done but for the 
rule which limits his tenure of 
office to three or four years. And 
if the further rule be strictly 
acted upon which throws the com- 
mand of regiments ‘on selection, 
what motive will the new-comer 
have to regard either the officers 
or the men committed to his 
charge in any other light than as 
persons among whom it is his busi- 
ness to enforce for a given time 
attention to their military duties? 
The writer in the ‘ Times’ denoun- 
ces, not perhaps without justice, 
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the extravagance of mess expenses 
and regimental entertainments; 
and one at least of those who re- 
ply to him, suggests that these 
and other abuses are not to be 
corrected, except by the exercise 
of parental authority over young 
men by.commanding officers. But 
what commanding officer, who 
knows that in three or four years 
he will have seen the last of his 
regiment, will give himself the’ 
trouble to conciliate his young men, 
and thus qualify himself to become 
their adviser? And what: regard 
are the young men likely to pay to 
other than the professional orders 
of a chief with whom they are 
perfectly well aware that their 
connection must cease before it 
can grow into anything like mu. 
tual respect and confidence? It 
appears, then, to us, that excellent 
as his intentions may be, the 
military critic of the Pimes? has 
said little to allay the discontent 
in the army of which he complains, 
and nothing at all to prove that 
either individuals or the public 
have been the gainers by that one 
articular act which confessedl 
ies at the root of the great bulk 
of the grievances which he has 
undertaken to explain away. 

The truth is that the writer 
whose paper we are noticing, like 
every other out-and-out supporter 
of the new order of things, rides 
off from a statesman-like consider- 
ation of what the system has done 
for the country on points of detail, 
as these affect or are held to affect 
the fortunes of individuals. 

To the considerations of officers’ 
grievances he accordingly devotes 
in his first paper rather more than 
two closely printed columus, while 
his defence of army organisation, 
of short service, and so forth, is 
suppressed into four brief se- 
tences. This is not surprising. 
From the standpoint taken up m 
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dealing with the former subject, 
there might a deal be said 
that was plausible. Into the dis- 
cussion of the latter no sophistry 
could be introduced; and hence 
one or two bold assumptions, not 
one of which will bear a moment’s 
serious examination, are all that 
he has judged it expedient to put 
forth. To these, as well as the 
more elaborate details of his 
second essay, we may advert by- 
and-by. Meanwhile the care 
with which he has reduced to eight 
distinct headings, the wrongs of 
which officers are supposed to com- 
plain, at once enables and compels 
us to put in a proper light the 
question really at issue between 
the Government and the nation. 
It is this. Has the abolition of 
purchase among officers, followed 
up by the introduction of short 
service as now practised, proved 
to be for both officers and men 
the beneficent measures which their 
author expected them to be? In 
other words, did an exercise of the 
Royal prerogative, such as had not 
been heard of for centuries, bring 
relief to the tax-payer, while at 
the same time it brightened the 
prospects of those classes in society 
from among which the bulk of our 
recruits are drawn, and must always 
bedrawn? For these, after all, are 
the points which it wane deeply 
concerns the people at large to un- 
derstand. Whatever lies beyond 
them may be open to dispute ; but 
whether the democracy has gained 
or lost, by an act not voluntarily 
perpetrated—of that we may be 
sure—but forced upon a Liberal 
Government by its Radical sup- 
porters, that is a question which 
the ‘ Times’ writer keeps steadily 
in the background, and that is there- 
fore the question which we now 
pro at some length to discuss. 
wo reasons were assigned. for 
the abolition of purchase—one be- 
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fore, the other after, the issue of 
the Royal Warrant. The latter 
came from the Minister more im- 
mediately connected with the ser- 
vice, and therefore assumed to be 
a prominent adviser of the Crown 
in that instance. The former was 
advanced by the bulk of his Radi- 
cal supporters in and outside: the 
House of Commons. We may as 
well deal with the Ministerial 
apology in the first place, both 
because it was spoken, so to say, 
in a whisper at the time, and be- 
cause it has never, as far as we 
know, been publicly enlarged upon 
since. It was this—that without 
doing away with purchase in the 
line, it would be impossible to ac- 
complish the end which the Gov- 
ernment had in view,—i.e., “to 
weld”—such were his own words 
—‘into one harmonious whole, the 
discordant elements of which the 
military force of the country was 
composed.” This somewhat gran- 
diloquent expression meant, when 
reduced to common English, that 
the militia must no longer be 
treated as a semi-civil force, but 
being brought under the absolute 
control of the War Minister, must 
henceforth regard itself, and be re- 
garded by the country, as an in- 
tegral portion of the regular army. 
Now, for the life of us, we could 
not understand at the moment, 
and we are still unable to com- 
prehend, what possible connection 
there could be between abolition of 
purchase in the line, and the trans- 
ference of militia business from 
the Home tothe War Office. If, 
indeed, the Minister had intend- 
ed, either by Act of Parliament 
or by asecond arbitrary exercise 
of the prerogative, to convert 
militiamen bodily into linesmen, 
then some glimmering of light 
might have fallen upon his dockee 
ation. Purchase in the militia has 
ever been a thing unknown; and to 
x 
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sanction exchanges from non-pur- 
chase into purchase regiments, 
would have opened the door to all 
manner of abuses. But we doubt 
whether the Government ever se- 
riously entertained such an idea; 
and we know, that. whether enter- 
tained or not, it was never acted 
upon. Militia regiments have no 
doubt so far lost their identity, 
that they stand in‘the Army List 
as supplemental battalions to regi- 
ments of the line. But neither 
may an officer in a militia regi- 
ment exchange with an officer in 
a line regiment, nor can a non- 
commissioned officer or private in 
a militia battalion be transferred 
without his own free choice to one 
or other of the line battalions with 
which his own happens to be con- 
nected. The excuse, therefore, 
offered by Lord Cardwell for a 
measure concerning the policy of 
which we suspect he entertains 
arious doubts, may safely be rele- 
gated toa rm among those high- 
sounding phrases with which men 
in power usually endeavour to hide 
from others, if not from them- 
selves, the mistakes they have 
made or are meditating. We ac- 
cordingly leave it where it stands, 
a striking example of the shifts to 
which wise and good men are often 
reduced when driven to assign 
reasons for acts in themselves un- 
reasonable, while we deal more at 
large with the point raised by the 
Radicals, and over and over again, 
we regret to say, reiterated and 
enlarged upon by gentlemen high 
in office, of whom better things 
might have been expected. 

he popular notion of purchase 
in the army ten or twelve years 
ago was, as we believe it still is, 
something like this. The Crown, 
instead of dealing fairly by the 
people, and appointing the best 
men, whether of noble or humble 
birth, to military trusts—put up 
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commissions in the army for sale, 
and thus provided g incomes 
for the sons of the aristocracy at 
the public expense. In acting thus, 
it not only abused the constitu. 
tional rights of the sovereign, but 
it handed over to the persons with 
whom it dealt, the absolute con- 
trol of the armed force of the 
country. For gentlemen who paid 
owes heal cash, in exchange for 
appointments acquired a vested 
interest in such appointments, and 
were placed in a position towards — 
both their superiors and inferiors 
incompatible with the maintenance 
of proper discipline. Moreover, 
the injustice done to all who con- 
trived, through interest or other- 
wise, to obtain commissions with- 
out purchase, was crying. These 
might be few or many in number; 
but whether brought in from civil 
life, or, as occasionally happened, 
promoted from the ranks, their 
condition in either case was pitia- 
able. They found themselves pur- 
chased over, time after time, by 


‘boys whose sole claim to advance- 


ment was a well-filled purse, and 
had no brighter prospect to look 
forward to than long years of ser- 
vice as subalterns, to be followed 
by reduction to half-pay when the 
became old and worn out. Sue 
a system could be regarded only 
asa glaring wrong done to the 
democracy, the members of which 
body endure all the hardships of 
military life without being allowed 
any adequate share in its advan- 
ur readers will doubtless 
recollect how often a soldier 80 
distinguished as De Lacy Evans 
used to indulge, from his place in 
the House of Commons, in rhodo- 
montades of this sort—apparently 
forgetting that he was himself a 
living witness to their hollowness, 
inasmuch as promotion from a 
lieutenancy to a lieutenant-col- 
onelcy had come to him, with- 
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out purchase, in the brief interval 
of two years. But if we look 
back with surprise at inconsisten- 
cies of this sort, still greater is our 
astonishment to find that there are 
ublic men, and among them Min- 
isters of the Queen, who continue 
to encourage an unthinking crowd 
in harbouring these delusions. 
Thus, in a remarkable speech, de- 
livered not very long in Read- 
ing, Mr. Shaw Lefevre repeated, by 
unmistakable insinuations, all that 
Sir De Lacy Evans had been in 
the habit of asserting twenty years 

. After enumerating a long 
list of favours conferred upon the 
country by a liberal Administra- 
tion, he wound up by saying,— 
“Lastly, outside the line of legis- 
lation, great administrative changes 
have been effected. The purchase 
system in the army has been abol- 
ished. Competition for the whole 
public service has been substitut- 
ed for patronage. The army has 
been reorganised.” And the crowd 
assembled to listen applauded 
these statements to the echo, be- 
lieving that a substantial boon 
had been conferred upon the tax- 
payer, and the people’s right as- 
serted to see that the army should 
hereafter be so managed as to 
throw open to poor as well as to 
rich men the honours and the 
emoluments of a noble profession. 
‘ When we mention, in reference to 
the substitution of competition for 
patronage in the Civil Service, 
that there are, while we write, 
four vacancies in the Government 
offices, for which more than fifty 
oung men are competing, some 
idea may be formed of the chances 
of success for him whose parents 
or guardians are not rich enough 
to give him the best education 
which money can procure. But 
this by the way, as a point for 
the aspiring democracy to consid- 
er, after they shall have taken in 
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what we are about to tell them 
about — in the army and 
its a sap : > 
ith the true history o 

chase in the British entity, elite 
inclined to suspect that not many 
of those who either regret or re- 
joice over its abolition, are very 
well acquainted. It will be our 
business, before bringing this 
article to a close, to enlighten 
both parties on that head; but 
before entering upon that subject, 
it may not be amiss ta satisfy our- 
selves as pre — the tax- 
payer or the e—using that 
term as it is cooky Mr. Bradlau h 
and orators of his stamp—or the 
public service, has gained by the 
administrative changes, for effect- 
oe — Commissioner 
of Works desires his pa to 
credit. As far as oer den the 
tax-payer, we find that the imme- 
diate cost to him of the realisation 
of a Radical crotchet was some- 
thing more than six millions ster- 
ling, that being the amount ad- 
vanced for purchasing up saleable 
commissions. There is, however, 
a farther and not less serious de- 
mand upon our pockets. The sum 
paid last year in the shape of pen- 
sions to officers com rily re- 
tired, ap to have between 
three and four hundred thousand 

unds; and there is every pros- 
pect of its becoming, as time rolls 
on, continually greater. And not 
the least curious part of the matter 
is, that while the Government 
which has laid these burdens on 
the people takes immense credit to 
itself for the liberality with which 
it treated, and continues to treat, 
army officers, the credulous people 
are Scodiedehiod into believing that, 


in some mysterious way or another, 


they, too, have benefited by the 
proceeding. Now, how stand the 
facts of the case? The reorganisa- 
tion of the army,—in other words, 
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the introduction of short service, 
with its well-considered result— 
the cutting off from the rank and 
file of all reasonable hope of a pen- 
sion,— had been settled before the 
Bill for the Abolition of Purchase 
among the officers came into the 
House of Commons. There was 
no mistaking the object of that 
move. The admirers of the Prus- 
sian system told us, and told us 
truly, that only thus could a re- 
liable reserve be created, The 
civilian portion of the Ministry 
took a wider view of the subject. 
They had long been cudgelling 
their braims to discover some 
means whereby the Army Esti- 
mates might be relieved from some 
portion of the dead weight; and 
now a scheme came before them 
which held out something like a 
certainty that in the course of a 
generation or two it might be well- 
nigh extinguished altogether. The 
80,000 or 90,000 old soldiers whose 
names crowded the pension list 
would gradually die out; and, 
thanks to the ingenious device of 
three years with the colours and 
nine in the reserve, there would 
be none except the maimed—even 
in war comparatively few in num- 
ber—to succeed them. But econo- 
mies of this sort could not well be 
practised without throwing dust in 
the eyes of the classes on whom 
they were meant to bear hard. A 
convenient method of attaining 
that end was presented by taking 
up the Radical cry against pur- 
chase; and the steady opposition 
offered to it by a considerable 
minority in the House of Com- 
mons, composed mainly of country 
, eee and by a majority in 
the House of Lords, confirmed the 
people in the belief that Ministers 
were in this, as well as in other 
directions, fighting their battle 
against a proud aristocracy. 

We are inclined to believe that 
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the delusion under which the Radi- 
cals laboured on that occasion will 
soon pass, if it be not al 
passing, away. How their cham 
pions in the House of Commons 
sat mute when the Minister de 
clared his intention of making 
good to every officer whatever his 
commission might have cost him, 
we never could understand. It 
was hard enough upon the tax- 
payer to compel him to become 
the purchaser, at what was under 
stood to be regulation price, of 
some hundreds, or it might be 
thousands, of bits of parchment 
which could no longer be of use to 
anybody. But to insist upon his 
going further, and becoming there- 
by a participant in transactions 
every one of which violated the 
moral law, was really too bad. 

For reasons hereafter to be ex- 
—— the military authorities 
ad fixed a scale beyond which 
officers seeking promotion by pur- 
chase were not to go; sn both 
parties to the bargain gave their 
word of honour that, neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly, was the 
ulation violated. Yet violated it 
was every day—latterly, we be 
lieve, with the full knowledge of 
the Horse Guards—and sums ex- 
ceeding the regulation price three 
or four times over were continually 
paid, in order to facilitate an ar- 
rangement which must have other- ° 
wise hung fire. Was there no 
successor to. Joseph Hume in the 
House bold enough to protest 
against a waste of public money 
so scandalous as the Minister pro- 
posed to incur, nor any so far 
sighted as to point out that he was 
sowing a seed which must in due 
time grow up into a financial upas- 
tree? Under the old system, the 
great bulk of British officers served 
their country virtually for nothing. 
Their pay, while present with their 
regiments or employed apart from 
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them, scarcely covered the interest 
of the money they had laid out on 
their commissions; and when they 
retired—after, perhaps, six or eight 
years spent in harness—they did 
so without putting in any claim to 
half-pay, or to pension except in 
the case of wounds From the 
hour in which purchase was abol- 
ished, every youth gazetted to a 
lieutenancy, whether in the cay- 
alry, the artillery, the engineers, 
or the infantry, mes entitled, 
at the end ofa certain period of 
service, to a pension for life, and 
is compelled, after attaining a 
regulation age, to retire upon it, 
whether he will or not. 

These are curious incidents in 
‘the rise and progress of a move- 
ment which began and was con- 
summated under the plea of at once 
diminishing the cost of the army 
to the State, and placing the de- 
mocracy on a level in military life 
with the aristocracy. But the ab- 
surdity of the manceuvre does not 
end even there. Commissions in 
the army, like clerkships in the 
public offices, are thrown open to 
public competition. The son of the 
village baker, equally with the son 
of the squire, is eligible to become 
a candidate ; and if at the examin- 
ation conducted by the represen- 
tatives of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, he succeed in winnin 
a greater number of marks, he wil 
make his way into Woolwich or 
Sandhurst over the head of his 
aristocratic rival. This sounds 
very. fine, and is well calculated to 
stir the blood of the aspiring de- 
mocratic tradesman, but it has its 
dark side too. The preliminary 
examinations for Woolwich and 
Sandhurst are no trifling matters, 
The lad who means to come suc- 
cessfully out of either, must ac- 
quire at least a smattering in 
many branches of knowledge ; and 
all who have sons to educate, know 
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that such smattering costs money, 
Can the village baker afford to 
send his son to a good school, and 
supplement the instruction received 
there by committing him for three, 
or six, or any number of months, to 
the care ofa crammer? We sus 
pect not; and therefore the assur- 
ance that both the civil and mili- 
tary services are accessible to men 
of all classes is the merest fallacy. 
Under the new order of things the 
lowly bred have a much less ce 
of raising themselves, through the 
army, to the rank of gentleman, 
than they hadundertheold, For- 
merly the successful confectioner, 
especially if he were a Liberal in 
politics, could purchase a commis- 
sion for his son whenever he chose, 
Now his son may be too stupid or 
too idle to face an examination— 
in which case, if a gentleman he is 
determined to become, the youth 
must make his way to that posi- 
tion through some other channel, 
And what to the poor baker is 
the offer of an open competition 
in which he and his son are toa 
poor to take a part? Hence, so 
far from the door of advancement 
to honours and emoluments being 
thrown open to the poor and lowly, 
recent changes in the army have 
more effectually closed it against 
them than ever. 

No doubt promotion, from the 
ranks is still possible, and let us 
be just to the Government wher- 
ever we can. The Liberals have 
done a good deal in betteri 
the condition of non-commission 
officers; and with the new rank 
which they have thought fit to 
make—that of warrant officers— 
we have no fault to find. But we 
are much mistaken if the effect, 
of these changes be not. rather to 
diminish than increase among en- 
listed men the number of aspirants 
for commissions. The sergeant- 
major—whose pay is equal to his 
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wants, who has no appearances to 
keep up, and is assured of a 
pension, and probably civil em- 
loyment under the wn, after 
fre takes his discharge—will think 
twice before he consents, at 
middle life, to exchange his posi- 
tion for that of a subaltern. And 
as to the rank and file, their 
prospects, under existing circum- 
stances, are as little brilliant as 
can well be. They enlist for three 
ears. Whether they will be al- 
wed to _ yoo their services 
must depend upon circumstances 
over which they have little con- 
trol. But one or other of two 
consequences will certainly follow. 
Ifall or the bulk of them turn 
out to be sturdy fellows, whom 
their officers desire to retain, and 
who are retained accordingly, then 
the pension-list, already heavily 
weighted by the provision made 
for officers compulsorily retired, 
will become intolerable. If all or 
the bulk of them prefer passing 
into the reserve, then they have 
little else to anticipate than a sum 
of money down, which they may 
d as they choose, a retaining- 
ee of sixpence a-day for a few 
years and then— probably the 
workhouse. No grosser deceit 
could therefore be practised, on 
both the tax-payer and the demo- 
cracy, than was sanctioned if not 
originated by the Ministers, who 
led them to believe—and still, as 
we see, to convince them— 
that short service and the aboli- 
tion of purchase give to them 
substantial advantages. 

But of all the misrepresenta- 
tions put forward in justification 
of the latter of these measures, 

haps the most outrageous was 
that which described the purchase 
system as an arrangement de- 
vised for the purpose of handing 
over the people’s army to the un- 
checked control of its officers. 
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There never was the slightest 
ground for so flagrant a fallacy, 
The purchase officer had just as 
much and just as little to say to 
the discipline of his regiment as hig 
non-purchase comrade ; and in his 
commission he established no more 
of a vested interest than if it had 
come to him gratuitously. There 
was, indeed, this difference in the 
conditions of the two gentlemen, 
that the one was bound to 
conduct in a much heavier penalty 
than the other. For if the non-pnr- 
chase officer so disconducted him- 
self that it was judged expedient 
to remove him from the service, 
he lost his commission, and that 
was all; whereas the purchase 
officer, under like circumstances, 
lost not only his commission, but 
whatever money he might have 
paid for it. Nor let it be sup. 
posed for a moment that the 
penalty was never exacted. He 
must be very imperfectly versed in 
history who does not know that in 
the reigns of William and Anne, 
and under the Georges, officers 
who had offended the Court, whe 
ther by adverse voting in Parlia: 
ment, or otherwise giving umb 

to the sovereign, were summarily, 
and without so much as going 
through the form of a trial, de 
prived of their commissions. And 
down even to our own time, numer- 
ous instances might be quoted of 
purchase officers removed from the 
service, some in consequence of the 
decisions of courts-martial; others 
by the mere exercise of the prero- 
gative. It may suffice for our pres 
ent pu to specify three cases, 
all of them occurring within the 
memory of living men. The un- 
lucky general who capitulated at 
Buenos Ayres had spent a fortune 
in mounting to field rank. He was 
a personal favourite of the Duke 
of York, and as a parade officer 
stood deservedly high. Heshowed 
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himself to be a braye man, no 
doubt, but incompetent as a com- 
mander in the field ; and for this 
he was tried, found guilty, and 
cashiered. The same fate overtook 
the officer who commanded a regi- 
ment, to the misconduct of which 
our failure in front of New Orleans 
was mainly attributed, And the 
army still mourns the loss of one 
of its most brilliant cavalry off- 
cers—like the others just referred 
to, a purchase officer—whom an 
exercise of the prerogative, of 
which we do not presume to ques- 
tion the propriety, however we 
may lament its exercise, deprived 
of his commission in consequence 


of a serious offence, for which he 
had been arraigned before a civil 
tribunal and justly punished. If 
any one, with these facts staring 
them in the face, whether he be a 
First Commissioner of Works or 
a private person, is so unwise as 


to boast hereafter of the benefi- 
cence of the measure which bought 
up the vested rights of officers to 
lord it over the men, we make 
him heartily welcome to the good 
opinion of all whom he can per- 
suade to follow him. 

But granting all this to be so, 
will it be seriously contended, 
we shall be asked, that without 
the abolition of purchase there 
would kave been the slightest 
chance of effecting those improve- 
ments in more than one important 
branch of military administration, 
of which the country is reaping 
the benefit? Consider, for ex- 
ample, the arrangements which 
have been made for ensuring that 
aspirants for commissions shall give 
proof, before being admitted into 
the service, that they have received 
a liberal education; and that sub- 
alterns shall become captains, and 
captains field-officers, only after 
satisfying a competent tribunal of 
their ability to discharge, in a cred- 
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itable manner, the new duties to 
be imposed upon them. We all 
know that in the good old times 
there were numbers of subalterns 
and captains, and even field-officers: 
who had never learned to spell, 
and from whom a common guard 
report, grammatically written, 
could ai he expected. Yet these, 
by dint of money and interest, rose 
to command regiments, and were 
sppeinieg to places on the staff to 
which the gravest responsibili 
attached. There is an end of all, 
this now; and surely the stupidest 
of Jlaudatores temporis acti will 
allow both that present arrange- 
ments are a vast improvement on 
the past, and that, except by the 
abolition of purchase, they never 
could have been brought about. 
Our readers will observe that 
the controversialist with whom 
we are supposed to be deali 
has here changed his groun 
It is no longer of the wro 
once done—but now Sidreabell 
—to the tax-payer and the un- 
moneyed classes that he is think- 
ing, but of the good of the service. 
If that be insured, he is quite 
willing to let the claims of the 
democracy, as well as consider- 
ations of public economy, fall into 
abeyance. Far be it from us to 
stand apart from him on these 
grounds. The good of the ser- 
vice, in preference to all other 
considerations, has been the object 
of every military article which has 
appeared in this magazine ; and if 
that end could not be attained 
except by throwing overboard the 
most cherished traditions of the 
British army, those traditions 
must needs go, But with the 
utmost respect for the authority 
of civilian War Ministers and 
Chief Commissioners of Works, 
we must venture to express the 
opinion that no such sacrifice was 
necessary. Observe how facts 
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stand in connection with the 
special administration improve- 
ments just enumerated. ot in 
1872 were means for ensuring 
that the army should become an 
educated army for the first time 
thought of. So long ago as 1847, 
a movement began which, had it 
been wisely directed, must have 
brought about in course of time 
results at least as satisfactory, 
perhaps more so, than those with 
which we are familiar. That the 
movement met with no encourage- 
ment from the Headquarter Staff 
of that day, is indeed perfectly 
true. The great mind of the 
Duke -was already beginning to 
give way under the arene, Baal 
influence of age, and his official 
advisers were all veterans of a 
school which contemplated with 
horror every proposal to deviate, 
be it for ever so good a purpose, 
from old customs. Nevertheless 
the Government so managed mat- 
ters, that in spite of the Duke’s 
opposition a beginning was made ; 
and they were quite strong enough, 
had they been really in earnest, 
to complete the work subse- 
quently to his demise. For it 
is an open secret now, that in 
1847 the Secretary of War had 
in his desk a well-digested plan 
for the professional education of 
the officers of the British army, 
based upon a careful study of 
what was done in this respect 
in all the great military States 
of the Continent. Moreover, it 
was evident, from the order which 
the Duke himself issued, that he 
was neither ignorant of this fact 
nor prepared to treat it with 
indifference. For the first time 
in the military history of the 
country, public notice was given 
that young gentlemen applying 
for commissions must satisfy the 
authorities that their education 
had not been neglected, and that 


subalterns should be examined: 


before being promoted to 
taincies. The ‘Seanadiel qualif 
cations were, it is true, in both 
instances slight. But not a, voice 
was raised against them, nor would 
have been, had the Commander-in- 
Chief judged it expedient to en- 
large their scope fourfold. 

On this ground alone, it appears 
to us, we are justified in believing 
that the fear of a preliminary ex- 
amination would have deterred no 
man from lodging his money for a 
first commission had the system of 
purchase remained in force. But 
the evidence in favour of our view 
of the case is infinitely stronger, 
In all the deliberations that went 
on between 1847 and 1866, not a 
word was said or written indicat- 
ing an intention on the part of 
the Government to interfere with 
purchase in either the cavalry or 
the infantry, much less implying 
a doubt that applications for leave 
to purchase would come in less 
regularly after their plan had been 
acted upon, than while it was yet 
in a state of incubation. And the 
result ren 4 justified the anticipa- 
tions which preceded it. The edu- 
cational machine, including _ pre- 
liminary examinations, came into 
play before the Radicals succeeded 
in carrying their point, and com- 
missions continued to be as eagerly 
sought after, and promotion paid 
for at as high a figure as of yore. 
These are curious facts, incontest- 
ably proving that for the honour 
of bearing the Queen’s commission, 
young aristocrats were ready, not 
only to pay a good price in money, 
but go through the drudgery, if 
so it must be described, of a liberal 
education in order to qualify for 
holding it. Is there anything in 
the present condition of the army 
to show that we draw false con- 
clusions from mistaken premises? 
Surely not. The army is just as 
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largely officered by the sons of 
moneyed-men now as it ever was; 
and can any rational man suppose 
that youths whom an_ honorable 
ambition has impelled to work 
their way into the service by dint 
of hard reading, would have been 
deterred by considerations of eco- 
nomy from following the same 
course? The statement, therefore, 
that nothing short of the abolition 
of purchase could have brought 
within practical distance the good 
customs now in force, is neither 
more nor less than a form of 
speech intended to keep in the 
background the humiliating fact 
that a practice as old as the rise 


of standing armies in England, un- 
der which our greatness has been 
achieved, and which, looked at 
from an economical point of view, 
worked well for the taxpayer, was, 
in a manner inconsistent with the 
spirit of the constitution, aban- 


doned at the bidding of the Radi- 
cal supporters of a so-called Liberal 
Administration. 

But surely, we shall be told, you 
are not going to deny that full jus- 
tice has been done, as well to the 
officers who declined as to those 
who accepted the terms of retire- 
ment offered to them? For the 
reasons elsewhere stated; we con- 
sider the payment of over-regula- 
tion prices to have been a piece of 
culpable extravagance on the part 
of the Government; but we give 
them no credit for any voluntary 
determination to deal liberally, or 
even justly, in any part of the 
arrangement. Their original de- 
sign went no further than to get 
rid, as soon as possible, of what 
had long been an eyesore to their 
Radical supporters. For that they 
were ready to lay down a large sum 
of money. But it was not till their 
—_ measure had caused a dead- 
ock in promotion that they sought 
for advice from the Committee 
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over which Lord Penzance 
sided. To Lord Penzance’s Com- 
mittee, therefore, and not to the 
Government, belongs all the merit 
of devising a scheme which, while 
it made a still further demand upon 
the Treasury, justifies the ‘ Times’ 
essayist in believing that the flow 
of promotion has, on the whole, 
been accelerated by the abolition 
of purchase. The case may beso— 
we are by no means prepared to 
admit it—up to the rank of cap- 
tain, and even of major, now that 
majors have become with us as 
plentiful as blackberries. But when 
we look above that level, we see 
numberless cases of hardship, 
cially among general officers. “On 
them the regulation which shelves 
all for whom, during five consecu- 
tive years, active employment could 
not be found, operates with marked 
severity. Here is a case in point; 
and it is only one that might be 
adduced out of many. 

A gentleman well born and a 
brilliant soldier, spends £8000 in 
purchasing hisadvancement from an 
ensigncy to a lientenant-colonelcy. 
He commands his regiment—which 
is in the highest order—throughout 
the Crimean War and in the Indian 
Mutiny, and takes his full turn of 
colonial duty in all parts of the 
world. He is still in the prime 
of life when he becomes a major 
general, and applies over and over 
again for employment at home or 
abroad. He had been offered the 
full price of his commission to re- 
tire, but declined the offer. De- 
voted to his profession he cares: 
nothing for money, but seeks what 
others less distinguished than he 
receive, as it were, by accumula- 
tion. For him neither a command 
nor a place on the Staff can be 
found ; and the consequence is, that 
at the end of five years his career 
comes to an end, his very name 
being removed from the Army 
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List, except as that of the honor- 
orary colonel of his regiment—a dis- 
tinction which it would have been 
impossible to refuse him. We 
abstain, for obvious reasons, from 
giving the name of this officer? 

ut the moral to be drawn from 
his case lies on thesurface. It is 
impossible but that, under exist- 
ing a favouritism should 
abound. 

And now, having pretty well 
disposed of the compensation argu- 
ment as it is brought to bear upon 
abolition, we proceed to fulfil the 
promise given in the opening of 
this paper, by giving a brief histori- 
cal account of the rise and progress 
of a system which, once set aside. 
can never be revived. 

Till the breaking out of the great 
Civil War, the only soldiers kept 
permanently on foot by the king 
of England were his yeomen of the 
guard, and a handful of mercen- 
aries barely sufficient to garrison 
a few fortresses at various points 
within the realm. The expense of 
raising, clothing, and otherwise pro- 
viding for these troops, fell upon 
the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown. It was only on the break- 
ing out of war that Parliament 
voted subsidies whereby the Crown 
was enabled to add to their num- 
bers, and to keep them together 
till hostilities came to an end. 
The Protector Cromwell was the 
first to innovate upon these cus- 
toms: and the standing army which 
he created, became, after the Resto- 
ration, one of the established insti- 
tutions of the country. But many 
generations went and came before 
the nation could be reconciled to its 
existence, or learned to regard it as 
anything less serious than a stand- 
ing menace to public liberty: In 
the end, however, the necessity 
of the case was recognized; and 
Parliament, not without fencing 
it round with endless safeguards, 
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conceded the point and gave the 
king what he required. But: Par 
liaments were no means 40 
liberal either before or after the 
accession of William III.:as they 
are now. The sums voted for rais- 
ing regiments as they were wanted, 
proved so inadequate, that the 
Crown was continually put tovite 
shifts in order to keep the 
effective. Among other expedient, 
the following was adopted. Con. 
tracts were entered into between 
the Crown and its subjects, whereby 
influential noblemen or gentlemen 
undertook, on certain conditions, 
to levy, clothe, and bring to: ap 
pointed places of muster regiments, 
of horse or foot, each of a given 
strength. The conditions were, 
that the person contracting with 
the Crown should supplement: out 
of his own resources whatever 
might be lacking in the sums ad: 
vanced by the Treasury, in con 
sideration ——_ he should be 
appointed colonel of the regiment, 
na be allowed, whenever military 
service became distasteful to him, 
to sell his commission to somebody 
else. But, forasmuch as in numer 
ous instances no advance whatever 
from the Treasury was forth 
coming, the contractor further 
claimed and obtained the privilege 
of naming his own officers. And 
all of these, from the major down 
to the subaltern, as they paid for 
their commissions, by raising each 
his appointed quota of men, so the 
right was assured to them of re 
tiring, as the colonel might retire, 
by the sale of their commission 
to the best bidders, One and 
only one restriction was imposed 
on this right of free ~ The 
party proposing to sell was Te 
car to satisfy the military 
authorities that the person pro 
posing to purchase was a 
man; and as he seldom failed 
to prove his case, bargains were 
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rately interfered with. Hence 
it-came to pass that, while the 
raising of regiments cost the 
blic comparatively little, the 
edshine under which, for many 
long years, individuals suffered in 
icular regiments, were scanda- 
The colonel or the captain 
chaffered with whomsoever he 
chose, and veterans of long stand- 
ing were continually purchased 
over by rich men, or the sons of 
rich men, slipping at once from 
civil life into the vacancies thus 
created for them. Let us not for- 
get, however, to add, that money 
was not, in the times of which we 
are now speaking, the sole engine 
of corruption. Down to the middle 
of the last century, “influence,” as 
it was called, wrought as much 
wrong to the r officer’ as 
wealth. What Fielding tells of 
the process by which a sergeant 
of the Gu found himself un- 
expectedly advanced to the rank 
of captain, is not wholly a ro- 
mance; the minister’s protégé was 
as often pitchforked into a major- 
ity:or a lieutenant-colonelcy, as 
the nobleman’s valet, who had 


been useful to his master, was 


pensioned off on a pair of colours. 

We have not a word to say in 
defence of these transactions, on 
the unsavoury traditions of which 
the popular outery against pur- 
chase mainly rested. Neither are 
we prep to defend the minor 
abuses which, after reforms were 
introduced into the system, con- 
tinued to disfigure it. But let us 
see exactly what these were and 
what they were not. They were 
- Rot such as necessarily to — the 

poor subaltern a subaltern his 
days. They tended, on the con- 
trary, in at least as many instances 
as the reverse, to facilitate his pro- 
motion, by confining the right of 


barter to gentlemen already in the 


service, and standing towards each 
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other in the relation of ranks im- 
mediately contiguous. Thus the 
ensign was at liberty to purchase 
a lieutenancy, the lieutenant a 
ew and so on. But not 
only was he debarred from effect- 
ing more, but he must have served 
a given time as a subalterm.before 
he could become a captain, and a 
certain number of years before he 
could become a major. The one 
abuse with which the system was 
justly chargeable grew up by de 
grees, in consequence, first, of the 
ignorance of the authorities as to 
the deeded oe ~_ = 
were dis ,» aD -and- 
of their culpable pete at the 
proceeding. To bring back pur- 
chase to the conditions laid down 
for it during the Duke of York’s 
command of the army, nothing 
more was necessary than to enforce 
obedience to regulations by remov- 
ing from the service every officer 
against whom the charge of violat- 
ing his word of honour could be 
brought home. Unfortunately, the 
Horse Guards, instead of adopting 
this straightforward course, can- 
celled their own rules, and thus 
sanctioned a practice, the unwise 
continuance of which has cost both 
the service and the country dear. 
And this is positively all that can 
be pointed to as an abuse of the 
purchase system, because the ab- 
sence of an inquiry respecting his 
intellectual and even physical con- 
dition extended to every applicant 
for a commission, whether by pur- 
chase or otherwise ; while advance- 
ment from step to step went for- 
ward equally with both classes, 
subject to no other restriction than 
the confidential report of a com- 
manding officer might imply. 
There are yet two more indict- 
ments brought against the officers 
which we are. bound to notice, 
though to enter into an elaborate 
review of them would be sheer 
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waste of time. They are accused 
of complaining unfairly of the 
examinations to which they are 
subjected preparatory to promo- 
“ tion, and of being discontented 
with the state of the home army, 
only because ovr are required to 
ive a, good deal of their time to 
the professional instruction of their 
iments and companies. Now, 
looking at the accuser’s case and 
his manner of putting it, we arrive 
at the conclusion, either that he is 
very indifferently informed on the 
subjects which he handles, or that, 
for party purposes, he advances 
statements in which he has himself 
no settled belief. As far, indeed, 
as the education question is con- 
cerned, we need no better authority 
than his own, that the complaints 
which he affects to censure are per- 
fectly justifiable. 


“The statement,” hesays, “that 
the examinations for promotion are 
of a theoretical character, illusory as 
a test of real fitness, and therefore 
vexatious, we are inclined to think 
has some foundation. ‘That the au- 
thorities themselves are of this opinion 
may be inferred from the fact that 
the standard of qualification has been 
lowered. But the mere lowering of 
the standard does not seem to be an 
altogether satisfactory way of meeting 
the case. What is wanted, in the in- 
terests not only of the officers but of 
efficiency, is a revision of the cur- 
riculum, so that the test shall be real 
and practical. In short, the examina- 
tion should be a fair means of ascer- 
taining the candidate’s fitness for his 
business. If he satisfies this require- 
ment, and is fit in other respects, his 
Lo oe should not be interfered 
with.’ 


- This is fairly put; and we may 
venture to add to it, that,in our 
opinion, the’ officer who has 

well for a company should have no 
more Board examinations to go 
through. 
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But what is to be said to the 
graver charge, that officers attached 
to battalions at home are dissatig« 
fied because they, having a.good 
many young soldiers to instruet, 
cannot spend their own time in 
idleness? Only this, that. itis. 
libel on the service which never 
ought to have found its way: inte 
the columns of the ‘Times.’ The 
officers of the home army complain 
that the men whom they drill are 
not left long enough in their hands 
to become efficient soldiers, and 
that, both on that account and 
because of the low establishment 
on which most battalions are kept, 
the home army is, to all intents 
and purposes, nothing more than @ 
large school of recruits. Give them 
back the Duke’s system, and, by 
whatever title their regiment is 
known, they will do their best, and 
do it cheerfully, to bring their own 
battalion to perfection—for the 
home battalion needs no d 
It can fill its ranks wherever it 
may be. And if the foreign bat 
talion will only establish a depot 
for itself at the country town, and 
attach to it competent instructors, 
it likewise will succeed in keepin 
its establishment complete with 
men of mature age and thoroughly 
initiated into the regimental sys 
tem. By the adoption of an ar- 
rangement so simple as this, the 
new order of things will get, what 
it has never yet had, a fair trial; 
and reserve men, undisturbed ex- 
cept on great occasions, may suc- 
ceed in finding, what most of them 
fail to find, permanent employment 
in civil. life. 

And now, having exposed the 
costly trick that was played on the 
country thirteen years , and 
showing how it works, we shall cer- 
tainly not tax the reader’s patience 
by discussing at any length what its 


‘advocate in the ‘Times’ says on 
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te subjects. The endeavour 
to prove that the present organisa- 
tion of regiments is a mere pn 21 
sion of what prevailed during both 
the great French war and the lon 
that followed, confutes itself. 
otwo organisations could be more 
widely different, and which is the 
better of the two a bitter experi- 
ence has taught us. And if, b 
thus reasoning, he puts himself 
out of court as a critic, as a pro- 
r of remedies for the griev- 
ances of which the rank and file 
complain, he is simply ridiculous. 
The young soldier, it appears, is 
underfed, is cheated in being com- 
led to provide his own under- 
clothing, and leads a miserable 
life in consequence of the tyranny 
of non-commissioned officers. Not 
content to suggest that the Gov- 


ernment should keep faith with 
the Jad and protect him from out- 
«rage by the presence of a commis- 


sioned officer at every drill parade, 
his guardian in the ‘Times’ re- 
commends that all barracks becon- 
verted into open lodging-houses ; 
that there shall be no more tattoo, 
or closed gates, or need for passes, 
but that the soldier, like the arti- 
san, after the performance of his 
professional day’s work, shall strike 
off at a given hour in the after- 
noon, and spend the rest of the 
day and all the night, or whatever 
ow. of it suits him, wherever 
e pleases. Is it ible that ad- 
vice like this can be given in sober 
earnest, or is the sly dog poking 
fun at us? And yet, in the debate 
on the Army Estimates, which fol- 
lowed close upon the publication 
of this curious essay, there were 
speakers who seemed evidently to 
believe that there was a good deal 
worth attending to in it. The 
truth is that all who deal in Parlia- 
ment with the question of arm 
organisation are at their wit’s end. 
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Conservatives, not less than Liber- 
als, feel that they have lost their 
way, yet rather than try to get out 
of the difficulty by retracing their 
steps, they are ready to consider 
almost any scheme, it ever 80 
wild, which may give them achance 
of avoiding the humiliating ne- 
cessity of admitting their mistakes. 
What wasColonel Stanley about that 
he did not request Lord Hartington 
to separate the Life Guards, the- 
cavalry, the artillery, and the en- 
gineers from the line, when boast- 
ry ford the aggregate measurement 
in height and breadth of chest of 
the home army? Subtract these 
giants from the throng—and they 
number something like 34,000 or 
35,000—and the pigmies that re- 
main will cut but a sorry figure. 
Why was Mr Tottenham’ silent 
when Lord Hartington reminded 
the House that every Continental 
Power had adopted short service, 
and kept its regiments in 
time on low establishments? Could 
he not have reminded the Secretary 
of State for War that Continental 
Powers have no India to garrison, 
nor foreign dependencies to hold 
—that they raise their armies by 
conscription—and that, therefore, 
arrangements which answer admi- 
rably with them are quite out of 
place when applied to us? Was 
there no one on either side of the 
House sufficiently interested in the 
subject to ask for a categorical an- 
swer to the question, How is India 
henceforth to be safeguarded,— 
whether, as now, exclusively by 
general service troops, enlisted on 
the short-service principle, and 
therefore not always to be depend- 
ed upon ; or, partially at least, by 
a local European army, organised 
as it used to be during the Com- 
ys raj? And finally, why did 
it not occur to Lord Eustace Cecil 
to suggest that young men,~ when 
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first enlisted, should be encouraged 
to look upon the army as one of the 
most desirable of trades, by ensur- 
ing to them periodical increments 
to their service-pay, instead of hold- 
ing out inducements to retire as 
soon as posssible with reserved pay 
in their pockets? Had this been 
done, and the proposition accepted, 
short service might have been easily 
reconciled with efficiency ; because 
an addition, say, of threepence a-day 
to their pay at the end of three 
years, of sixpence after nine, and a 
shilling after twelve, would keep 
‘as many men in the ranks as could 
be required. Then might have, 
safely and wisely, been submitted 
to the élite of our soldiers a choice 
between a pension for life on the 
completion of fifteen years’ good 
service, and the right to pass into 
the reserve for six years, or even 
more, with retiring fee raised to a 
shilling. Nor, in this case, could 
there the slightest objection 
to that free trade in the army 
of which Sir Frederick Roberts 
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speaks. In every case where hig 
unfitness for military life wag 
made manifest, or some weighty 
reasons adduced for granting ‘the 
indulgence, a free discharge could 
be given the soldier without incur. 
ring the slightest risk of depleting 
too much either the home or the 
foreign army. But why pursue the 
subject further? The attention of - 
reese men is too much engrossed 

y matters of far inferior im 
ance to leave them leisure to thi 
seriously of the honour, or even of 
the integrity, of the empire. Some 
great disaster by sea or land may 
perhaps convince them that, neces- 
sary as it may be for party purposes 
to draw all political power into 
the hands of one class and that the 
lowest, it is still more essential 
that the armies and navies of a 
country so rich as this, should be 
at all times in a state of efficiency. 
That anything else will have this 
effect, we cease to hope.  Quos 
Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. 
May God avert the omen! 
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“Pcor Mayor has paid the debt of Nature : or rather, of ‘le petit vin 
blanc.’ "—Letter to the Author, 3d July 1871. 


“Choirs of angels dedicate 
Me to nectar suction : 
To this toper Heaven show grace ! 
Save him from destruction !” 
—Buraer, Zechlied 
1. 


Mayor is dead. A jolly man, 
hom erst Ijheld in high account ; 
Brave comrade of the cup and can, 
The jolly man of Jolly Mount.' 
To him, what, chronicles belong ! 
“Le petit vin, comme il, est bon !” 


2. 


Within his cellar’s cool resort, 
His bon accueil seems yet to sound; 
His lays of love, of war, of sport, 
Still, as of old, to vibrate round :— 
His simple chorus—clear and strong— 
“Mais, comme ce petit vin est. bon !” 


3. 


While visions of “la Cave” and cask 
With vinous flavours softly blend, 
Still, still I hear his Spirit ask,— 
“Will mon cher Monsieur not descend ? 
Un petit-verre ?— Mensieur, allons ! 
Le vetit vin est toujours bon ! ” 


4. 


We shot with rifle at “Le Tir” ; 
And, when he missed the mark, he’d say :— 
Le petit vin doth banish fear : 
I have not drunk enough to-day : 
Cela donne courage :—Chopine, garcon ! 
Vite, vite !—LIci, le vin est bon I” 


5 


We floated on Lake Leman’s deeps : 

We trolled beneath old Chillon’s walls : 
We clomb Les Pleiades’ airy steeps: 

We passed by hoar Helvetian halls: 
He breathed, those golden scenes among, 
His fond refrain, “ Le vin est bon /” 
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1La Campagne de Jolimont hie 5 Pays de Vaud ; of which M. Mayor was 
for many years the kind-hearted, upright, and very convivial Villicus. 
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6. 


“Clarens, sweet Clarens” (magic scene !)— 
Blushed deep with Hesper’s rosy light ; 
Then slowly faded. Stars serene 
Marshalled the deep-blue dawn of Night, 
“ Le temps fait beau,” quoth he, “ et, done, 
Cet an, le raisin sera bon !” 


7. 


Biordaz’ streams beheld us try, 
He for the cray-fish, we for trout ; 
If cray were scarce, or trout rose shy, 
His temper never was put out : 
“ Belles truitesl Belles écrévisses! Buvons, 
Messieurs ! Ce petit vin est bon !” 


8. 


We tracked the chamois on the snow ; 
The es-bois amid the pines ; 

We sought the haunts the marmots know, 
Far above lakes and vales and vines: 

The cliffs and crags we sped along 

Echoed :—“ En haut le vin est bon !” 


9. 


On Alps, in dells, o’er rocks by rills, 
Bloomed fairest flowers that Nature yields: 
Anemones gemmed lonely hills ; 
Fragrant narcissus flecked far fields : 
One cultured plant he loved :—“ Woyons 
La fleur des vignes !— Quel beau bourgeon !” 


10. 


We revelled in glad vintage toil : 
We greatly gorged the ripe raceme, 
Where grapes, refulgent, tricked the soil 
With beryl, ruby, topaz gleam : 
“ Il y a des raisins,” was his song ; 
“Et, pour le vin,x—il sera bon !” 


11. 


The winter came, with brilliant air, 

Peaks, forests, silvered with pure snow ; 
The panorama, ever fair, 

Shone brighter than in summer’s glow :— 
“ Fait frais!” he said. “ Dans cette saison, 
Surtout, je trouve, le vin est bon!” 





M. Mayor. 
12. 


Where lurked the bittern, teal,and crake, 
By ancient channels of the Rhone, 
We skated on the frozen lake; 
The ice like very sapphire shone. 
“ La glace,” he said, “me donne frisson. 
Mais c'est égal.—Le vin est bon. 


13. 


He ruled a Seigneur’s lordly feast ; 
Kind Seneschal, he crowned the bowls; 
One hundred ns (at the least), 
Drowned the deep thirst of—twenty souls! 
Soliloquised he, ’mid that throng :— 
“ Jen suis content.— Et c'est du Sen 


14. 


True, manly, patriotic Swiss, 
He leathed all baseness, scorned all fear. 
He worshipped Freedom. Frown and hiss 
Reserved he “ pour le Bas- Empire.” 
Dared Gauls to arraign his as wrong? 
They only said :—* Son vin est bon!” 


15, 


So, Mayor! round thy Bacchic tomb 
May flexile wreaths eternal twine ; 
Whose clustered grapes, of mellow bloom, 
Shall hymn the praise of thee and wine; 
And still thy liquid dirge prolong :— 
“* Mon Dieu ! Ce petit vin est bon!” 


16. 


What though thy rustic ditties cease 
To haunt thy native vine-clad hill ; 
In brighter realms, of Love and Peace, 
May hosts supernal hail them still :— 
“Ta ov les Anges chantent le chanson, 
“ Le vin celeste, comme il est bon |” 
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THE WORLD'S OIL-SUPPLY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


“Anxp there is nothing new 
under the sun!” So spake the 
wisest man of his day, at a time 
when steam and electricity, and 
all that of them is, were, as yet, 
undreamt-of revelations,—at least 
we of this nineteenth century, 
craving credit for greater know- 
ledge than the sages of old, are 
fain to think so. 

Nevertheless, as children oft- 
times mislay their possessions, and 
after weeks or months find them 

in, and resume their use with 
the zest due to newly acquired 
treasures, so do the nations of the 
t family of } come ma 
rom to age, forget the know- 
ledge ‘painfully acquired by their 
predecessors, so that it is a common- 
lace truism to talk of “lost arts.” 


t may be, that if the Sages of 
rehistoric China, or the Magi of 
haldea and other ancient civilisa- 
tions, could return to enlighten our 
ignorance, they might prove to 


have possessed far more scientific 
knowledge than we give them 
credit for, with some points of 
practical application which we 
marvel to think could ever have 
been forgotten. 

Among many such __ subjects 
which from time to time eall forth 
our wonder, one of deep interest at 
the present moment is that old, 
old subject of pouring oil on rough 
waves—a subject which (save * 
a very few practical seamen who 
happen to have tested the matter 
for their own preservation) has 
only within the last three or four 
years been recognized as a real 
thing, of most serious importance 
to all seafaring folk. Hitherto it 
has been generally deemed merely 
a poetic metaphor, with no prac- 
tical foundation. Isolated facts 


“concerning its use were known, as 


were also allusions to its properties 
by such sages as Aristotle, Plutarch, 
Pliny, and in later days, Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, Linnzus, or Benja- 
min Franklin. 

When saintly men such as St. 
Pha or eae Te soothed 
e angry waves by the outpourin 
of a Hitle oil, this natiirat’ Hae 
was of course attributed to their 
own holiness, and the miraculous 
efficacy of consecrated oil. And 
even when in a.p. 1776 Lelyveld, 
a practical Dutchman, published at 
Amsterdam his “ Essay upon the 
means of diminishing the dangers 
of the sea by pouring out tar-ol or 
other floating matter,” an essay 
followed in a.p. 1798 by a more 
elaborate statement of “ Evidence 
on the Oil question,” published by ° 
Otto at Weimar, the interest tem- 
porarily awakened soon subsided, 
and generation after generation 
of seafaring men have continued 
wholly to neglect the use of this 
simple precaution ; and lamentable 
indeed is it to peruse the appalling 
record of each winter’s wrecks on 
our own shores, and to note in how 
many instances life might probably 
have been saved, had the strong, 
brave men, so ready to hazard 
their lives im order to succour 
others, bethought them of lighten- 
ing their task by the use of a few 

gallons of oil. 

A very painful case in point is 
that of the loss of the Sasi a 
large vessel which, only a few 
months ago, was lost with all hands 
at the mouth of the Mersoy. The 
captain, with his wife and child, 
had been washed overboard, but 
twenty-five men were clinging to 
the rigging, when a  steam-tug, 
with two lifeboats, started to their 
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assistance, The sea was, however, 
so heavy that the attémpt had to 
be abandoned, and the unhappy 
men, who saw their deliverers ap- 
proaching to, their rescue, had. the 
anguish of finding themselves aban- 
doned to their fate. Those whe 
have studied the practical. use of 
oil most thoroughly say that, if that 
steam-tug had taken on board fifty 

lons of mineral oil at sixpence 
a gallon, and hoye to, fifty D pram 
to windward of the wreck, and then 
poured out the oil, it would have 
so effectually smoothed the surface 
of the sea between the tug and 
the wreck, that it could have ap- 
proached, with perfect safety, and 
thus saved twenty-five lives at a 
cost of one shilling per head! 

Well may we ask, How many 
years will it take before those in 
authority can be induced. to move 
in such a small matter as this? 
Were ita question of expending 
half a million ona ite break- 
water, there would be every pros- 
pect of it being authorised ; but 
when it comes to so simple a matter 
as an oil breakwater, they will not 
give it a trial, but set aside the 
remedy as ridiculous. 

And yet, the time is fast ap 
proaching when the now rising 
generation will wonder at the folly 
of having ever. neglected such a 
means of salvation; for the mass ef 
evidence on this subject which has 
recently . accumulated, has now 
compelled attention from the most 
sceptical, and the experiments so 
successfully carried out on the 
stormy coast of Aberdeenshire, at 
the harbour of Peterhead, have 
borne fruit far and near. Sad to 
say, at Aberdeen itself the experi- 
ments were abandoned almost as 
soon as commenced, because _ no 
one was found willing to defra 
the expenses, which, at. Peterhead, 
have so generously been borne by a 
citizen of Perth, Mr. John Shields 
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—a name which will, I believe, be 
held in honour when many now 
far more prominent have been long 
forgotten. 
ous in. his philanthropic 
work, Mr. Shields strove to stir up 
the authorities of Aberdeen to lay 
the oil apparatus, so as to guard 
the mouth of their most dangerous 
harbour, where so many shi 
have been wrecked, either on the 
bar, or by being dashed against the 
pier-head, while trying to make 
the entrance—(pitiful indeed have 
been the oft-recurring cases—not- 
ably that of the Duke of Sutherland 
steamship—in which nearly the 
whole ship's company has perished, 
when actually within speaking dis- 
tance of their agonised friends 
assembled onthe pier)—surely here 
was a case in which such a safe- 
would at least receive a fair 
trial. But all Mr. Shields could 
obtain from the Harbour Commis- 
sion was a miserable vote of £20! 
Nothing daunted, he proceeded to 
lay down the pipes at his own ex- 
pense, and sent a large-stock of oil 
to enable the authorities to judge 
of its efficacy. The Harbour Com- 
mission found it necessary in the 
course of the experiments to sup- 
ply five barrels more, for which 
the bill was duly forwarded to Mr 
Shields! The latter, deeming the 
Granite City able to provide in 
future for its own harbour, present- 
ed his apparatus to the city, and 
wrote to the authorities, pointin 
out, how its efficacy might,at a mail 
cost, be greatly enhanced by being 
laid outside the bar, and offerin 
his services gratis in ad i 
ing the work. His generous letter 
failed even. to elicit a reply! 
Nevertheless these test experi- 
ments were not altogether’ fruitless. 
Some of the fishers who had wit- 
nessed. them, pe wagpasin them to 
purpose when trying to enter 
Pee at Stonehaven, and 
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warned of their danger by the 
white-crested waves raging on the 
bar. They had with them only a 
little colza-oil and a little paraffin 
for their lamps (vegetable and min- 
eral oils)—so little that most men 
would have deemed it mere folly 
to cast such upon tempestuous 
waves. But these men had profit- 
ed by their lesson. One man stood 
on either bow, and just as the boat 
- mpm the raging surf, they 
slowly poured out their offering to 
the waves, which, as if by magic, 
ceased to break, and rolled on in 
harmless mn billows, which car- 
ried the boat safe ‘into port. I 
have also just heard from Corn- 
wall, that a party of Cornish fishers 
who chanced to be at Aberdeen at 
the time of the experiments, and 
there witnessed the stilling of the 
waves, returned to their’ own 
granite-bound coast with the con- 
viction that they had seen some- 


thing which hereatter it may be 
well for them to practice. Whether 
they will actually do so is another 
matter, for ‘fishers and sailors are 


roverbially careless in provid- 

mg beforehand against danger, 
and very slow to adopt any new 
idea. 

But now, thanks to the same 
large-hearted and energetic Scotch- 
man who planned and brought 
into practical working the oil 
breakwater at Peterhead, the men 
of Kent can tell with wonder of 
its application to their own har- 
bour of Folkestone, and are eye- 
witnesses of how quickly, on ave 
stormy day, a few gallons of oil 
have calmed the breaking waves, 
and made the harbour smooth and 
safe. The London papers in re- 
porting on these experiments, have 
stated the general belief that by 
this simple use of oil, entrance and 

to Folkestone harbour may 
henceforth be made absolutely se- 
cure in the severest storms. 
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In this relation, therefore, apart 
from all interests of the non-sea- 
ving eal the question of 
the world’s oil-supply assumes 
new and enlarged interest. Here 
it would a, that nature herself 
desires to illustrate the question in 
a most practical manner, and as 
the field of her demonstration she 
selects the Gulf of Mexico. ‘ About 
ten miles to the south of the Sab- 
ine river, which forms the bound- 
ary between Texas and Louisiana, 
and about a mile from the shore, 
there exists a natural phenomenon 
known to sailors as THE Or Spor. 
In fine weather there is nothing 
remarkable to attract the attention 
of a stranger; but when an angry 
gale from the north-east sweeps 
the ocean, and great crested waves 
rise in battle array, this charmed 
natural harbour reveals itself. No 
visible boundary divides it from 
the tempestuous ocean around; 
but within a space two miles in 
length, the waters remain perfectly 
calm, their only change being that 
they become turbid and red, ‘as 
though the oil-bearing mud were 
stirred up from below. A broad 
belt of white foam and towering 
breakers, marks where the mighty 
waves, rolling shoreward in their 
might, with all the force gathered 
in an unbroken sweep of 700 miles 
across the Gulf, are suddenly ar- 
rested, and sink down, conquered 
and powerless, so soon as they 
come within the mysterious influ- 
ence of this gentlest of rulers. 

Unfortunately this peaceful 
haven is very shallow; its depth 
is variously stated at 12 and 18 
feet, so that only vessels of light 
burden can here take shelter.’ But 
to these, blessed indeed is the 
change of passing suddenly from 
the wild tossing of the outer ocean 
to the wonderful calm ‘of this 
strange harbour, where the wea 
crew may ‘rest as securely as thoug’ 
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within an encompassing coral-reef. 
Indeed the stranger approaching 
this wall of breakers would natur- 
ally assume it to be caused by a 
dangerous reef, and would, as a 
matter of . course, seek safety by 
steering away from it. 

We helieve that no scientific exa- 

mination of this so-called Oil Spot 
has yet been made. Sailors who 
have here found refuge state that 
the bottom is of a soft soapy mnd, 
into which they can easily push a 
pole to a considerable depth—a 
mud which, when applied to deck- 
scrubbing, is found to be exceed- 
ingly cleansing. The chief griev- 
ance of the storm-driven mariners 
is, that the brooding calm seems to 
have special attractions for the 
mosquitoes, which haunt the neigh- 
bouring shore in bloodthirsty my- 
riads. 
‘ That the existence of this little 
haven is due to a submarine oil- 
spring, there can, we think, be little 
or no doubt, though we have no 
positive information. of discovery 
of oil-springs on the seaboard of 
Louisiana or Texas.’ We know, 
however, there are many points 
around the Gulf where petroleum, 
asphalt, or naphtha in some form, 
are found in immense quantities, 
chiefly in the three eastern States 
of Mexico—Tamaulipas, Vera Cruz, 
and Tabasco. ' In the first of these, 
inexhaustible beds of asphaltum 
lie on both sides. of the river 
Thamesi. It oozes in an almost 
pure state through the sedgy bor- 
ders of the river, and is collected 
in boats of light draught, which 
convey it sixty miles down the 
stream to the port of Tampico. 

In. the State of Vera Cruz, 
asphaltum, naphtha, petroleum, 
stone-coal, and kindred bituminous 
substances, are found abundantly 
along the whole coast range. Six 
counties are specified, one being 
especially rich in these deposits, 
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which are sometimes found pure, 
sometimes mixed with rock-salt 
and saltpetre. Dr. Hechler, a scien- 
tific German traveller,has described 
the great asphalt-beds near the vil- 
lage of Moloacan. “ Thesalt-mine,” 
as it is there called, is an isolated 
conical mountain about 1200 feet 
in height, cracked by earthquakes. 
On its slopes are a number of pits, 
some of which are cold and still, 
others seething and bubbling with 
much noise and a stifling odour. 
Some of these seething pits eject 
masses of liquid asphaltum, which 
the Indians call chapopote. The 
icra pcr ie hep of 
asphalt, partly liquid and partl 
solid, mingled with rock-salt. Ex. 
ternal heat and subterranean noises 
tell of the fires still smouldering 
within the mountain. Dr. Hechler 
hazards a sugyestion that possibl 
some day the mountain crust will 
subside, and its site be occupied 
by a bituminous lake, like the 
Dead Sea of Palestine. 

‘Masses of this chapopote are 
found floating on the rivers and 
lagoons, or cast up by the waves 

along the Gulf coast, when it 
is collected for sale, and is of ex- 
cellent quality—clean, hard and 
brilliant. Great beds of this sub- 
stance are found along the upper 
waters of the Grijalva river, in 
the State of Tabasco. The deposits 
of petroleum are specially noted at 
El Chapopotito, in the county of 
Ozuluama, in Vera Cruz. 

Though no trace of mineral oil 
has yet detected in the rocky 
regions of Central America, its 
presence has been abundantly 
proved on the north of the southern 
continent, where, among the most 
important of recent discoveries, 
rank the oil-springs on the shore 
of a ar 2 oe 
which, together with the great 
undeveloped coal-mines and other 
sources of mineral wealth, promise 
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so rich a future to that now waste 
and desert country. 

It may not be out of place to 
note, that the town of Maracaibo 
is the capital of Zulia, one of the 
independent States in the Repub- 
lic of Venezuela. It is an old 
Spanish town, with about cay 
thousand inhabitants of Spanis 
descent. It is built in old Spanish 
style, with fine public buildings, 
and low flat-roofed houses — the 
flat-roofs devoted to cisterns where- 
in to store the precious rain-water 
which is the only drinking supply, 
for the waters of the lake are 
brackish and affected by the tide, 
the lake being connected with the 
sea. The city stands twenty miles 
from. the sea on the shores of the 
lake, which is fringed with dense 
cocoa-nut groves, and carefully cul- 
tivated gardens. But low barren 
hills rise on every side, their yel- 
low soil only relieved by thorny 
brushwood, and stinted herbage 
which affords scanty pasture for a 
multitude of goats. After every 
shower the rain rushes in torrents 
down the steep hillside and sweeps 
the sandy streets, which, at other 
times, are so dry that every breath 
of air carries sand-clouds into eve 
crevice of the houses. What wit 
drifting sand, innumerable mus- 
quitoes, enormous centipedes. scor- 
pions and poisonous snakes, Mara- 
caibo is not an a, i eligible 
home, though the lovely blue of 
the lake is a redeeming feature. 
It is a beautiful sheet of water, 
120 lish miles in length, and 
50 in width, and being navigable 
throughout, would form a perfect 
harbour for trading-vessels, were 
it not for a dangerous bar at the 
sea-mouth, which only allows small 
vessels to enter. is, however, 
may probably be remedied when 
the petroleum and coal are worked 
in earnest. 

The country near the sea is very 
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flat, and a broad belt of mangrove 
swamp blends the lake and land.and 
stretches away into great forests’ 
haunted by strange creatures which 
flourish in the miasmas so fatal to 
human life, and so inseparable from 
the masses of decaying y 
tion—huge iguanas, sea and land’ 
turtle, Gtinaitiflos’ and suchlike. 
Tigers abound in the more remote 
mountains, and make havoc among 
the cattle. To brighten the picture, 
I should add that deers and rabbits, 
wild-fowl, duck and pigeon are also 
abundant. 

The chief features of the country 
between the Cordilleras and the 
Rio Zulia (which gives its name 
to the State) are the numerous 

halt-mines and petroleum-foun- 
tains which abound all around the 
base of a chain of low hills which 
lie between the Rio Zulia and Rio 
Tara. Two other rivers water this 
country, the Rio Catatumbo and 
the Rio Sardinarte, which prob- 
ably accounts for the luxuriance 
of the cool dark forest, that con- 
trives to flourish in a region known 
to the people of Maracaibo as El 
Infierno, by reason of the multi- 
tude of fountains and deposits of 
petroleum and asphalt. 

At one point a raised sandbank 
is honeycombed with circular holes, 
from which gush impetuous streams 
of boiling water and petroleum. 
Columns of white steam are also 
ejected with deafening roar. A 
careful observer estimated that the 
flow an me ah these gh 
equa 57 ons per diem. 
At present all this good Tet voleiite 
is soon lost again in the earth, and 
an immense quantity of inflam- 
mable gas also escapes, and ignites, 

aying in weird flashes among 
the dark treetops. This earth- 
bound lightning is seen by vessels 
lying off the bar, and is known 
as Bt farol de Maracaibo. ‘This 


group of springs lies near the con- 
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fluence of the Tara :and ;Sardinate 
rivers;, which are navigable for 
small craft of under tons. 
But, petroleum - fountains, Jepesits 
of bitumen, asphalt, and other re- 
sinous minerals lie scattered in all 
directions; and there is abundant 
proof of the existence. of rich coal- 
seams, which ere must cer- 
tainly create a revolution in Ven- 
ezuelan commerce 
Near San Timoleo the accumu- 
lation of asphalt and petroleum 
is so extensive as to form, a large 
lake, somewhat resembling t 
celebrated Pitch Lake on the Isle 
of Trinidad, where a strange, thick 
flexible crust of black bituminous 
matter. is.said to float on. the sur- 
face of a fresh-water lake. But 


as no one has yet arrived: at. even 
estimating the depth of the crust 
it is difficult to. see. how the ex- 
istence of the. said lake. can be 
proven. All that meets the eye 


is a level plain. of pitch about 
three miles in circumference, dotted 
over . with, patches of vegetation 
and. bushes, and pools of rain- 
water, wherein women wash and 
bleach their, linen, while men. with 
pickaxes dig out large fragments 
of hard, resinous pitch, which are 
carried off in carts, allon the sur- 
face of the so-called lake.: Though 
only about.a hundred acres of pitch 
are thus exposed to view, the de- 
pres crops. yp at, several points 

ve or six miles to the north and 
to the, south, and appears to. be 
only. ,covered by a thin layer of 
soil: or sand. e lake lies, about 
eighty feet above the sea, As the 
place of the Pitch Lake, in these 
notes on the world’s oil-supply, 
may not. be self-evident, I may 
venture to remind my readers that 
the definition of petroleum (petri 
oleum, “ rock-oil” ) is, “a, native 
liquid bitumen, which, is. essential- 
ly, asphalt, dissolved in - naphtha. 
So perhaps.we.shall some day see 
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the people of Trinidad start their 
own oil-factories. (The neighbour- 
ing isle of Barbadoes also contri- 
butes its . quota to the world’s 
supply of bituminous asphalt.) 

here are numerous petroleum- 
wells actually within the town of 
Columbia, and though the oil is of 
inferior quality, and not abundant, 
the poor collect it in cloths, which 
absorb the oil, and are then wrung 
out into jars, and thus they obtain 
sufficient to light their houses. So 
lo ago as 1824, samples of the 
“oil of Columbia” were sent. to 
England, France, and the United 
States, as a remarkable new dis- 
covery ; but the secret of distilla- 
tion had not then been discovered, 
and kerosene and benzine were 
unknown products, so this South 
American oil failed to attract 
attention. In like manner we 
learn that in remote ages the 
citizens of Genoa obtained their 
oil-supply from the wells on the 
banks of the Taro. And in the 
days of Pliny, Sicilian lamps were 
fed. from the pti of Agri- 
gentum ; and long before the Chris- 
tian era, the old Romans knew 
how, to turn to account the oil- 
wells of Zante. Yet no syste 
matic working of any of these 
wells seems to have been at- 


te A 

toe petroleum in some of its 
varied forms has long been known 
to exist in many different parts 
of Europe. In Galicia, Moldavia, 
and Roumania, it is found in a 
semi-solidified form, which led to 
its being named mineral fat or 
tallow—as in the so-called “ tal- 
low - wells,” | The ozokerite or 
earth-wax of Galicia is found in 
great abundance, and of so. 
a quality as quite to take the 
lace. of bees’-wax in the manu- 
‘acture of candles, &c. A -con- 
siderable number of the popula- 
tion are employed in mining for 
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it, and also in working the indus- 
try in all its branches. 

So far back as 1873, the annual 
return of burning oil and paraffin 
was valued. at a sum equal to 
£500,000. This was chiefly ob- 
tained from the Boryslaw  dis- 


trict. 

In 1879 an American oil-refiner 
from Ohio determined tocommence 
work in Galicia on more scientific 
principles than any hitherto at- 
tempted. He imported first-class 
machinery and skilled workmen ; 
but ‘the Poles combined against 
the interloper, and refused to 
supply his refinery with crude 
oil, so for a while he actually was 
driven to import crude petroleum 
from America. . The pon find- 
ing that he could not be crushed, 
desisted from their opposition, and 
the American refiner now. works in 

He estimates the annual 
production of Galicia at a hun- 
dred thousand barrels, -but its 
uality is generally very inferior to 
that of Pennsylvania ; the sinking 
of the nen ad attended with a 
greater difficulty, owing to the 
loose character Of the coil, and 
the singular manner in which the 
rock strata are found tossed about 
at every conceivable angle. It is 
also paranter to bore to a far 
ter depth than in America. 
ut the chief disadvantage of 
Galician oil is its liability to ex- 
losion, owing to the extreme dif- 
culty of separating the benzine 
and other explosive elements from 
the illuminating oil. Altogether 
Galician oil does not sound very 
desirable. 

In Roumania, in the districts of 
Bacan, Serata, Buzen, and Danibo- 
vitza, petroleum has recently been 
discovered in such large quanti- 
ties os oe is every prospect 
of its developing into a very im- 
portant Fg Prussian Sax- 
ony has already established exten- 


sive bituminous shale- works, for 
the supply .of shale-oil, in»the 
ae Arg of  Weissenfels; 
Wallachia, Sweden, and Switzer 
land also possess deposits of  bitu- 
minous asphalt, which, when syx 
tematically worked, will doubtless 
be turned to good account. 
Before glancing at the extraor 
dinary development of the world’s 
mineral oils within the last: thi 
ears, it may be interesting to loo 
ack and see what were the prin 
cipal sources of oil-supply prior to 
the year 1850, Now, when*the 
clear bright light of the ffin- 
lamp not only enlivens the long 
dark winter evenings and morn- 
ings of our own European or 
American homes (not only the 
homes of the wealthy, but of the 
poor, to whom this cheap substi- 
tute for the dim rushlight of 
thirty years ago must be doubly 
precious), but has even found) its 
way to the palm-leaf hut of 
almost. every chief and. native 
teacher in the most remote of the 
myriad Pacific aa = 
the home-made palm-oil —it «is 
really difficult to realise how few 
years huve elapsed since even the 
well-to-do cottages and farms of 
North Britain were dependent. for 


light on the scantily doled modi-’ 


cum of oil in the dim, and often 
dirty “crusie” (now only to be 
seen among the antiquarian treas- 
ures of our museum), or on -the 
fitful blaze of the oft ~-renewed 
splinters of bog - firwood, ‘either 
held in the hand of some poor 
hanger-on of the house, or su 

rted by an iron stand, which, 

ing the substitute for the afore 
said poor relation, was suggestivel 
known as “the peer man.” 
have myself seen such in use in 
the Highlands. 

« We, who have grown up in the 
enjoyment of abundant light, find 
it hard to realise what must have 
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of our great cities, when the streets 
and shops were dependent on the 
dull light of coarse fish-oil,  prob- 
car burning in very: dirty lamps, 
and supplemented by the fitful 
lare of torches. (We.all remem- 
Fer the stock anecdote: of ‘the 
Russian sailors who swarmed '‘u 

the London street-lamps: to drin 

the train-oil!) There are men 
still living amongst us who have 
personal recollection of what seems 
to us such a remote past, and: can 
remember when, in 1810, the first 
Gas Company was formed, to in- 
troduce the newly discovered light 
into pcr peal ne 

The possibility of utilisin - 

as an artificial light had, in- 
eed, been proved in 1792, when 
Mr Murdoch devised an apparatus 
for thus: lighting his own house 
and offices at Redruth in Corn- 
wall, and subsequently he had ap- 
- plied it to manufactories ‘at Soho 
and Salford. But the notion of 
thus illuminating cities was not 
mooted till 1802, when M. le Bon 
suggested its use in’ Paris,’ and 
in the following year Mr Winsor 
lectured on the subject in Lon- 
don. Of course many more‘ years 
elapsed ere this new discovery 
was generally adopted in minor 
towns; and the inhabitants of rural 
districts continued, as heretofore, 
chiefly dependent ‘on tallow or 
train-oil. 

For a moment let us glance at 
the principal sources of animal and 
vegetable re yere the foun- 
tains of minera. hil were revealed 
for the use and comfort of the 
human family. 

First and foremost, of course, 
ranked the fish - oils— the well- 
known train (or drain): oil, ‘which 
drained from the blubber of -the 
great Greenland whale (a large 
whale sometimes yielding fully 
thirty tons of blubber—each ton 
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re ing nearly two hundred 
ga ns of oj)). Though the cacha- 
ot, or sperm’ whale, ‘could never 
rival the Greenland whale in the 
quantity of its contribution, it had, 
at least the advantage of quality 
and variety, since, besides ordinary 
blubber, it yields a large amount 
of sperm-oil, and also of sperma- 
ceti. Ofthe latter valuable pro- 
duct; the head alone often yields 
ten barrels. 

Next: among oil - yielding fish 
come the —_ or dolphin, the 
porpoise, the shark, the seal, the 
cod, the herring, and others. ‘s 

Of animal-fats are butter, tallow, 
lard, goose-grease, neat’s foot oil 
(prepared from the feet of oxen, 
and used by curriers in dressing 
leather), and mare’s grease Ngee eee 
ed from Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video; where a multitude of horses 
are annually ‘slaughtered for the 
sake of their hides, tallow, and 
bones!) In Russia, especially at 
Moseow, yolk-of-egg oil is in great 
repute for making soap and po- 
matum. 

Vegetable oils forma very im- 
portant item in our supplies, inas- 
much as -vil-seeds' to the value of 
5,500,000 are annually imported 
intosBritain for crushing purposes, 
and our exports of oil are roughly 
valued at .£1,600,000. The ex- 

rt of seed-oil from London; 

ull, and Liverpool, in 1880, was 
14,508,000 gallons. 

Under the head of seed-oils rank 
linseed, cotton-seed, and castor-oil. 
Colza-oil, also, is made from mus- 
tard, hemp, radish, rape, turnip, 
and other seeds. ‘Then we have 
olive-oil ‘and almond-oil. From 
India comes poppy-seed oil; from 
the Black Sea, oil of sunflower- 
seeds. “From Ceylon and the 
Pacific Isles comes cocoa-nut oil. 
From Western Africa the palm- 
nut’ oil of the oil-palm, and oil 
of ground~-nuts, for use in fine 
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machinery. From Singapore and 
China we receive kokum-oil and 
vegetable tallow. About fourteen 
thousand tons of croton-oil are 
annually imported for the-use of 
the wool-dressers of Britain. 
Besides these, so familiar to our- 
selves, almost every country has 
some speciality in oils. Thus, in 
Sacsty euiby aed ae a is 
; in Italy, oil of grape- 
ues in China, ou of tea-seed ; 
in India, oil of nutmegs, of seeds 
of the gamboge-tree, of custard- 
apple-seed, of cashew nut, of car- 
damom, of neam, of margoza, and 
many others. Brazil, too, has a 
— number of oils, both animal 
and vegetable, peculiar to itself. 
In this connection, and bearing 
in mind Lelyveld’s essay on smooth- 
ing the waves with tar-oil, we note 
that Great Britain annually im- 
ports five million — of wood- 
tar, and that about an equal 
uantity is made in the country 
m coal, at the charcoal-works, 
the gas works, and the bone-fac- 
tories. 
From a very much shorter list 
of materials than those here enu- 
merated, our grandparents derived 
all their artificial light. We, their 
fortunate descendants, have @not 
only added to these, but are now 
in the enjoyment of such vastl 
developed resources, that in this 
respect, at all events, the nine- 
teenth century may claim to be an 
Age of Light. Strange indeed is 
it to remember, that for. its first 
quarter the cumbersome flint and 
steel still held their place in every 
household, and good housewives 
rejoiced when rude. brimstone 
matches, six inches long, | with 
point dipped in sulphur, were in- 
vented to receive the spark thus 
obtained. How would they have 
marvelled to learn that within 
fifty years many factories in various 
parts of Britain would. each be 


turning out their ten million per, 
diem of neat matches,, warranted). 
to ignite at a touch! And ; yet. 
that development of the. light. 
bearing lucifer is but a trifle com-. 
red with the materials on which. 
It a ghey binaal 
o M. du Buisson, a Frenchman, . 
is due the credit of first attempting, 
to. distil oil fit for burning from.. 
the bituminous shales | hitherto. 
deemed worthless. He succeeded: 
in his experiment, but the shales;ot. 
France were not found to yield oil. 
in paying quantities. An effort wag 
then made to apply the same pro- 
cess to the bituminous 
Dorsetshire, and ‘‘ Kimmeridge. 
coal” was found to yield a much, 
larger proportion of oily | matter, 
It was, however, found impossible. 
to overcome the noxious smell of 
the various products; so that. thig 
enterprise did not command large 
success. (50 
About the year 1847 Sir Lyon 
Playfair discovered a petroleum: 
spring at Riddings, in Derbyshire, 
to which he called the attention of 
Mr James Young, a Manchester 
chemist, who proceeded to distil 
it, thereby obtaining a clear, thin 
burning oil, and also a thick lubri- 
cating oil. Certain solid crystals 
floating in the a su 
the.presence of paraffin, the 
possibility of obtaining a candle- 


making substance. This resulted — 


in the manufacture of the two first 
-candles, and these were 


ighted by Dr Playfair, to illustrate 


the novel subject at a lecture to 
the Royal Institution, when. he 
foretold that ere long they » would 
become the a light nye the 
country—a pro which. was 
Sear aeldhietedlionh but. not from 
the byshire springs, as these 
were soon exhausted. 

Mr Young’s attention was next 
attracted: by seeing oil drippit 
from the roof of a coal- mine, w 


ne 
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led to further experiments, with 
the result that cannel-coal was 
found to be essentially oleiferous. 
The discovery near Bathgate, in 
Linlithgowshire, of a very rich 


“ony like the celeb Bog- 
d coal, led to the establishment 


of a distillery in its neighborhood, 
the coal being broken up into frag- 
ments like road-metal, and heated 
to a red-heat in cast-iron retorts. 
A ton of this coal was found to 
yield about 120 gallons of crade 
oil. This, being subjected to a 
second distillation, resolved itself 
into certain proportions of light 
oil for burning, thick oil for ma- 
chinery, a small quantity of naph- 
tha, and a large residuum of par- 
afin, which, when purified with 
animal charcoal, is transformed 
into a substance like beautifully 
white wax. ° 

y Great was the interest excited 
by this discovery; but difficulties 
were thrown in the way of Dr. 
' Young’s obtaining a patent for his 
invention, as it. was proved that 
many years previously Reichen- 
bach had tried a similar experi- 
ment, and, by distilling 100 Ib. 
of coal, had obtained 2 oz. of an 
oil resembling naphtha. Young, 
however, carried the day, and his 
now celebrated patent was grahted 
in 1850. 

It was not till six years later 
that any fresh attempt was made 
thus to utilize the great beds of 
bituminous shale which are so ex- 
tensively found in carboniferous 
districts, but which had hitherto 
been totally neglected. These have 
been found to yield from 20 to-50 
gallons of crude oil per ton; and 
great works for the manufacture 
of mineral oil have been established 
at many places in England, Wales, 
and Scotland. In the latter alone 
it is stated that upwards of 800,000 
tons of bituminous shale are an- 
‘tually distilled, yielding | 
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25,000 gallons of oil. 

5,800 tons of paraffin. 

9,800 “ of lubricating oil. 
2,350 “ of sulphate of ammonia. 

“ Greater Britain” was not:slow 
to adopt the new industry started 
in the mother country. In:1865 
New South Wales discovered 
among its hid treasures a shale 
similar to the: Boghead coal of 
Scotland, but considerably richer 
in oil, and less sulphurous. » A 
sample was brought to Sydney for 
distillation, and one ton yielded 
160 gallons of oil. Thereupon the 
New South Wales Shale and Oil 
Company was established, and 
seems to have developed into a 
pe important industry. 

merica had taken up the sub- 
ject earlier. In 1854 the Kerosene 
Oil Company and several other 
companies were started, to distil 
oil from coal, and by 1860 upwards 
of fifty factories for this work had 
been established in various parts 
of the States. 

Then came the discovery of real 
mineral-oil wells, which so quickly 
revolutionised the oil traffic of the 
world. ~ Here, as in most other 
cases, we have evidence of the 
“ nothing new ” theory; for since 
King Petroleum has asserted his 
power, men marvel to find traces 
of ancient workings, proving that 
bygone rations discovered 
the native. oil—so long ago, that 
very old trees of several centuries’ 

wth have been found growing 


-In the excavated ground: From 


some strange cause unknown, these 
oil-seekers had abandoned their 
work; and (although mineral oils 
were known to exist in Asia) their 
presence in America had been alto- 
gether forgotten, when, in 1826, 
salt-workers who were engaged in 
boring brineshafts in Ohio. were 
amazed to find that they had struck 
oil as well as brine. 

Certainly it was known to the 
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Senecca Indians of Pennsylvania 
that oil flowed from the rocks at 
various points in the Alleghany 
mountains ; and a French traveller 
has recorded a curious incident 
which he witnessed in 1750, when 
the tribe assembled for a religious 
ceremony, at the junction of a 
small stream with the Alleghan 
river. The stream was re 
with a thick oily scum, to which, 
after a solemn oration, the chief 
applied a lighted torch. Imme- 
diately the flames spread over the 
surface of the water, amid shouts 
of the red warriors. 

In the same district, at the spot 
now known as Titusville, was a 
well, on the surface’ of which, oil 
habitually floated ; and the Indians, 
who had long known its healing pro-. 

rties (now so fully eoiggnild in 
its refined form as vaseline), were 
in the habit of collecting it, by 
laying their blankets on the glassy 
surface of both well and stream, 
thus absorbing the oil, which they 
then wrung out, and stored for the 
use of the tribe. So early as 1833 
an account was published in ‘The 
American Journal of Science’ de- 
scribing how certain persons made 
a living by skimming this dirty- 
looking and most unfragrant grease 
with their’ boards, and then puri- 
fied it by heating, and straining it 
through flannel, when it was sold 
under the name of Seneca Oil, as 
an excellent specific for healing 
sores of man and beast, and curing 
sprains and rheumatism. 

In 1853 it occurred to Dr. 
Brewer that this natural oil might 
be turned to account for lam 
and the Pennsylvania Rock Oi 
Company was formed to develop the 
idea, with very’ small result; how- 
ever, till, in the year 1859, Colonel 
Drake’s attention was attracted 
by the oil which oozed from fis 
sures of the rock all along the 
stream now known as Oil Greek 


He bethought him that since the 
rock was apparently saturated with 
this oil, there must surely be g 
resorvoir, which,.if it could be 
found and tapped, would yield 9 
far larger supply than that which 
was so carefully collected by the 
Company. Little, however, did he 
dream, when he first communi: 
cated to them his idea, and was 
by them empowered to work it on 
their account. what amazing re 
sults would attend his experiment, 
He commenced sinking’ a shaft 
on the artesian-well principle, and 
had bored to a depth of 600 feet, 
when, to his unspeakable delight, 
he found that he had indeed 
reached the main supply, and oil 
was henceforth eae up at the 
rate of from 400 to 1000 gallons 
daily. Very soon he’ was able to 
rejoice his employers with about 
2000 barrels of crude-petroleum. 
New shafts: were quickly sunk in 
every direction, and in the follow- 
ing year 500,000 barrels rewarded 
the lucky borers. This strike 
ue magical in another sense, 
or at once the price of crude pe 
troleum fell from twenty-three 
cents per gallon to twelve cents, 
and that of refined oil fell from 
forty-five to thirty two cents, 
Very soon this was further re 
duced to nine cents for crude oil 
and nineteen for refined? Ae 
this precious “ earth-oil” 
its privilege of being a special 
boon to the poor. yo 
Of course this news spread like 
wildfire, and from far and near men 
came crowding to the wonderful 
oil-yielding region, and the land 
was riddled with borings ing 
from 600 to 1600 feet in depth, 
of which it was estimated that 
not more than one in six yielded 
profitable returns. Nevertheless, 
two years after Colonel Drake 
had sunk his first shaft, the oil- 
yield had increased to upwards of 
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9,000,000 barrels, and inthe follow- 
ing year it reached 3,000,000! As 
the yield of some wells decreased, 


pew ones were struck in other 


isolated spots, The dark hemlock- 
pine forests re-echoed the voices of 
# multitude of camping parties— 
“wild-catters,” as such men are 
called, resolved to risk their last 
dollar in the purchase of some site 
Which they deem hopeful, and 
then to expend weeks or months 
of toil in patiently drilling what, 
after all, might prove to be a dry 
hole, where never a drop of oil 
would reward their toil: For of 
all speculative labour, none could 
exceed the risk ‘incurred by the 
dil-borer,—a risk of total loss on 
the one hand, or of enormous gain, 
should fortune favour him. An 
instance of the extraordinary un- 
certainty attending this work, was 
that of a well which had been 
bored to a considerable depth with- 
out any sign of vil. The boring 
instrument was of the usual size, 
but on this being removed and a 
larger tool substituted in order to 
widen the hole, an oil-vein. was 
struck in the side, which the 
smaller centre-bit had just missed ; 
80 that but for this trifling en- 
largement, the well would have 
been abandoned as “dry.” ‘In 
other cases oil was struck and 
flowed freely, but ere the owners 
eould build tanks wherein to store 
their treasure, it was all run off, 
and the supply ceased. 

More attractive to gambling 
speculators than any mining busi- 
ness was this new industry, which, 
to the workers, offered a chance of 
more rapid fortune than any other 
known enterprise. The. invest- 
ment of a few thousand dollars on 
working expenses might yield in- 
calculable profits. us “The 
Noble” well yielded _ no less than 
500,000 ‘barrels of oil in a year; 
and “The Sherman” in about two 
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years flowed 450,000 barrels (a bar- 
rel being equal.to forty gallons). . 

As there is no certainty at what 

int the oil-fountain may lie 

uried, and as no diviner’s wand 
has yet been found to indicate this, 
Peat time and trouble are expend- 
ed on chance boring in what a 
pear to be likely spots, but whi 
frequently yield no oil. But when 
once a lucky man does “ strike ile,” 
then his neighbors rally around 
him, notwithstanding all his efforts 
to keep his luck secret. They 
pierce the long-suffering earth in 
every direction where the oil-artery 
may Lapse flow, and great is the 
rejoicing when it responds with a 
sudden rush and spout. 

Then follows the swift destruc- 
tion of the groves. The graceful 
birches and tall hemlock-pines 
which have so long reigned in the 
silent. forest are felled to supply 
fuel for engines, and timber for 
sheds, and huts, and derricks. The 
latter are tall wooden scaffoldin 
(which in the distance look like 
obelisk-shaped manufacturing chim- 
neys), to support the drive-pipe and 
the drill. Ina wooden shed hard 
by are the steam-engine and other 
machinery which works them, as 
also the sand-pump, which is set 
in action as often as the drill has 
worked to a depth of about six feet, 
to clear out all the pounded rock 
and water. When the boring has 
been accomplished to a depth of 
about three hundred feet, an iron 

ipe is inserted to prevent water 

raining in from the rock-fissures. 
Within this pipe is then run the 
tubing, through which the oil is 

mped, or spouts; as the case may 
i Sometimes the oil spouts in a 
majestic column to the height of a 
hundred feet or more. Some eye- 
witnesses declare that they have 
seen oil-geysers rise to a height 
of four tiated feet ; and as we 
know that the boiling waters ‘of 
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the Yellowstone. geysers do throw 
up jets'to.a height of, several 
hundred feet, with. steam columns 
rising to perhaps two thousand 


feet, there seems no reason to dis- \ 


believe the statement. 

Sometimes after thus playing for 
seyeral days in a gigantic but 
most unattractive fountain of dark- 
green greasy fluid, the supply runs 
short, and it ceases altogether. 
Then its dormant energies are re- 
awakened by feeding it with an 
encouraging torpedo, which. is a 
tin cylinder containing — several 
quarts of nitro-glycerine. This is 
Jow down the hole, and a 


weight is. then dro in order 
tpt it. fia follows 
a miniature earthquake, and the 
internal commotion is such as to 
rend the rock and so loosen the oil 
and gas, which straightway rush 
up he tube ina renewed geyser. 


ese destructive torpedoes are the , 


monopoly of a company, whose 
agents drive about the country in 
the most random manner, carrying 
their dangerous. goods in light 
carts, which go jogging along over 
the roughest of tracks, where they 
are subjected to such an amount 
of shaking as makes it appear 
miraculous that the nitro-glycerine 
cans do not at once explode. 
Though many of the oil-seekers 
ae in vain, = gears yno had 
un prosperously found their su} 
ply worked out,still the general yield 
increased, and in 1874 the total 
return for the whole oil-region was 
found to amount. to ten million 
barrels of crude petroleum. Then 
came the discovery of the amazing 
wealth of the ‘ Bradford oil-fields,’ 
which alone in the . year 1880 
yielded twenty-two million barrels! 
From.year. to year the field of 
special attraction varies, as the oil- 
supply fluctuates with the pressure 
0 . When a, very successful 
well has been struck in a new dis- 
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trict, and the fountain. of oil has 
gushed forth in such a spoutin 
geyser as to betray itaelf to out. 
siders, notwithstanding al] jealous 
precautions, it is perfectly certain 
that, like eagles to the carcass, 99, 
will the army of resolute oil-seekers 
assemble, bringing with them the 
requisite par yd for sinki 
new shafts with all ible exp 
dition, and also a a all bid 
saries of life to enable them to 
exist in the, forest; and in less 
than no time a new settlement-is 
made, trees are felled, houses built, 
and bering started in every diree 
tion. i 
Thus in the case of the celébrat- 
ed Cherry Grove well, in Warren 
County (New York), which was 
“struck” in the spring of 1882 
in the heart of a lonely fore t, its 
original owners were allowed short 
time to profit by their for- 
tune. Vainly did they keep sen 
tinels on watch night and pis 
shoot any rash spy who, in his 
eager interest, might venture too 
near, their derrick. The. secrect 
was discovered almost immediately, 
Within one month two busy towns 
had taken form as if by enchant 
ment. Wooden towns, indeed, but 
none the less towns (the wonder is 
that they were not at once 
cities), where not only were, the 
necessities of life provided fur, in 
the matter of hotels and drinking- 
bars, but eyen recreation in the 
form of a theatre! | Within six 
ppm of the me epee the first 
oil-geyser spouted in Cherry Grove, 
upwards of three hundred wells 
had been sunk (involving. an ex 
penditure estimated at a million of 
dollars), and all were hard at, work. 
But it stood to reason that so man 
means of escape being thus pro 
ed for the gas, it could no longer 
exert much pressure on pe tie 
voir—so the outflow, which, in 


August had reached 40,000 barrels 
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@day, gradually diminished, and 
soon became 80 comparatively Prer, 
of dis- 


“that a very large number 


heartened men abandoned their 
wells, sacrificing all their outlay of 
time, labour, and money, and car- 
ried their machinery’ away ‘with 
them, in search of more profitable 
fields. 

Thus it is that the oil-region is 
all dotted over with the traces of 
what once were, for a little season, 
busy towns, with thousands of in- 
habitants — now utterly deserted. 


’ Most of the houses have been pul- 


led down, and their materials car- 
ried off for use elsewhere, so that 


“only the unsightly tall derricks of 


rotting timber remain to warn off 
careless steps from too tear an 
ap — to the deep abandoned 
well, 

Some towus of this mushroom 
origin have, however, developed 
into a second stage, and have 
become permanent, the wooden 
shanties being replaced by brick 
houses, wherein are to be found 
abundant evidences of wealth, 
though all surroundings are be- 
grimed with oil. Such are Brad- 
ford, Oil City, Titusville, and 
several others, which now own 
thousands of regular inhabitants, 
and have daily newspapers, and 
fine buildings, including their 

ta- house and “Exchange. 
There is no difficulty about light- 
ing these towns, for in many 
cases handsome houges actually 
cluster close round the derricks ; 
and so gas flows freely, and is 
lavishly burnt, both in the ‘towns 
and at roughly constructed pipes 
scattered throughout the neigh- 
bourhood, illuminating the dark 


‘pine-forest. 


One of the most recent cases of 


“rapid growth is that of Richburg, 
New York, which, ‘in the summer 
of 1883, was a rural village of two 
hundred inhabitants, only remark- - 


able as being a ‘religious commun- 
‘ity, known as Seventh Day Bap- 
tists: No dream of oil, or of 
cumpeting in the world’s race for 
gold, disturbed these placid con- 
templative lives. But one mem- 
orable day, one of the brethren 
chanced to strike an oil-spring 
near the village, and immediately 
the spirit of gambling was awak- 
ened. Land rose from ten dollars 
an acre to three hundred dollars. 
Within three months, 550 oil-wells 
were started, producing an aver- 
age of 10,000 barrels a-day. The 
Seventh Day Baptists deemed it 
well’ to secure certain profits, 80 
they sold their land at an enormous 
increase, and now the once sleepy 
and peaceful village of Richburg has 
upwards of five thousand energetic 
money-craving inhabitants, with a 
full complement of hotels, “rum- 
holes,’” banks, Chinese laundries, 
an Opera-house, and whatever else 
to prove it a full-blown city, 
including one aoe Po of oo 
rapid progress—namely, that it has 
had three murders in ois weeks! 
No less than four lines of rail- 
road have been laid and opened in 
these three months; and speakin 
of railroads in the oil districts, 
may note a novelty in the possi- 
bilities of railway disasters, quite 
peculiar to themselves—namely, 
that in January 1884, a passenger 
train running across the oil-region 
near Bradford in Pennsylvania, 
came to a spot where a well had 
suddenly spouted and overflowed, 
and’ the oil-stream flowed across 
the line. Some sparks falling 
from the engine ‘ignited’ the 
highly inflammable oil, which at 
onze blazed up, and set fire to 
the train Ire before it could be 
sto and the passengers extri- 
vate . thirty persons were fright- 
fully injured, and three women 
had been burned to death. 
Of course fire is the danger most 
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to be dreaded by all oil-communi- 
ties. Nowhere, unless in a powder- 
magazine, does the chance spark 
carry with it such probability of 
doing mischief as in this gas- 
laden atmosphere, where every- 
thing seems to be inflammable. 
Sometimes through grievous neg- 
ligence, but more often by. the 
action of lightning, a tank con- 
taining perhaps three. or four 
thousand barrels of oil is struck, 
and then all efforts to extinguish 
the flames are known to be futile 
—the owners can only stand afar 
off and watch this magnificent 
bonfire, which must blaze on till 
it has utterly consumed all that 
feeds it. Sometimes the escap- 


ing from a flowing well ignites 
while the oil-jet is in full play, 
and then grand indeed, but most 
awful, is the spectacle of that 
genuine “ fire-fountain”—a column 
of living fire tossed far above the 


dark tree-tops, and falling in a 
beautiful but scathing rain, with 
a roar more deafening even than 
that of its ordinary condition. 

Nor do the dread possibilities of 
fire as connected with the petro- 
leum trade end here. In all the 
pages of marine disaster, none are 
more terrible than those which 
record how on several occasions 
(sometimes when in harbour in the 
- midst of crowded shipping) vessels 
laden with petroleum have taken 
fire, and their cargo has overspread 
the sea ina film of inextinguish- 
able floating fire, carrying death 
and destruction wheresoever_ it 
penetrated. This, I think, brings 
us to the climax of possible horrors 
in connection with this subject. 

The “earth-oil” is found in vari- 
ous parts of North America; but 
Pennsylvania is said to yield about 
seven times as much as all the 
others collectively. Canada has 
springs of her own to the north of 
e Ontario; but the great petro- 
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leum region of the States lies 

in New York, but chiefly in Pen 

age: near the shores of Lake 
ie. The oil-bearing sandatone 

underlies a, tract of ‘heavil tim- 

bered hill-country watered be the 

Alleghany river. Here the pringi- 

1 oil-springs have been struck, in 
isolated patches, dotting a belt of 
territory which is roughly ‘esti. 
mated at about 150 miles in lengt 
by about 30 in maximum. b ‘ 
covering an area of less, than 
200,000 acres, Ohio and West 
Virginia also contributes something 
to the general oil supply. 

To whatever cause the formation 
of person is due (and itis gen- 
erally attributed to the decomposi- 
tion under enormous pressure of 
vast deposits of animal and yege- 
table matter), it is now ascertained 
that it exists in rocks of nearly all 
geological ages. Upper and Lower 

evonian, Silurian, and Tertiary, 
have all been proved to be oleifer- 
ous. One thing worthy of note is, 
that the springs are generally found 
near the base of great hills. We 
have already seen that those of 
Venezuela lie among the spurs of 
the Cordilleras. Those of Penn- 
sylvania lie chiefly near the Alle- 
ghanies, and the great oil-region of 
the Caspian is overshadowed by the 
Caucasus. 

In the “tw 1876 (seventeen years 
after Colonel Drake had bored his 
first well) it was estimated that 
20,000 wells had been sunk in Penn- 
sylvaniaand West Virginia at a cost 
of 190,000,000 dollars, the oil pro- 
duced being valued at 300,000,000 
dollars,at the wells—cost of car- 
riage to the seaboard, adding, one- 
fourth to the value of an oil-cargo. 
In 1870 the production of oil in 
the United States was esti 
at about 15,000,000 barrels, equal 
to 600,000,000 gallons, In 1880 
upwards of 400,000,000 gallons, 
valued at 46,000,000 dollars, were 
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exported from the States, irrespec- 
tive of the endrmous home con- 


sumption. 

Very remarkable is the organisa- 
tion whereby an elaborate system 
of iron pipes connects all the wells 
in the most remote districts of 
Petrolea with enormous tanks, 
wherein the oil from many_ wells 
is stored, and is thence conveyed 
by main pipes to the nearest rail- 
way station, where it runs into 
another series of great reservoirs, 
thence to be transferred to the 
locomotive tanks or oil-waggons. 
These are cylinder resembling 
great steamboat-funnels laid length- 
wise on the waggon. From the 
centre of each cylinder rises a 

iron cupola, constructed to 
allow for the expansion of the oil 
should it become~heated. _ Such 
waggon-trains are about as dirty 
and greasy looking concerns as can 
well be imagined. 

In many ogy ear services are 
dispensed with, and the main pi 
—which have a diameter of fom 
four to six inches— are carried 
direct to the t refineries. One 
of these at Cleveland is 107 miles 
distant from the wells which feed 
it; another at Buffalo is distant 
78 miles, and that at Pittsburg 
is 38 miles from its source of sup- 
ply. Two pot main pumps are 

300 miles to Bayonne on the 
seaboard of New York bay, and 
there deliver their cargo ready for 
shipping. Pumping-engines work- 
ing at intervals of 26 miles give an 
impetus to the flow of these oil 
streams. 

This pipe business is all in the 
hands of two great companies; 
and some idea may be formed of 
the vast scale on which they work, 
from the fact that the princi 
company—distinguished as. “ 
United Pipe Lines Co.” — owns 
3000 miles of pipes, and provides 
in its 500 great iron tanks storage 
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for upward of 30,000,000 bar- 
rels! The company receive all the 
oil yielded by the wells of certain 
districts, account to the owners 
of each for the amount received. 

The oil thus obtained is not all 
alike in quality. There are a few 
wells at Mecca in Ohio, some in 
Illinois, and others near Franklin 
in Pennsylvania, where it is of 
extraordinary thickness, and can 
be used as without further 
preparation. It fetches about five 
times the price of ordinary crude 
petroleum, and at. the present 
moment. sells at £4. per tao. 
At Mecca this lubricating oil is 
found in an area fifteen miles in 
length by. five in width. It is 
estimated that 500,000 barrels 
have already been taken out, by 
pumping wells at an average of 
forty feet in depth, A company 
is now being formed in New York, 
which has obtained ion of 
two square miles in the heart of 
this region, through which it is 
about to drive a tunnel, six feet. by 
three, and four miles in length, 
cutting through strata of shale 
and. oil-bearing sandstone, from 
which the yield is expected to 
prove highly remunerative. 

Happily for Canada, the United 
States ae not monopolise the whole 
of the natural oil-supply. 

Passing north across Lake Erie 
to the “ “ peo we a 
distinct oil - bearing areas. ey 
lie in Tilsonburg, . Enniskillen, 
Mosa, and Oxford townships. As 
in the States, so in Canada, the - 
oil- region has been suggestively 
named Petrolea—a name, however, 
which applies especially to this 

city. 
It is just. about twenty years 
since Mr. Murray, geological. sur- 
veyor, in riding pid: 
untrodden forests .of oak and 


hickory, observed here and there 
beds oF bituminous matter, and on 
Zz 
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closer examination he became con- 
vinced that these were deposits 
where oil-springs had overflowed 
and evaporated. At a place now 
known as Thamesviile (the counter- 
part of the Titusville of Phila- 
delphia) he perceived oil floating 
on a stream, and found that there, 
too, the people were in the habit 
of gathering up this scum in 
flannel, and using it as ointment 
for wounds on horses. 

He called official attention to 
the subject, and soon the silence of 
the forests was a thing of the past, 
and the district was overrun by 
crowds of busy men. 

Now, oil-cities “spring up” 
with mushroom speed, wherever 
productive springs are struck in 
new districts. ith oil, as with 
all else in the States and the 
Dominion there is a constant 
movement towards the north-west ; 
and every one who finds his oil- 
supply failing, as a matter of course 
moves to the north-west, taking 
with him his pump and derrick 
and all the casing of the well, and 
sets up his drilling apparatus 
wherever the ground appears most 
promising. 

Two distinct classes of oil-bearing 
rock are recognised — the spongy 
and the hard. Inthe latter, most 
of the large wells have been struck, 
but also many holes tell of 
labour in vain, where men have 
spent their strength for naught ; 
whereas in the spongy rock, the 
borer is almost certaim to be re- 
warded with a moderate return, 
but in no case has a copious spring 
been struck. On rock of this class 
a dozen wells to the acre are not 
uncommon—the work ed me men, 
content to secure a moderate re- 
turn for their labour and capital. 
Six men combine to work each 


drilling apparatus and bore on an 
a through fifty feet of rock 
inaday. The wells are generally 
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snnk to a deph of about 470 feet, 
for though oil is found in all ‘the 
strata, it is only in the lower lime 
stone that it is obtained in paying 

uantities. The following table 
shows the alternation of strata in 
one oil-field at Petrolea :— 


Clay . : ; 
Upper limestone . 
Soapstone . ‘ 
Middle limestone. 
Soapstone 


Lower limestone . « 107 


477 


The sand-pump has to be worked 
every hour to clear the hole of the 
accumulations from the boring. 
Some wells have been sunk to a 
depth of a thousand feet, but as 
yet the results have not been en- 
couraging. The yield of oil is not 
to be compared with that of the 
Pennsylvania springs, and two 
years ago it was estimated ‘that 
the sixteen hundred wells then in 
active operation did not collective- 
ly yield on an average more than 
2400 barrels per diem. The richest 
well at present is“ The Lawyer,” 
near Marthaville, which has an 
av flow of eighty barrels a- 
day ; but, on the other hand, many 
daly yield one barrel. The oil 
here is generally a greenish-black 
fluid of the consistency of syrup, 
and is mixed with much water and 
some gas. 

Much of the latter escapes, and 
serves to perfume the atmosphere ; 
buta considerable portion is con- 
veyed in pipes to act as fuel for 
the boring-engines, as it is found 
that gas and wood combined pro- 
duce much greater heat than wood 
alone. The expense of working 
these steam-engines is considerably 
reduced by the use of “jerkers” 
which pass over the pumps’ of 
several wells ; and thus one engine 
can be made to “ run” as matly a8 
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twenty wells, when situated very 
near together. 

The oil from many of the out- 
lying parts of the district is col- 
lected and brought to the railways 
or to the refineries at Petrolea, 
in strongly built oil-waggons, on 
which are placed boiler-shaped iron 
tanks, capable of containing sixty 
barrels. These bring their con- 
tributions to the great reservoirs 
which are sunk in the ground in 
and around the oil-city. They 
are simply great excavations of 
perhaps thirty feet in diameter 
and fifty in depth, with a capacity 
of about fiye thousand. barrels. 
The blue clay in which they are 
dug is impervious to oil, so the cost 
of construction is not great. 

These reservoirs, which are the 
property of the Petrolea Tanking 
Company are only partially sup- 
plied by the waggon delivery, all 
the principal oil-lots being direc 
connected with them by large oil 
pipes, which ramify in all direc- 
tions over a radius of six or eight 
miles from the city. Most of the 
crude petroleum brought to the 
city is here refined; but at leest 
one oil-train of from ten to thirty 
ears is daily despatched to some 
further point—Ottawa, Montreal, 
Wyoming, or even London. The 
ear tanks are similar to those in 
use in the States—namely, large 
cylindrical boilers laid longitudin- 

ly on strong waggons. Into 
these the oil is emptied by taps 
from small elevated tanks, to which 
it has been pumped from the main 
reservoirs. 

Many and varied are the uses to 
which human ingenuity has already 
contrived to turn, this precious pa 
of dirty-green earth-oil. At first 
its value was only, recognised as a 
lubricating oil for, machinery, and 
asomewhat dangerous burning oil 
for illuminating, commonly called 
kerosene, Now it has been diseov- 
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ered that, by careful refining, all 
the. highly,inflammable naphtha, 
which is, the dangerous ingredient, 
ean be separated, and made val. 
uable to painters and chemists, 
while the of} thus purified becomes 
absolutely. safe. for domestic use- 
Another valuable product of petro- 
leum is, gasolene—a form of. gas 
most, convenient for use in coun- 
try houses. Then comes precious 
paraffin, in the form of beautiful 
wax-like candles, and vaseline for 
healing. broken skin or bruises. 
For medical use we have an anes- 
thetic called rhigolene, and for 
cleansing we haye benzine, Va- 
rious volatile ethers have been 
obtained, amongst others, a petro- 
leum spirit, which acts as, a sub- 
stitute for turpentine, and which 
will dissolve lacquer. And after all 
these good/things have been separ; 
ated, there still remains a residuum 
of tar, which yields anthracene, ben- 
zole, and naphthaline, from which 
are obtained a madder-red, mauve, 
magenta, and indigo-blue dyes, 
which bid fair to supersede those 
already known to commerce, and 
even seriously to affect the inter- 
ests of our indigo planters, as they 
have already injured the madder- 
cultivators of Turkey and Holland. 
America has devised . yarious 
furnaces, of which petroleum is the 
only fuel, These are chiefly used 
by metal-workers, as it is found 
that in such labour as bending 
armour-plates, and iron-work 
nerally, mineral oil raises the 
required heat in half the, time 
required by iron, Of the use of 
oil-fuel for locomotive engines I 
will not speak here, as it forms 
such a very important, feature. in 
the Russian oil question, where jt 
already occupies a place as i - 
ant politically as commercially, 
From America, then, we turn to 
Asia, which im more senses than 
one, may be called The Cradle of 
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Light ; for there is good reason to 
lieve that upwards of four thou- 
sand years ago, the people of Nin- 
eveh and Babylon had found out 
this use for the mineral oil which 
flowed from theFountains of Is, 
on the Euphrates. It was collected 
in great pits, and the more solid 
deposits formed the asphalt (or 
in Biblical phrase “ slime”) which 
was used by the builders of Bab- 
lon to cement their sun-dried 
ricks. 

Whether the petroleum-springs 
and asphalt-shores of the Dead 
Sea—the Lake Asphaltites—were 
ever turned to equally practical 
purpose, does not appear ; but Bur- 
mah has long recognised the value 
of her home supplies of earth-oil 
derived from wells near the river 
Trawaddy ; and Burmese naphtha 
and Rangoon tar find their way 
even to British markets. These 
Burmese wells are sunk to a depth 
of about sixty feet, and yield an 
oil of the consistency of treacle. 

I am told that Hindostan and 
Siberia have alike received their 
share in this distribution of the 
earth-mother’s gifts, and that both 
in China and Japan native naphtha 
has long been employed in certain 
districts for burning in lamps. I 
infer, however, that the production 
cannot be very great, as the con- 
sumption of American kerosene in 
those countries is already enormous, 
and it has found its way to small 
villages in remote districts of 
Japan, to which no less than 5600 
tons were last year imported from 
America. ina generally wel- 
comes such foreign boons less rea- 
dily ; but even the Celestial Empire 
does not disdain to accept cheap 
eil, and 82,000 tons were there 
disposed of last year, while India 
consumed 94,000 tons. 

The Ghebres of Persia have ever 
recognised a sacred bol in 
the flame of the native naphtha 


[Sept. 


which flows from the soil in various 
parts of Persia in so pure a form 
as to burn without rectification— 
in fact, the name, though now ap. 
oe to variously artificially pro- 
uced fluids, is derived from the 
Persian word nafata, “to exude,” 
In its purest natural form itisa 
light colourless fluid, consisting of 
carbon and hydrogen, without any 
oxygen. In Persia, fire-tem 
were erected near the naphtha- 
springs, and reverent bigvims 
came from afar to worship at 
the temple of Surukhani, on the 
western shore of the Caspian, 
where for at least two thousand 
ears, the sacred earth-fed flame 
urnt unceasingly. 

In the American Consul’s report 
for 1880, he mentioned that this 
temple was still frequented, that 
priests came from India to conduct 
the services, and that inexhaustible 
supplies of gas to feed the sacred 
flame were obtained by merely in- 
serting pipes into the earth. A 
later report, however, states that 
since this spot has become so im- 
portant a centre of busy trade, 
and the springs have been dese 
crated by the imprisonment of the 
oil and gas in vulgar commer- 
cial tanks and pipes, the ancient 
fire-temple has been abandoned, 
and in place of reverent worship- 
pers, wondering travellers go for 
an evening row on the Caspian, to 
visit the submarine oil-springs to 
the south of the town of Baku, 
whence petroleum and naphtha 
rise to the surface, forming little 
eddies on the shallow waters (the 
depth of the sea at this point bei 
pe about 14 feet). to eac 
eddy they throw a handful of blaz- 


ing straw to ignite the naphtha; 
and thus, on a still calm night, 
the sea itself appears to be im 
flames at a dozen spots—a truly 


eae Bom illumination. 
ides these submarine springs 
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the naphtha which exudes from 
the ground on every side of the 
old Persian ret ay town of Baku, 
isso exceedingly inflammable that 
the light naphtha-gas was often 
known to ignite spontaneously, and 
lay in pale lurid flames above 
Sionren in the rock. On stormy 
nights, fanned by the wind, these 
flames blazed up, and this led to 
the town being considered by the 
Ghebres a place of great sanctity. 
Arabian chroniclers likewise tell 
of a great volcanic mountain, now 
extinct, but which, eight centuries 
ago, was in full action, and doubt- 
less contributed to inspire the fire- 
worshippers with reverence for the 
neighbourhood. 

Great, however, is the change 
that has come over thesleepy Per- 
sian town, with its limited trade 
in silk and opium, salt, naphtha, 
and perfumes, since the genius of 
commerce here established itself, 
and commenced working so thor- 
oughly in earnest that Baku, which 
ten years ago was the peaceful 
home of some 12,000 persons, has 
now developed into a great com- 
mercial centre, and a place of dail 
increasing political importance. It 
already numbers 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, and has very large shipping 
interests. And this transforma- 
tion is wholly and solely due to 
Petroleum. 

The town which has acquired a 
new celebrity with such strange 
rapidity, is situated on the Ap- 
sheron Peninsula, which is a high 
sandy plain, about fifteen miles in 
width, and projecting thirty miles 
into the Caspian, from the point 
where the Caucasus (the mighty 
boundary which divides ay 5 
Russia from Asia, Circassia from 
Georgia) terminates on its shores. 
It certainly cannot be described as 
an inviting place of residence, for 
the dry and desert sand is onl 
varied by patches of clay, throug 


which here and, there crops up a 
blue greystone, 

On every side the ground is 
black with waste vt, coco in- 
deed the whole surface of the soil 
is as a sodden crust, into which, in 
hot sunshine, the foot sinks to a 
depth of two or three inches, while 
in cold weather it hardens to the 
consistency of asphalt. Every 
breath of wind raises blinding 
clouds of parched sand ; and water 
is so searce that the streets are 
watered with coarse black naphtha, 
which lays the dust effectu for 
about a fortnight, and then heed 
a thick, brown, bituminous dust 
that engrains clothes indelibly, 
but over which carriages. glide 
noiselessly, so that the inhabitants 
are at least spared one item of 
torture. On the other hand, they 
have to breathe an atmosphere 

isoned by the dense smoke pour- 
ing from the chimneys of about 


250 refining factories, and the 
whole air is redolent of all-per- 


vading petroleum. 

Equally desolate and dreary is 
the surrounding country, which 
by nature is totally unproductive. 
Some morsels are carefully culti- 
vated, but there is no natural 
vegetation, nothing but great 
dismal flats saturated with the 
naphtha, which lies on the surface 
in and lakes. 

hough Russia possesses groups 
of oil-springs in various parts of 
the empire—from the Sea of Asoff 
to the provinces of Archangel and 
of Kokand, in various parts of 
Turkestan, and along the course of 
the Volga and Soka rivers—none 
areso rich as these at Baku,the cam- 
mercial value of which wasso fully 
foreseen by Peter the Great, that 
he seems to haye undertaken the 
conquest of this district in 1723, 
chiefly in order to secure 80 pre- 


cious a ; and the wise 
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working it systematically. But 
on his death it was again ceded to 
Persia, and was only recovered by 
Russia early in the present cen- 
tury, when a monopoly was granted 
toa Russian merchant, by name 
Meerzoeff, whose descendants re- 
tained it till 1872, during which 
tine the work was carried on in a 
most slovenly and unsatisfactory 
manner. o boring was attempt- 
ed. The oil was only collected in 
shallow pits, and the very limited 
quantity thus obtained was sold at 
prohibitive prices. So when Amer- 
ica began to export good petroleum 
at a moderate price, it soon carried 
the Russian market, even to the 
detriment of native tallow. Thus 
it came to that, in the year 
1872, the Russian Government, 
(finding the country flooded with 
the overflow of America’s produce 
of one hundred million gallons of 
crude petroleum—while Baku, with 
unbounded stores at the very gates 
of Russia, could only produce two 
million gallons) deemed it time to 
interfere, and so at length the 
monopoly was abolished. 

Such ground as gave surface in- 
dications of the presence of oil was 
then divided into plots of twenty- 
five acres, and these were sold to 
the highest bidders. The matter 
having by this time attracted con- 
siderable attention, all sorts of 
speculative buyers assembled to 
compete for the land, which, in 
some cases, realized enormous 
prices. But most of these pur- 
chasers being wholly inexperienced 
in oil-working, the industry con- 
tinued to be carried on in the 
most crude style; and as every 
man’s hand was against his neigh- 
bour and none would combine for 
the common weal, a onggrenr se 

rogressed comparatively slowly. 
Tetertheléta, from this "eits the 
re OF an entirely fresh 
start. Hitherto there have been 
only about two hundred shallow 
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wells. Now, upwards of four hun- 
dred were started, and, as might 
have been expected,the prodiice was 
doubled the first year. “In 1871 
the first well was bored. By 1875 
there were sixty-five bored” wells 
in action. By the close of 1880 
these had increased to about four 
hundred. | 

At first everything was done 
in the most primitive style, and 
most lamentable waste resulted 
from inadequate provision for stor- 
ing the oil which flowed so copi- 
ously on the smallest provocation. 
Consequently the oil-geysers played 
in vain, and oil-streams flowed on- 
ward unheeded, to lose themselves 
in sand or sea. Sometimes when 
oil has been newly struck it spouts 
up ina column of perhaps forty 
feet in height, and continues play- 
ing thus for several days. Even less 
active fountains sometimes flood 
the surrounding ground to a depth 
of six inches, forming pools of oil, 
and channels have to be dug in 
order to lead it off to the sea, to 
avoid the danger of explosion ere 
tanks can be made ready. Some- 
times the rushing fountain has such 
impetus that it forms a broad 
shallow river and of its own accord 
hurries to the sea. 

The principal oil-wells of the 
Baku district lie at Baluxame or 
Balakhani, about six miles to the 
north-east of the town: this is an 
oil-field about three and a half 
miles in length by one and a half 
in breadth. To the south lies a 
smaller field called Bébeabat. One 
fountain at Balakhani, ninety. 
eight feet in depth, is noted as 
having been flowing steadily for 
upwards of two years, and still 
continuing to yield 800 barrels a- 
day. Another well not far off, 
490 feet deep, commenced its ca- 
reer by throwing up a jet thirty 
feet in the air, and then flooding 
the land with oil for a considerable 
distance all around, overflowing 
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other wells and several small re- 
fineries, so as effectually to stop 
their work. The roar of the rush- 
ing oil and gas could be heard a 
mile from the spot. 

Various flowing wells are said to 
yield 6000 barrels a-day, and some 
far more; but from the fact that 
these quantities are generally stated 
in the Russian measure of poods, 
it is not very easy to realise what 
is meant. One pood, we learn, is 
equal to 36 Ib. English. Hence 
one thousand poods represent 
somewhere about sixteen tons. 
Accounts have just reached Eng- 
land of an oil-fountain which was 
struck last December, and flows 
at the rate of from fifty to sixty 
thousand poods daily, gushing 
forth with such force as to break 
in pieces a three-inch cast-iron 
plate which had been fastened 
over the well in order to divert 
the flow in a particular direction. 
In the same district a huge heap 
of sand marks the spot where an 
oil-spring, on being tapped, straight- 
way threw up a column of petro- 
leum to twice the height nak si 
of the Great Geyser in Iceland, 
forming a huge black fountain two 
hundred feet in height ; a fountain, 
however, due solely to the removal 
of the pressure on the confined gas, 
for there is no trace of volcanic 
heat. The fountain was visible 
for many miles round, and on the 
first day it poured forth about two 
million gallons, equal ‘to fifty thou- 
May? barrels. 4 

n enterprising photographer 
who was on. the. spot otuned 
a photograph which places. this 
matter beyond cavil. The foun- 
tain continued to play for five 
months, gradually decreasing week 
1 ges till it finally ceased to 
play, leaving its unfortunate own- 
ers (an Armenian company) well- 
nigh ruined by the claims brought 
against them by neighbours whose 
lands were destroyed by the flood 
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of oil. A house near the spring now 
lies buried beneath the great sand- 
hill which alone marks the site of 
this short-lived, too prodigal fount. 

Even after the monopoly had 
ceased, years elapsed ere anything 
approaching to economic working 
was arrived at. It was entirely 
in the hands of Russians and Ar- 
menians, and meter ay was done 
in the most slovenly fashion. The 
oil drawn from the wells was col- 
lected in shallow pits, whence it 
was ladled into barrels or skins, 
and then transported eight or ten 
miles on quaint native carts to 
the refineries at the town. The 

urified oil was afterwards re- 

arrelled, sent by steamer to the 
mouth of the Volga, transferred to 
river-boats, and then again trans- 
ferred to carts, to be thus conveyed 
to the railway, and so transported 
to all parts of Russia. But the 
labour this involved was great, 
and the expense of carriage was 
consequently exorbitant. And all 
this was greatly in favour of 
America, which could still contrive 
to pay freight from Pennsylvania, 
nd: yet undersell the Baku oil- 
merchants in their own Russian 
markets. 

The beginning of a new com- 
mercial and political era (of which 
we as yet see only the dawn) dates 
from the year 1875, when Ludwig 
Nobel (one of two Swedish brothers, 
engineers, whose father had settled 
in St. Petersburg as a gunsmith) 
sent his brother Robert to the 
Caucasus to purchase walnut-wood 
suitable for making gun-stocks, 
On his journey Robert Nobel 
chanced to visit Baku, and was so 
struck with the wonderful capa- 
bilities of the oil-region, that on 
relating his impression to Ludwig, 
the latter sent him back to make 
further investigations, and soon 
afterwards followed in person, 
when he found that the realit 
far exceeded all that he had heard. 
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At once perceiving the enormous 
advantages to be derived from 
systematic working with the aid 
of iron cisterns pipes, the 
brothers sought to interest others 
in the matter, and induce them to 
co-operate with them. This, how- 
ever, they found to be quite jn 
vain. Their theories were all de- 
nounced as utter folly. The oil- 
producers, the land transport corps 
of carriers, the steamboat and rail- 
way companies, all refused to aid 
their schemes, so there was nothing 
for it but to start unaided in their 
own fashion. 

They caleulated that to do so 
would involve an outlay of about 
£1,380,000, and to obtain the 
needful capital it was necessary to 
fire others with something of their 
own enthusiasm. The energetic 
Swedes were not to be daunted. 
Difficulties of every sort were 
thrown in their way, but one by 
one each was fought and con- 
quered. First they imported a 
body of wise and steady Swedes 
whom they could trust to work 
faithfully for them. They then 
established t refineries at Baku, 
laid down oil-pipes thence to the 
oil-fields of Balakhani (distant up- 
wards of six miles), and there 
commenced scientific boring to a 
depth greater than had yet been 
attempted. When their borers 
struck oil there was no waste, as 
at the other wells, for the pipes 
wére ready to carry the oil direct 
to the refineries. As a matter of 
course the Swedes were at first 
subjected to many annoyances. 
The oil-carriers, seeing their pro- 
fession endangered, frequently en- 
deavoured to pull up the pipes, 
and it was found necessary to 
build watch-towers, and 5, 
armed sentinels always on guard 
to defend the pipes, till at length 
this opposition was abandoned as 
useless. 

The first step having thus been 
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taken, the next was to avoid the 
great cost of barrels (and here we 
must note that the total absence 
of timber from all this region is a 
very serious item in working ex- 
penses, as all the wood required 
for the derricks and other erec- 
tions must be imported from afar), 

In order to dispense with bar- 
rels, the Nébel Brothers resolved 
to carry pipes from their refineries 
to the sea-coast, so as to pump: the 
oil direct into great iron tanks 
on board the steamers, whence it 
might at the end of its voyage be 
pumped into tanks on the railway, 
and so carried to great reservoirs 
in all parts of Russia. As the 
railway and steamboat companies 
persisted in their refusal to co- 
operate, the Nébels were compelled 
to take every department of their 
business entirely into their own 
hands. So they sent to Stockholm 
and to Russia to have steamers 
built specially for their own trade, 
fitted with great cisterns capable 
of containing 750 tons of oil, and 
constructed to burn only oil-fuel. 
They now own upwards of a dozen 
large steamers on the Caspian, and 
thirty specially adapted for traffic 
on the Volga; and besides these, 
they charter fully twoscore more 
steamers to carry: their a Ta 
refuse to various ports for sale. 

They have also built for them- 
selves 1400 locomotive oil-cars— 
i.e, cylindrical tanks on railway 
waggons — besides innumerable 
great iron reservoirs at the wells, 
at the refineries, and at all the 
chief railway stations, one of the 
largest being in St. Petersburg: 
So now the petroleum shipped at 
Baku is carried direct to Tzaritzin 
on the Volga, whence it is de 
—e by rail to every part of 
t 


e empire in trains, each num- 


bering twenty-five oil-cars. Thus 
it is conveyed even to the shores 
of the Baltic, whence it passes on 
to Sweden, to Germany, and wher- 
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ever else it can effect an entrance, 
in determined rivalry to the petro- 
leum of America, which it has al- 
ready wellnigh expelled from ‘the 
vast Russian market. The great 
drawback to the Russian and Bal- 
tic trade is, that, owing to the ice 
on the Volga, during the long win- 
ter, it can only be carried on during 
six months of the year. This, how- 
ever, of course presses equally on 
the American importers. 

In every direction is the Caspian 
oil now spreading. In 1883, about 
a thousand tons was sent to Eng- 
land to try the British market. A 
somewhat larger quantity was sold 
in France,and extensive orders were 
taken for Austria. But it must have 

uired the inventive genius of a 
Swede to think of sending coals to 
Neweastle, in the form of sending 
lubricating oil for machinery to 
America, and even this ais: bees 
successfully done! And now that 
the railway has been completed 
from Baku to Tiflis, and to Poti 
and Batoum on the Black Sea, the 
market of the whole world is open 
to receive the inexhaustible supplies 
of the Caucasian oil-fields. Turkey, 
and all lands on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, with all that may 
be reached vid the Suez Canal and 
Red Sea, Southern India, China, 
and Japan—all are open markets 
for whoever can supply the best 
oil at the cheapest rate. It is there- 
fore evident that America has now 
a formidable rival in the field. 

Of the relative merits of Penn- 
sylvanian and Caspian oil, it may 
be said generally that the former 
yields on an ave 70 per cent. 
of kerosene, with a large residuum 
of lubricating oil. The latter 
yields only from 25 to 35 per cent. 
of pure oil, and from 20 to 30 per 
cent. is refuse, only fit for fuel. 
But here nature seems to adapt 
her gifts to the need of the re- 


cipients, since the American oils* 


flow in the heart of the forests, 
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while in Central Asia the oil-fuel 
makes existence and travel possible. 
The Caspian wells are found to 
yield the following percentage :— 
Best. Ordi : 
0 to 30” 

8 “ 40 
© Fi tt 1 
~ 20 “* (29 
100 100 

As regards quantity, in the year 
1872 only 212,000 barrels were 
saved from the waste at the Cas- 
pian wells. In 1881 the amount 
rescued was 4,000,000 barrels, 
equal to 160,000,000 gallons. In 
the same year America produced 
1,450,000,000 gallons. Comment- 
ing on these figures, Ludwig Nébel 
says that the same amount could 
annually be produced at Baku 
without the slightest difficulty, but 
that at present it would be useless 
to do so, owing to difficulties of 
cheap transport. As it is, great 
stores lie waste for lack of pur- 
chasers, and the amount wasted 
is fully equal to that which is , 
exported. 

As rds price, which in 
America has varied from 10d. to 
1d. per gallon, it has at Baku 
fluctuated from 1s. 8d. to 1d. In 
like manner, the barrel of forty 
gallons of crude petroleum, which 
in the days of monopoly sold at 
Baku for 8s., has latterly fetched 
4d., and by the latest accounts was 
further reduced to 34d. per ton 
on the spot! This is due to the 
enormous increase in the supply. 
Thus last November a steady-going 
old well, which for the past ten 
years has been quietly yielding a 
fair amount of oil, suddenly com- 
menced to play, and thenceforth 
threw up a daily average of five 
hundred tons! In order, if 
ble, to utilise this abundant a 
Messrs. Nébel have capped and 
temporarily closed fourteen of their 


spouting wells, finding it cheaper 


Petroleum . 
Oil and grease 
Benzine 


Refuse 
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at present to buy from other well- 
owners. 

The supply is apparently. alto- 
gether inexhaustible, for already 
twelve thousand square miles in 
this region have been proved to be 
oleiferous, and of this vast surface, 
only six miles are as yet being de- 
veloped. The oil-bearing stratym 
is found to extend beneath the 
Caspian Sea, where it crops up in 
Teheliken, a true isle of oil, which 
literally streams into the sea from 
hills and cliffs which are entirely 
formed of ozokerite—in other 
words, of crude paraffine. 

On the eastern shore of the Cas- 
pian it reappears at Krasnovodsk 
and elsewhere. A hundred miles 
inland lies the Neft, or Naptha 
Hill, whose deposits are officially 
valued at £35,000,000 sterling— 
oleo-napht, as this particular mate- 
rial is called, being found especially 
valuable for lubricating machinery ; 
so it promises to become an im- 
portant article of export. 

The oil-bearing stratum also re- 
appears in the opposite direction ; 
for as Baku lies at the eastern 
extremity of the Caucasus range, 
so at its western extremity, on the 
shores of the Black Sea, lies another 
great petroleum-region in the river- 
basin of the Kouban river, in the 
province of the same name. This 
oil-field, extending over about 250 
miles, terminates in the peninsula 
of Taman, between the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Asoff—a strange 
region, abounding in mud-vol- 
canoes, some extinct, others still 
active, which, combined with strong 
outflows of gas and occasional 
earthquakes, prove subterranean 
action to be only quiescent. 

The natural petroleum-pits are 
scattered in all directions; some 
lie in deep valleys, others nearly 
900 feet mee the sea-level. In 
some eee the gas bubbles. up 
through pools and lakes, which are 
covered with a rainbow-tinted 


‘ 
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scum; in others, the thick. oil 
oozes. from rock-crevices or bubbles 
up in mud-volcanoes. In. some 
valleys there are regular terraces 
of a thick paste conan asphalt, 
and smelling of petroleum, Rich 
deposits of ozokerite, and flowing 
wells of petroleum, have | been 
partly worked, and it is noted that 
the oil here is of a yellowish-green 
colour, while that at Baku varies 
from very dark green to. trans. 
parent lilac. These Kouban de- 
its are as yet quite ungereaan 
t it is evident that from their 
local position on the shores of the 
Black Sea, they must soon attain 
to considerable importance. In 
all this region the character of the 
soil differs essentially from that of 
the oil-region of the States; here 
layers of solid limestone are com- 
paratively rare, and the general 
formation consists of thick layers 
of clay, sand, quicksand, and sea- 
shells, telling of a period when the 
whole formed the ocean-bed. The 
methods of drilling and pumping 
have, of course, been per to 
suit these different conditions. 
While Ludwig Nobel continues 
to be the acknowledged Oil-King 
of the Caspian his marvellous 
success has given a tremendeus 
impetus to the whole life of the 
oil-trade, and numerous capitalists 
have pressed forward to follow in 
his footsteps; so that Baku has 
rapidly developed into a large city, 
having a coast-line of about six 
miles, sweeping round a_ well- 
protected harbour, crowded with 
shipping. At the close of 1882 
the Russian papers noted this 
increase of shipping as altogether 
marvellous, 7000 vessels having 
cleared the port within the pre- 
vious six months, and of. those 
1500 were actually Caspian vessels, 
chiefly hailing from Baku i 
Of course many of these were 
merely small sailing-vessels; but 
no less than 700 steamers are 
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now employed - on the regular 

nger and freight service of 
the Caspian and Volga, and some 
of these are splendid vessels, one 
at least being lighted throughout 
with Edison’s electric lamps. 

These are quite apart from the 
large and rapidly increasing oil- 
fleet. In addition to those be 
longing to Messrs, Nébel, a Russian 
company (the Caucasus and Mer- 
eury Co.) owns nineteén steamers, 
and other firms possess many, and 
are rapidly importing more and 
more from Finland and elsewhere. 
Forty new steel steamers, specially 
fi ad with great tanks, were to be 
delivered to various firms before 
the close of 1883, and several 
hundred sailing-vessels have been 
constructed for the same purpose: 

For the accommodation of: all 
these, twenty-five piers have been 
run into the harbour, many of 
them fitted with pumps and pipes, 
in order to fill the t cistern- 
steamers with the least possible 
delay. Sixty miles of pipes con- 
nect these piers and refineries with 
the wells. 

The most notable feature of all 
these steamers is that they are 
worked entirely with oil-fuel. 
Newcastle coal will soon cease to 
find a market on the Black Sea or 
the Mediterranean—it may even 
be driven out of the Red Sea, as 
the use of petroleum-refuse in 
engines becomes better understood. 
Already it is the only fuel in use 
on the Caspian, either in the 
mercantile marine, in the Russian 
gunboat flotilla, or on. the rail- 
ways. Even in domestic stoves 
it is in favour throughout the 
Caucasus—all Government offices 
in the neighbourhood are thus 
heated—and the people are greatly 
encouraged in its use, with a view 
to saving the fast-decreasing for- 
ests of the Caucasus. 

At present much oil-refuse is 
poured into the sea, as the only 
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ba dis of it, and yet its 
value as a fuel is fully established ; 
for whereas ordinary coal-burning 
steamers require to devote nearly 
half their carrying capacity to 
stowing fuel, those burning oil- 
refuse find that petroleum gives 
out twice as much heat as an 
equal weight of coal, so that they 
only require to carry half the 
quantity. The petroleum also re- 
uires far less constant attention 
from stokers than ordinary fuel. 
No stoking is required, no banking 
of fires,—the whole thing is simple 
as a gas-stove,and one man can 
easily manage the simple appar- 
atus composed of two tubes, 
through one of which trickles 
the petroleum, while through the 
other passes a jet of steam, which 
converts the oil into a spray so 
inflammable that it ignites form- 
ing a great sheet of flame, which 
can be regulated at will—and thus 
steam is always ready at the 
exact pressure required, and labour 
and expense are reduced to the 
minimum. The advocates of coal 
declare that this fuel produces 
much heavy smoke and a tarr 
deposit, and also that it is liable 
to explosion. All this, however, 
de m on the refining, which 
ill become more and more per- 
fect as the value of each se 
ingredient is more fully realised. 
or instance, it is found that 
the dark waste fluid left after dis- 
tillation contains four times as 
much as common coal. This 
has therefore been turned to 
account, and Messrs. Ndébel, hav- 
ing obtained a Government mono- 
y in the lighting of ‘the town 
for forty-nine years, have already 


established rea ah lamps. They 


have also d a new process 
making candles of kerosene, and 
solid oil for exportation. Soon 
they p ing their atten- 
tion to the beautiful dyes to be 
obtained from the rf tars, 
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which they hope to turn to such 
good account that Baku shall be 
nown throughout the world for 
the excellence and cheapness of its 
colours. Ndébel prophesies that it 
will become the world’s emporium 
for cheap and beautiful paint, in 
addition to its other products. 
Although the completion of the 
railway from Baku on the Caspian 
to Batoum on the Black Sea has 
made trade in that direction pos- 
sible, the very heavy gradients 
cause this cargo to be much shun- 
ned by the railway authorities, so 
various plans are on foot to remed 
the difficulty, by a system of oil- 
pipes to be carried right across the 
Caucasus—a distance of 560 miles. 
It is an expensive undertaking, but 
one which seems likely to be car- 
ried out by Mr. Tweedie, a wealth 
American. Probably before it is 
finished the Kouban fields will be 
developed ; and moreover, a French 
company is now boring for new 
oil-springs between Baku and Tiflis, 
and both these fields are indepen- 
dent of heavy mountain gradients. 
Another company purposes estab- 
lishing a fleet of cistern-steamers 
to carry petroleum direct to Mar- 
seilles, where great refiners have 
already been erected for its recep- 
tion. A third new company has 
been formed at Moscow to establish 
another fleet for carrying oil up the 
Volga. Thus the shipping of the 
Caspian continués to multiply. 
One of the most important bear- 
ings of the great oil development 
regards railway extension across 
Central Asia, more especially in 
the direction of India. Hitherto, 
the possibility of making such a 
line has appeared fraught with 
innumerable difficulties ; now, every 
thing means combining to make 
the construction of Russia’s high- 
way to India a mere question of 
will. The mountain-barriers which 
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were supposed so effectually to bar 
an entrance vid Herat have been 
proved to be no obstacle, Mr. Lessar, 
a Russian surveyor, having found 
a pass by which a line may be 
carried across at an elevation of 
only 900 feet above the surround- 
ing country, and at a very moder- 
ate cost for construction. Mr. 
Marvin tells us that the estimate 
for a line from Kizil Arvat vid 
Herat to Sibi, which is our present 
Indian terminus— a distance of 
1122 miles— is equal to about 
£6,000,000. 

An almost equally serious draw- 
back was the supposed total lack 
of fuel in the great treeless region, 
where coal mines, if they exist, are 
as yet undeveloped. Even when, 
about three years ago, the first 
of the Trans-Caspian railway, as 
as Kizil Arvat, was sctitiiy con- 
structed and opened, oil-fuel for 
the engines had to be brought 
thither across the Caspian from 
Baku. Now it is found that read 
to hand lie apparently inexhaustible 
supplies of petroleum, and a branch 
line has been constructed to furnish 
the railway with stores of this fuel, 
which gives ter heat, for a 
smaller bulk, than any other. The 
same oil-bearing strata have been 
traced for 300 miles across Turke- 
stan to the foot of the Himalayas. 
So that this difficulty is effectually 
removed, and there seems no reason 
why, ere long, a railway from the 
Caspian to the Indus may not be 
worked by locomotives fed with 
oil-fuel, and carrying freights of 
the same to cheer the tribes of the 
Great Desert, the Afghans, and 
people of Cabul and Candahar, and 
all other regions where fuel is now 
scarce. Thus too may this “ Light 
of Asia” be carried to illuminate 
the homes of millions in Northern 
India, and so a vast ] com- 
merce may be established. — 


) 
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“DraMInE! but we have been 
as near a quarrel as any three men 
could be, and yet escape it,” said 
Pio, with some contentment of 
manner, though the flush in his 
face, and glitter in his eyes, told 
how excited he had been. 

“That's true; but an argument 
is a glorious thing. Of all the 
means of chasing weariness, or 

tting over ground, that is the 
Fest, the truest, the safest—get 
well into an argument, and, per 
Bacco! the very dust that rises 
from your feet, as you.stamp your 
feeling on the dry ground, takes 
form, and witnesses to the truth, 
or the difficulty, or the absurdity 
of the question you discuss ; and so, 
instead of dulness wearying you, 
delight cheers you on, and by the 
time you have won your point, you 
have gained a league, or even 
more.” 

“That’s right enough,” said 
Benedetto, “ if you don’t lose your 
friend. But for my part, I always 
say, prove what you say. That’s 
the best way. Don’t talk and talk 
till you bring the heavens them- 
selves on a level with the valleys, 
and so lose where you started 
from, and where you are going to; 
but say what you mean in three 
words, and then—sileace! Stand 
like a stone pillar, with scales 
balancing on either side, and prove 
what you say; then, whichever 
way the balance goes, you are just_ 
the same—friends.” 

“ Sapristi! you have reason, and 
yet are as without reason as the 
pillar you advocate. And I bless 
God that all men are not cast in 
that mould. Night and Day never 
shake hands, except in the presence 


of the stars (who are bound ever 
to keep the peace between them), 
but they never meet or travel to- 

ether. Would you have all men 

lack—or gold? No, no—no, no! 
Heaven forbid! An argument is 
life—especially when it is between 
such men as we three, who under- 
stand each other, and can give and 
take a hard word; and are bound 
together—necessary to each other, 
so secure from parting!” 

“So we say, and yet but ten 
minutes ago it seemed as if each 
of us thought himself quite inde- 
pendent.” 

“True, my friend—that is the 
point of union. I om free from 
you—can exist without you—you 
without me—Benedetto pera 
either; three independent men, 
each responsible only to himself. 
Together we work, eat, sleep, 
travel ; each for his own personal 
plan; yet united.” Henri gave a 
glance of admiration at his com- 
panions, and took to himself, men- 
tally, the admiration which he felt 
ought to be given to him by both. 
et Union means concession,” said 

io. 

“ Undoubtedly,” said Henri; 
“that is what 1 started with. I 
ee ee ou see we I - 

ight, you wi to do as 
wa, and leave the long, difficult, 
passionate music for fit audiences 
at the theatre, and keep to the 
ight music, which, you know, 

ways pleases, and brings more 
pence than any other.” 

“ Except marches,” said Bene- 
detto. 

“Or melodies,” said Pio. “I 
do not see the least reason to make 
it a personal question, or again 
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risk a quarrel. It is not whether 

ou, or I, or Benedetto play best, 
ut which sort of music appeals 
to the largest public, and finds 
quickest sympathy. I am con- 
vinced that some melodies speak 
straight to the heart and soul. 
They are divine. It cannot be 
right to lay them aside, and only 
play things which amuse without 
wakening a thought, or at. best 
make people’s feet long to move.” 

“ Heaven and earth, what a re- 
sult! Why do folks long to dance? 
Because their hearts are light ; and 
I say that these tragic dirges are 
not fit for most people in ordinary 
life. Look at men, as they work— 
what are their faces? Sad / Then 
you play a pathetic, heart-breaking 
aria ; and, from sadness, you either 
rouse them to tears, or sink them 
to apathy. But—a waltz! Why, 
a waltz has sentiment, lightness, 
brightness ; drives away grief, and 
invites cheerfulness and gaiety to fill 
the soul—till there is no room for 
even the shadow of grief or weari- 

“ Try it,” said Benedetto ; “ that 
is all I say,—try it!” 

“Sowe will,’ said Pio. “ But 
by that I do not give in entirely. 
I would put it to the plain, prac- 
tical test of money. e will try 
the three kinds of music, and . 
each time go round with the hat. 
Then—” 

“Then,” broke in Henri, “ I al- 
ready see the result—the end I 
pro is gained. No doubt, no 
doubt! Men have sorrow, and do 
not. invite more; but gaiety, or 
‘any one who can bring gaiety, is 
welcome—welcome as the sun in 
the morning.” 

Benedetto seemed amused at, 
Henri’s eagerness to prove himself 
right. Pio smiled, as he listened 
to all the young man said with 
careful atteniion ; then, after walk- 
ing some steps in silence, he drew 
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his violin from his green baize bag, 
and, holding it guitar-fashion, let 
his long fingers stray over it, and 
make an accompaniment to mel 
odies he had in his head, and 
hummed a few bars occasionally, 


“Well, here is an opportuni 
of proving what we argued,” pe 
Benedetto, as a turn in the road 
brought them within sight of 
hill, at the top of which roofs of 
houses crowded in confusion above 
a range of dark trees, that showed 
how high the ground rose suddenly 
lifting this village out of the way 
of passers-by, or of other towns, 

“ That?” said Pio—his dark 
eyes flashing, as if lighted from a 
fierce memory in his soul—his hand 
striking a deep full chord that had 
defiance in it, though he let it die 
away into a wailing tremulous 
vibration before he stopped all 
sound—“that is a. pig’s town! 
Their commerce is fattening pigs 
and washing dirty linen! What 
would you expect there? Their 
amusement is gambling—for the 
first chance of indulging in vice, 
And warning men that their dirty 
coarse bodies are the only barriers 
between them and the torments of 
the hell which they now make and 
enjoy, is the duty of the devoted 
priest who lives in that tower, with 
the cypress besides it to filter the 
breeze as it sweeps up over their 
dens, so that the poison may not 
stifle him as he beseeches his guar- 
dian angel to stay, and not be ter- 
rified at the sights and sounds 
below. What can they judge of 
music ?”’ 

“It is an opportunity for an ex- 
treme triumph, and an unpreju 
diced judgment,” said Benedetto, 
who had much’ stolid opposition 
in him. 

** No,” said Pio, decidedly. “I 
never again wish to set my foot. in- 
side their gates. Beyond that set 
of trees we shall come to the be- 
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inning of St Antonio. It begi 
ith the ruins of the ‘Amphitheatre 
(where our forefathers displayed 
their courage), and the chapel built 
of seven stones to contain a crucifix 
of mysterious veneration. Then 
the house of a man who had a 
heart so big”—Pio began again to 
make his violin sing its sympathy 
with his feelings and his voice ; and 
he went on, in a kind of recitative, 
as if an unseen audience was listen- 
ing at the end of the avenue of 
trees which lapped their branches 
overhead—“a heart so bi big— 
a heart so big as to take in all the 
poor of the place ; and give—give 
—give of his worldly substance, 
till he had nothing left for himself, 
and then wandered away, bowed 
beneath the load of grief, mortifica- 
tion and disdain that came with 
poverty. And then he proved— 
that certain words are true—It is 
more blessed—more blessed—to give 
—than to receive! . .. and then 
—he died !” 

“Not so bad,” said Benedetto, 
decidedly, when Pio ended. 

Henri looked at Pio, but did 
not speak, as he paused, both in 
singing and accompaniment; and 
a dog, in the distance, gave a 
whine, as if the brute still held 
the legend of the baron’s dness 
amongst them, and would join in 
the dirge-like “ memoria.’’ 

“There is his house,” said Pio, 
patting his violin under his arm 
and pressing his hat lower over his 
brows, as they came into the sun- 
shine. “It is always clean and 
fresh ; and has flowers about it, 
and a fountain sparkling near it. 
Everything that makes life pleas- 
ant ; and the remembrance of him 
to beautify all. Into that town 
we will go, and there find people 
neither too bad nor too asedicdost 
the world as it is,” 

“That is well,” said Benedetto, 
as they came near the railed-in 
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garden, where the flowers were as 
xuriant as the neat gardener 
permitted them to be. “ What 
roses! One does not often see 
such profusion. I wonder what 
makes them bloom like that ?” 
“Who can tell?” said Pio, as 
they halted before the rails to 
“They do say that the 
blessings of the poor he relieved 
still cling to the trees, though he 
i . But, of course, that’s 


“ Diamine!” said Benedetto, 
pulling off a leaf that came through 
the rails, and biting it,as thoughts 
jerked through his mind ; squaring 

is shoulders, as he proposed prob- 
lems, and answered them in silence. 
He would not have wished either 
of his companions to see what he 
thought, for he was questioning 
how tur it was wellto give way to 
fancy, and what fancy, was, aud 
whether they had not often lost 
many advantages by followin 
whims; and whether he shoul 
take this opportunity for breaking 
away, and settling into a steadier, 
more useful, and respectable life 
than that he now led—one of a set 
of travelling musicians. 

Pio had always loved indepen- 
dence, and said that music spoke 
to the heart and i and did as 
much as preaching. 

Te coat Pie's shadow, in a 
certain way, though not in his 
theory of music and its mission. 
Pio was his hero and his friend. 
He had been sick to death, far 
away from home, when Pio (visit- 
ing Benedetto in the hospital in 
Florence) had seen him, felt sym- 
pathy for him and made friends 
with him. When he left the hos- 
pital, it was to Pio’s room that he 
was taken; and Pio even took an 
engagement in the orchestra of a 
theatre on Pagans to support them 
both, while Henri was too weak to 
do anything for himself. 
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Henri was just over twenty. 
Pio was thirty—a tall, grave 
Italian whose history came out in 
fragments, and seemed to be in the 
experience of emotion, not in family 
events. Benedetto had served 
with him in the same regiment— 
music bound them together. Pio 


relied on Benedetto’s common-sense . 


and good honest heart. Benedetto 
reverenced the feeling that gave 
him sympathy, and which some- 
how made him feel unworthy, and 
hungry after good at the same 
moment. He often said to him- 
self that he and Pio were com- 
rades, equal and independent. Pio 


never claimed superiority, but it 
was his unasked; and there was 
no question as to which should lead 
or decide or take responsibility. 
Henri, a true Frenchman, delighted 
in picturing himself as independ- 
ent—liberty, equality, and 


ter- 
nity meaning to him companionship 
with men who kept him out of 
trouble, and gave him time to gain 
experience and grow, before he had 
to put in —— ideas which were 

ure and beautiful enough to make 

is life happy, and give him in- 
clinations to , 

Shops soon began; then the 
houses crowded together, and shut 
out the view of the plain, with the 
mountains beyond, and clouds that 
repeated the mountains in fleecy 
softness against the sky. It was 
a simple city, in the form of a cross, 
with a church at each point, and 
the cathedral in the centre; as if 


I. 


“As you know the place so 
well,” said Benedetto, “ perhaps 
you have friends here ?” 

“No, not friends; unless memo- 
ries are friends,” said Pio. “ But 
I met a man here, who without 
knowing it, decided for me what I 
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the folks in the olden times would 
nail their religion to their town by 
a vivid remembrance and repetiti 
of Him who founded the religion, 
A long street, starting from the 
river (beyond which stood the 
church of the Carmine, ever solemn. 
ly ready to bless the dead before 
were carried on to the ceme 
was the great upright of the cross: 
the arms of the cross at either side 
stretched out till they reached the 
Amphitheatre and the chapel of the 
Crucifix on one side, the prison 
and the church of the Santissima 
Annunziata on the other ; then the 
upright was lost, until again its 
true place was marked at the to 
of the mountain, by the 
old monastery of St. Benedict, 
where learned men still live, and 
wonderful books and manuscripts 
are stored, and truth, in art_ and 
religion, is kept as in an ark, 
There, too, a glorious church, rich 
not only in marble and painting, 
but in memories of saintly men 
(proclaiming, like an aureole, the 
presence of true sanctity), stands 
as a beacon, attracting men of 
all nations and degrees of learning 
and virtue to rest awhile in her 
presence, and take tokens, of her 
treasures to the rest of the world. 
It was an assize town, and it 
happened to be a Court day; 80 
many people were in the town. 
Still as the three fiddlers passed 
down the principal street, they 
were looked at, and noticed as 
strangers. 


should admire; and I think that 
wherever one first finds a hero, is, 
as it were hallowed ground. SoI 
think of this place as beautiful. 
And yet I have known people call it 
a hole, a fever-den.” 

“Where shall we go to play?” 
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“ Here,” said Pio. 

It was the evening; the three 
friends had rested; and “here” 
was the court into which the back 


of their inn opened. As it hap-_ 


ned, they could not easily have 
found a better place; for though 
the locanda in which they had 
rested was a very humble one, it 
formed only a part of the square, 
and the high buildings all round 
were filled by persons of all degrees 
—from wine-sellers and cobblers 
to the highest gentry of the place ; 
for a part of the Palazzo belonging 
to the Deputato for the district 
came to one corner, between the 
back of a fine hotel and the re- 
mains of a prison. 

Several of the old stone stair- 
cases were outside the houses, with 
strange square landings covered 
with little roofs, so that the families 
might bring out stools, and sit. there 
in the air to work, and exchange 
greetings and gossips with others, 
in the balconies, or at the windows 
near. 

Henri first struck a chord,—a 
simple fifth, with a note of inter- 
rogation—and admiration too—in 
its twang. 

Benedetto quietly harmonised 
his strings, without a glance to 
either right or left. 

Pio came forward turning back 
his shirt-cuff, to leave full x4 4 to 
his long wrist and fingers. He ad 
his hat slouched forward over his 
forehead, so that only his bright 
eyes could be seen. e was diffi- 
cult to satisfy, tuned and tuned, 
and settled himself on the top of a 
wine-barrel to screw and screw at 
the wretched strings, till one broke ; 
and then his heart smote him for 
his unkindness to his friend, and he 
lovingly put on another, and, with 
the very tenderness of patience, 
lured it into harmony. 

“They must stare” said he to 
Benedetto, when he remonstrated 
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with him for taking so much time, 
“We want all their attention and 
their ears; let them, then, have 
time to satisfy their eyes first.” 

“Does that water always run 
and splash »” asked Henri, pointing 
to a stream of water falling fast 
from the lion’s mouth of a foun- 
tain, then lost beneath stones, to 
reappear gurgling in eddies in a 

uare tank, over which a plank 
had been carelessly thrown to save 
passers-by from accidents. 

“Yes, yes,” said Pio; “ these 
houses have been here for cen- 
turies, built here, over the spring. 
It was a bold thing to do. Men 
in those days married Art to 
Nature, instead of stamping her 
down, and standing upon her. So, 
you see, they made for 
the water to run in, and an honour- 
able vase from which it could be 
brought to sparkle and get life from 
the air; and it thus joins in every- 
thing, and carries away the story 
of all that it sees and hears.” 

“I was wondering if it would 
drown the music,” said Benedetto ; 
“that was all.” 

“No,” said Antonio, who was 
standing by; and he stooped and 
picked up a little trough, which he 
placed at the mouth of the lion, so 
that the stream might rush on 
uninterruptedly, yet in peace, 

To please Henri, they began with 
a waltz. 

Up in the highest balcony, or 
rather, on the ca the sounds 
wakened echoes,—not merely in the 
arches near, but in the hearts of 
five poor women, who sat there at 
work. Two of these women were 
knitting (for the light was scarcely 
strong enough for fine embroidery), 
two who had keen sight were still 
sewing at a long seam, and the 
fifth was spinning. Three were 
young, and two were old; but in 
such monotony of industry and 
seclusion they were all much of 

24 
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an age, unless some outside event 
sent them to the standpoint Time 
had assigned them. Their simple 
thoughts dwelt on much the same 
subjects, the old remembering what 
the young hoped for and dreamed 
about, as they sat working, working, 
for a few centesimi, sewing all the 
experience of life into plain stitches 
—which none but the angels could 
see an peaeine in, beyond the two 
facts that they kept cloth together 
and earned bread. 

It was a waltz they heard, a real 
waltz, a beat that sent sensations 
into the very thread—and one 
moment stopped the work and the 
next drove it on, as if the stitches 
were the echoes of the sound that 
had delighted. 

Oh the sweeping deliciousness 
of that moving life! One—two— 
three! one—two—three! No one 
counted; but they felt it—steps 

liding rapturously, wafting the 
y, while yet it was still, into an 
imaginative giddiness of exultation, 
by the variety it brought into the 
common world. 

Several young men joined hands 
in couples, and danced with ease, 
and a certain grace, in the paved 
courtyard. 

Looking up, all round, brown 
faces could be seen—faces of men 
and women of all ages and ranks in 
life; but, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, with one genuine expression, 
pleasure. For in that city Music 
was a passion, and held the wills 
of all the classes in its mighty 
grasp; and the soft lilt of the 
dance wakened an answering lilt in 
the men, till the smiles and aban- 
donment of the faces were nothing 
more than the shadows of forms 
which the melody took, as it gladly 
tripped on through its graceful 
varieties, till it reached an ecstasy 
and died away. Then people began 
to think, and their faces i 
became various; but when Henri 
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‘stepped forward with his hat, the 
action was unanimous. Every one 
felt in his pocket for some coin to 


ve. 
vf The self-denying sisters, from 
their toil-earned money, gave a 
whole penny. ‘Two centesimi from 
each—not to be despised. All 
those who know the cost of labour, 
and what those two centesimi had 
cost, would feel that. 

That was a triumph. Henri 
knew it, and his companions were 
willing to acknowledge it. Ten 
minutes of ease, happiness, dreams 
of beauty, and pulsations of youth, 
to a great number of toil-worm 
human beings; ten minutes’ abso- 
lute forgetfulness of the pain and 
anxiety of life. 

It was indeed a triumph! 


But they did not kuow of some- 
thing else. The Signorina Marietta 
was there,—a Signorina, beautiful, 
rich, clever, of good family—but 
with a broken heart. 

With the Signorina was her 
uncle—a tall, grave man, with a 
prene face, grey hair that curled 

ack off his temples, and a soft 
moustache which hid the emotional 
mouth, that had a traitorish habit 
of deserting his eyes when ar 
reproved or looked severe. Throu 
this moustache he had gained the 
character of being hard; and, in- 
deed, he frightened culprits when 
he was in his official chair at Sin- 
daco, or in private life as the head 
ef the family, 

“Duty is never hard to do,” he 
said, severely, to. Marietta, as they 
sat together in the darkness of 
closed persiani, after dinner. 

“That may be true, zio mio; but 
it is painful. And it is only saints 
who like to scourge themselves.” 

“And do you think J—like—to 
scourge you?” asked Don Orazio. 

“ No, indeed, indeed! But——” 

“I do it! Yes, my dear, I do 
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it. Very few women know what 
is best or right for themselves; and 
therefore it needs those who care 
for them, and the honour of the 
family in them, to guard them, and 
. . . per Bacco ! but that is well 

layed! One would not — to 

ear such spirit and style here!” 
said Don Orazio, rising and go- 
ing to the window that he might 
throw back the persiani and look 
out. 

Marietta kept her seat on a cor- 
ner of the broad divan that went 
round two sides of the room. A 
heap of pillows had been piled by 
her uncle at one end, that she 
might recline, and, if possible. sleep 
away her distress. 

He had been to fetch her home 
from Rome, where, whilst visiting 
a friend, she had fallen in love with 
a handsome young sculptor, a man 
of good birth and poetic tempera- 
ment, who had been taken by her 
lovely face, made a sketch of her as 
Innocence, and, whilst doing so 
brought before her a golden future, 
bright as the scene from the ter- 
raced garden ona summer day. 
till—the light faded, and she found 
that the prospect before her con- 
tained only the outline of his face, 
and that in black crayon, softened 
only into delicacy when she looked 
at it through her tears. 

“Give him up!” was the uni- 
versal cry of the family. 

“Then I will go into a convent,” 
said Marietta. 

In the end, her uncle, Don Ora- 
zio, who, though a bachelor, had 
an equal temper and a warm heart 
came over to fetch her away, and 
try if absence could dim the glow- 
ing fervour of the fancy. 

his city was half-way ; and they 
stayed here on purpose, that some 
few events or scenes should come 
in her mind, between Rome and her 
lover, and Naples and her home. 

Her face had the stain of tears 
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upon it ; her hair was rough ; her 
delicate hands were cut by the 
bright stones in her rings, from 
twining her restless fingers  to- 
gether convulsively—permitting 
them .to express the torture that 
her heart endured, and her tongue 
dared not reveal. 

Henri was leading, and his body 
almost trembled in his desire to 
excel. He was fond of dancing, 
and felt the fascination of the 
quick, easy measure. 

Don Orazio threw back the per- 
stant, and the sound came uninter- 
ruptedly into the room. At first 
Marietta would not listen or care ; 
but the sounds kept on—that. beat 
of dancing feet—that minor tender- 
ness — that champagne of laughter, 
frothing to the last. 

Don Orazio turned from the 
window. Yes; Marietta was there, 
her hands clasped intently, and her 
eyes bright. * The past and the 
future were joined in the tones of 
that waltz, and gave her the pres- 
ent—to enjoy, not to waste. She 
had no memories of common sen- 
sations, no thought of whirling 
round the room in her lover’s arms, 
no mere fact to recall and give her 
pleasure. It was the new life that 
was wakened; the youth that has 
an instinct for justice and indepen- 
dence, and that. rebels against con- 
trol. She rose above her old beaten 
self, with her bruised pride and 
love. No convent for her, no 
escape into clandestine marri 
(had such a thing been posai bis), 
but a swift throwing of herself 
on the —— of life, to wat _ 
lessly, happily, trustingly (i 
pleased it) to Lie wee feet ; and 
if not—still to on, and on 
face upwards, looking to the sky 
and sun! 

Don Orazio pushed his delicately 
perfumed hair from his temple, 
and wiped his brow, on which the 
beads of perspiration stood ; delib- 
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erately he seated himself, looking 
at Marietta, and within reach of 
her hand. 

“My love!” he said, and then 
he paused, 

“Dear uncle!” said Marietta, 
looking up, the light in her eyes 
still speaking of her excitement. 

“My child,” he said, speaking 
very low, “ youth is a very pleasant 
thing ; one enjoys everything when 
one is young. It is sad that it 

so soon—so very soon. I 
could swear to you that, hearing 
that music, listening to that fairy- 
like undulation of sound, it requires 
all my common-sense to make me 
believe that I am old ; that already 
the colour has gone from my hair, 
the lightness from my step. And 

et it makes me recall that we each 
ave but one draught to drink 
of that magic fountain, and so 


should try not to make it bitter 


with tears.” 

Marietta looked into his face— 
watched the pain that flitted over 
it, and in her own mind.added for 
him the words he did not speak— 
“—as I did!” 

“* You are young—you have the 
cup to your oe Sea tears 
are ready to drop into the draught 
as you drink—unless——” 

“ No,” said Marietta, interrupt- 
ing him firmly, “ that is over, uncle 
dear! I will wait. I will not ery 
or fret.” 

“Child!” said Don Orazio, al- 
most solemnly, “ you did not.make 
your own heart; and tears do 
not wait for our bidding. Whata 
thing it is to be young—young! ” 
The old gentleman sat, still dream- 
ing, it seemed, of days long since 

me by ; he had Marietta’s hand 
in his, and passed his fingers over 
it gently, as if he were blind, and 
was reading, by signs, mysteries he 
could not see. At length he said, 
beating the tips of her fingers 
against the palm of his other hand, 
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—* Tears must cease, and” hearts 
must not be broken. .M on 
old hand must hold thy heart 
the wound is healed. Patience, 
little child, patience! Scour 
thee, indeed! Did I say so? It 
is Time who holds the scourge, not 
I. Scourge thee, my pretty one? 
Nay, I will give thee my hand to 
console thee, while Patience brings 
the rest to pass.” 

Marietta knew what that meant, 
Patience, with Don Orazio, was 
another name for Fortune, and she 
was well content to be consoled, 
knowing that he would faithfully 
keep his word, and try to his ut- 
most to make her love successful, 
and help her to wait, and then to 
marry. She it was who got up to 
kiss his forehead, but her kiss had 
sadness in it ;.it was of consolation, 
not hope: the knowledge that no 
help of hers could take from. his 

t any record of pain, or bring 
into his life (except in sympathy or 
remembrance) any of the joys of 
which he had spoken. 

Together, this time, they went 
to the window to look out. Henri 
had collected the money, and was 
putting it into his pocket, a smile 
of satisfaction on his face ; he was 
sure that no other collection fhat 
night would bring as much, 

“ Hist!” said Don Orazio, feel- 
ing in his waistcoat-pocket for 
some coin that should express his 
appreciation—at last being forced 
into selecting a piece of paper, 
worth ten francs, to wrap a penny 
in, that it might fall safely to the 
court below. 

“To thee, and to me, they have 
been worth much, my child,” he 
said gently—* yes, to each, to 
both of us, worth more than words 
ean define or than money can ex- 
press.” \ 


Again the fiddlers began to play. 
It was Benedetto’s ve Melo- 
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dies—one or two canzone 
lari—one or two cheerful saitalios 
from operas. Pio led; but Bene- 
detto at times had to change, and 
take the lead; and then it was 
Pio, who, with ready skill, filled in 
the harmonies; for, though they 
were wanderers, they were all good 
musicians. 


High up, in the very Jlocanda 
where the three friends lodged, was 
a room—square and bare. In it 
were two rush-chairs, a table, and 
a bed. A towel hung on a peg, a 
basin and small jug of water stood 
on the floor. The walls were white- 
washed; the window was in a 
black frame, high up, and deep-set 
in a sloping projection. From it 
one could see the mountain, with 
the monastery at the top, which 
reminded one of St. Christopher 
bending beneath the weight of the 
Divine Child. 

In this room were a woman, a 
child, and a baby. 

The floor was strewn with wild 
flowers; and a great bunch had 
been put in water in one of the 
common earthen jars with four 
lips, suitable to many drinkers 
from one vessel, and graceful in 
its usefulness. 

The child, though only four years 
old, had the square, sleeveless, blue 
cotton bodies of the Neapolitan 
contadina to her long frock; her 
chemise was fastened in front with 
its bright button; her apron, and 
band round the waist, and white 
handkerchief on her head, even the 
plaits of hair beneath, were a copy 
of her mother. Already the sun 
had tanned her skin, and playin 
at hard work had marked the sma 
hands, which now beat against the 
door, to insist that some one should 
let her out. 

The mother seemed not to hear. 
The baby, swathed tight, like a 
bundle, was on her knee, and she 
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fed it, almost mechanically, with 
80 bread. 

here was music below in the 
court—music which, at other times, 
would have brought her to the 
window, or kept her running across 
fields, to get within its sound. Now 
she was deaf—stunned by grief. 
No tears were in her eyes—no 
sage 7 in her heart. The hard 
acts of life were about her—in her 
ears echoed the calm voice of the 
President of the Court of Assize— 

“Ten years’ labour—at the gal- 
leys!” 

Ten years? It was widowhood, 
without hope. Ten years at Ischia, 
or other Government prison. Ten 
years—ten long years! That is 
what the waltz time had repeated 
to her-—till she closed the door, 
and began to feed her aoa 

Elisabetta had been asleep then 
—it was the crying of the baby, 
that had awakened her: that, and 
the despairing groan with which 

r Francesca realised that even 
S milk was gone, and that though 


the baby clamoured to be put to 
her breast, it was no longer from 
her that it could take life. 

He, her husband, was condemned 


—disgraced! What was there left 
to her and her children but con- 
demnation and disgrace! How 
could she bear it ? 

Ten long years ! 

“Open!” said Elisabetta, pull- 
ing her mother’s sleeve. “Open! 
I want to go the music!” 

Francesca got up, laid the infant 
in its cradle, and opened the door. 
Elisabetta went into the long broad 
balcony, or open space on the roof, 
which was spread with rushes, and 
had evidently been used for men to 
lie and sleep on during the great 
cattle fair and festa. Theair came 
in, and touched Francesea’s brow. 
The sounds came in, and beat 
sharply on her brain, and her heart 


groaned the refrain 
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Ten long years ! 

All the way over the hills she 
had come to r the trial; had 
sold her necklaces and earrings, 
and almost all her finery, to pay 
the best avvocato that was known 
in those parts to plead for him! 
and she had had pleasure—poor 
soul!l—in the sacrifice, and had 
blindly felt that. the dearer it cost 
her the more sure was she to save 
ee him, who lay in such 

ril. 

It was the work of ten minutes 
that this husband of hers had to 
expiate. 

he old story—an angry word— 
an angry retort. Two fiery young 
men with knives. A blow that 
meant to kill, but did not— a blow 
intended to defend, but that killed. 
And then—a great black shadow 
—Death himself standing between 
heaven and hell, with two men 
clasping his knees and grovélling 
on the earth, each willing to ex- 
change places with the other, in 
the agitation of that instantaneous 
but fleeting repentance that comes 
with the realisation of disaster, 
when passion is hot, and there has 
been no time for pride or revenge 
to change it into a crushing re- 
lentless engine—dead to every- 
thing but itself. 

Three days had Francesca been 
waiting there, for the case before 
her Ferdinando’s had been a long 
one—a dispute as to the owner- 
ship of land, with many mortgages 
on it. Three days had used up her 
money... There was still a piece of 
tread upon the table—her lodging 
was paid for the night; next 
morning, by break of day, she 
would be up—to go home. 

Home! 

That home was a small cottage 
in the midst of an olive-orchard 
and vineyard, with a view of moun- 
tains and a breath from the sea, 
though it was some miles away. 
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Cypresses stood here and there 
near it, and there were pigeons 
and poultry. The family. were 
well-to-do for their class, but in 
that home were three young chik 
dren and a tall young woman, a 
widow; and these children had 
been made fatherless, and this girl 
a widow, by Francesca’s husband, 
For it was a. brother with whom 
he had had a dispute, and who, in 
the quarrel, had lost his life. 

So, home was a place without 
men (except the poor old grand- 
father), until a discharge could be 
got for a younger brother, now a 
soldier, or until the widow married" 
again. 

Yes, she might marry again— 
she was not crushed as Francesca 
had been. 

Ten long years! 

Benedetto played a fair selection 
of melodies from “ Il segreto per 
esser felice;” he passed to the 
simple little air that children sing 
—“ Santa Lucia.” Elisabetta knew 
it, and sang it up in the roof—not 
very well in tune, though loud 
enough to have anecho; and the 
sound seemed to tumble down 
again, and had much the same 
effect that a child's zigzag im 
pencil has on mamma’s letter to 

apa--it does not make it clearer, 
fe still is the child’s, and has a 
wish in it. 

Francesca took her in her arms 
and lifted her, to look over into 
the courtyard and see the fiddlers: 
It was a low, broad wall; au old 
box was close to it: .she seated 
herself upon it, and rocked Elisa- 
betta backwards and forwards, 
clasped close to her—so very close, 
the child did not like it, and strug- 
gled. Francesca put her down, 
and, passing into the back: room, 
threw herself upon the floor in the 
corner. 

No escape—no chance—no hope! 
Wherever she went, people would 
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whisper and pity her. Her chil- 


dren would be pointed out as the 
ehildren of a galley-slave ! 
“Tl segreto per esser felice!” 


How often had Francesca heard it 
played by the band—sung by the 
young men at the festa/ For it 
suited youth. “ Despise the sorrow 
that threatens clouds for to-mor- 
row!” They might be able to do 
so; but how despise shame, or how 
laugh at the grief which hid those 
she loved from her sight and threat- 
ened certain suffering? What “se- 
cret of happiness” could there be 
for her? 

Ferdinando had never looked 
so handsome, so tender, so to be 
‘ looked up to and admired, as when 
he had leaned forward to take 
Elisabetta in his arms to kiss a“ 
bye. Even the Signor Presidente 
was sorry for them, and had a 
tremble in his voice as he delivered 
sentence, and warned all the young 
men who crowded the court not to 
allow themselves to be placed in a 
like position. 

Elisabetta had been tired of the 
court, had been taken out and fed 
by some kindly woman who was 
waiting there, and then had gone 
with some children to the high- 
road, coming back to the court 
with her apron full of wild poppies, 
eyebrights, snake-flowers, Lit the 
deadly nightshade: for the chil- 
dren’s sympathy had shown itself 
in gathering great bunches of the 
brightest flowers for her ; and these 
were the flowers that now stood in 
the jug and strewed the floor. 

The fiddlers played on. They 
were finishing “ Marianina Cap- 
ricciosa. ” 

That had been one of Ferdi- 
nando’s favourites. Elisabetta 
could sing that too. 

Ah, Elisabetta !: 
then, and clambered down to find 
her mother and make her sing too. 
But the tune stopped : again Henri 


She sang it 
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was going round with the hat. 
Many new persons had come in to 
listen, and they gave kindly; but 

rhaps their greatest admirer had 

n that small child up in the 
balcony, little Elisabetta. 

They waited, and rested. Some 
one invited them to have wine— 
in which a t many joined—so 
there was a long interval. 

Henri counted his money. He 
was triumphant—certainly he far 
outdid Benedetto—though it was 
not usual for so many to give after 
the first performance. 


Francesca still lay, her head on 
her arm. That cold, hard floor 
suited her. A widow—and no 
widow! Work was not appalling 
to her; for, in truth, neither she 
nor her sister-in-law was unused 
to hard work, and many a time had 
they together dug a field, while the 
husbands laughed, smoked, talked, 
and looked on. But there had 
been no shame—no parting. 

It was a hot evening, the room 
was close, the odour of the poppies 

rew every moment more strong. 

he did not notice it—she felt 
numbed with her grief. He would 
never come back! No, she was 
sure he would die! And perhaps 
it was her fault. 

The avvocato’s eyes, when he 
turned upon her, had said—* Yes, 
it is your fault?” Yet she had only 
spokeu the truth—the bare truth. 

“Who struck the first blow?” 
asked the Presidente. 

“ Camillo,” said Francesca. 

“ Did it wound Ferdinando?” 

“Only a scratch. He saw it, 
and was quick. ” 

“Were your brother and hus- 
band good friends?” asked the av- 
vocato for the Crown. 

“ Not very,” said Francesca. 

“Tn fact, they did not like each 
other—they quarrelled—there was 
bad blood between them ?” 
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“ Sometimes, ” said Francesca. 
Then it was, that the avvocato 

sat down ; and with his eyes wrote 

on Francesca’s heart—‘“It is 
who have condemned him !” 

“ Oh to be dead instead of him! 
Oh to work with him! Oh never 
to have had these children, whose 
only knowledge of their father 
would be—that he was a conviet 
—in prison ! 

“ Babbo can’t hear—no—Babbo 
cannot hear,--il Babbo is gone 
to prison!” sang Elisabetta, with 
no thought in her heart of what it 
meant. 

Francesca heard it, and started 
with distress. The child came in, 
and seeing Francesca lying on the 
floor, came te her, still singing— 

“Tl poverro Babbo, il Babbo is 
always in prison !” 

The mother looked up to reprove 
her, hatred getting into her soul, 
from what she thought was the 
little one’s carelessness and want 
of love; but, looking into her face 
she saw wonder, and innocent re- 
gret; wonder that she should lie 
on the floor, regret that “il Babbo” 
was not there with them. 

“And is this the purpose of 
life?” said Francesca, passion- 
ately. “Grow up, and marry, 
have children, and then wish them 
dead! Better that they should die! 
I—what do I want with life? onl 
for them! That is what Ferdi- 
nando said. For me, there is no 
more hope—with me, no more 
joy! Think of me as dead—live 
for them !” 

The open door brought a-draught 
of air into the room. The odour 
of the poppies was strong: this 
time Francesea noticed it, and rose 
slowly, thoughts coming by de 
to her mind, as she tried to asso- 
ciate what she now experienced 
with past facts in her life. 

Yes, there was nightshade there 
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—the flower of Death! with black 
berries, green berries, and flowers 
with golden centres. . ) 

How. often had she known her 
mother warn her not to eat them! 
How often had she herself warned 
other children to be careful! How 
often had she carried poppies out 
of her room when the little ones 
brought them home to play with! 
because she knew that they would 
make her sleep late, and she had 
to be up with the sunrise to work! 

These scarlet poppies were wise- 
ly placed amongst the grasses—they 
eae bravely in the hedges, and 
by the common road; and each 
held a secret in its fragile cup— 

rhaps a blessing for the weary 
onging for sleep. 

Francesca felt what she could 
not define—a certain relief at the 
presence of the flowers. 

She looked at her baby—what,a 
glorious child he was! so round 
and healthy, so heavy, so content, 
and peaceful! A forehead like 
his father’s, eyes like his; and 
even now, strong hands that could 
give mighty thrusts; as she had 
often laughingly said to Ferdi- 
nando himself. 

She was nursing him, caring for 
him, for what? Perhaps to fol- 
low in his father’s steps, and grow 
into full strength to walk into 
the blight of shame! Why not? 
who could say ? 

Francesca’s heart beat violently. 
She began to feel, not exhaust- 
ed, but excited, from the fever 
that comes from exertion, agita- 
tion, and want of food. She had 
not thought of eating, except a 
piece of water-melon at the door 


of the court, during that time of , 


waiting when the Presidente rose 
for half an hour’s refreshment at 
mid-day. 

Her throat was dry ; her breath 
could scarcely pass without pain 
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and effort. She must drink. She 
looked round for water, and saw, 
for the first time, that there was 
none, except that in the vase, from 
which Elisabetta’s flowers were al- 
ready drinking the life and fresh- 
ness. She stretched out her hand 
and took them out of the vase. 
The water was still bright. She 
cared little, but, tasting it, found 
it bitter. 

Slowly she drank a few drops, 
with satisfaction in the taste,—the 
involuntary ease one feels in recog- 
nisinga guide who will lead one 
out of a strange country, back 
home, when one is lost in strange 
lands. Her mind was too full of 
giant fears and dreads to allow her 
to make a plan. The only feeling 
was that of standing at the edge of 
a precipice, where some one she 
loved had fallen ; and the struggle 
between the natural instinct for 
preserving life, and the natural 
yearning to find again, at all costs, 
the love that had never seemed so 
precious as in the losing. 

“Ten long years! years of ex- 
posure to weather, heat and cold 
in extremes, scanty food, bad air, 
bad companions, bad treatment 
of all kinds! Antonietta’s hus- 
band came back—yes, that was 
true—and sat all the day in the 
sunshine, and had grey hair and 
long stiff limbs, and a face that 
one could not help looking at, it 
had such a wild nothingness in it. 
That was after ten years. Don 
Carlo said that the work was so 
hard it was indeed twenty years, 
My Ferdinando will be like that 
and’it will be through me!” 

Francesca hid her face in her 
hands to shut out the sight, as ifit 
had already been before her. Oh 
the payment for one blow! the 
long death of each separate as 
for the expiation of onesin! There 
was no escape, no refuge in hope, 
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and only the rest of blankness in 
despair. The real suffering was 
too appalling to that foving beast 
Blindly she stretched out her hands 
tocall sleep to wrap her round, and 
let her sink lower, lower, lower, 
anywhere, away from she present 


in, 

The strange bitter taste lingered 
long in her mouth, The kind 
flowers lay before her on the table. 
They, too, were dying, their fading, 
languishing blossoms giving fort 
their parting greetiugs to the air 
that travelled Back to the sun, to 
the river, to the bank where they 

w. 
She took some of the flowers in 
her hands, and caressed them as 
well ae her hard toil-hardened 
fingers would allow her, The 
bunches of berries were hardly 
ripe: she ernshed one or two; she 
bit one—it was acid, and bitter 


too. 

And little Elisabetta sang as she 
peeped over atthe fiddlers—* J7 
povero Babbo cannot see; for il 
Babbo is always in prison ! ” 

Just then the slow sweet tones 
of Pio’s violin broke the stillness. 


He an playing a‘favourite of 
his, ti b oe del suo sorriso,” 
Benedetto giving the accompani- 
ment with sympathetic harmony. 
Francesca heard it, knew it well, 
but did not associate it with an 
words. ‘To her, at that moment, it 
sounded solemn—a sort of death- 
chant, almost like a litany, speak- 
ing of heaven and the angels, and 
the life beyond. 

“Yes,” she said to herself, look- 
ing at her boy and little Elisabetta, 
“it will be better for them. Our 
Lord loves little children. Better 
for them to be angels in Paradise, 
free from all chance of sin, than 
left here, to suffer like him and 


me. 
She had a dagger in her hair, a 
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dagger with a strange handle, like 
a twisted serpent, othe tail in its 
mouth, after coiling in strange con- 
tortions to make a firm cross at the 
hilt. It had belonged to her mother 
(and who could say how many other 
women of the family? Its very 
possession had been a protection, 
associated as it was with a motto, 
which has been the text of many 
grand stories, “Death before Dis- 
honour !’’ 

But the idea of the wounding or 
stabbing, or carrying out her pur- 

in a cruel way, was repulsive 
to her. She could not have endured 
the sight of blood. It was quite 
another thing to let the little ones 
sink to sleep, and wake in Paradise. 

With determination she took the 
flowers, and broke their prett 
blooms into the rough plate whic 
had held the baby’s supper. 

“ How many would be enough ?” 
she murmured to herself. “ How 
many—berries—are they really 

ison, till they become quite 

lack?” 

She Jaid her dagger on the table. 
The tiny sheath had once been 
lacquered with gold; now it was 
plain, but bright from constant use. 

t seemed fitting to use it to press 
the flowers, but it did not lend 
itself kindly to dealing death at 
second-hand. She pnt it aside, and 
took the common iron spoon with 
which she had fed the child. 

How anxiously she looked at 
them and pressed them! How the 
odour rose as she mashed and 

unded them down in water with 

erce haste and force! She took 
them all ; so now nothing remained 
but pale pink snake-flowers amongst 


e 
The brightest signs of life had 
gone to make Death. 
How Pio played! It,was the 
ending tumult of passion now— 
quicker, louder, with full, deep 
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tones; and then the long delicate’ 
cadenza, that sounded like the last 
appeal of a soul to heaven beforeit 
sank in despair. 

Francesca poured the fluid ’she 
had made so roughly into the 
vase. 

The baby still slept. Elisabetta 
looked over her shoulder, back’ to 
her mother. “Come,” she said; 
“mamma mia; there is a beautiful 
signorina looking and listening— 
and she pointed to me—and a great 
signore is there too.” 

Francesca looked up, and saw 
how the child had reached over, 
till she was in imminent danger of 
falling, when she certainly must 
have been killed. Instinctivei 
she crossed quickly to her si 
and drew her back. No; not that! 
She could not think of that! She 
felt thankful to Marietta for having 
noticed the child, and enabled her 
tosave her from so sad an end. 
She took her in her arms and 
kissed her—kissed her passion- 
ately ; but Elisabetta was not 
willing to have her amusement 


taken from her, and soon scrambled 
down, and again ee on over, onl 


more cautiously than before, stand- 
ing firmly on the box. 

io now was playing a very 
simple direct melody which Fran- 
cesca had never heard; but she 
was forced to listen. It was 
“ Orfeo’s lament for Euridice.” 

It seemed to make her taller— 
she was exalted—that simple ‘a 
peal of love to love! Howsm 
the present seemed, and how grand 
the future opening before her! She 
and her children in heaven praying 
for the father—watching by him, 
may be! 

sleep — yes, a deep sleep! A 
freezing of the heart .. . then @ 
gentle thawing in divine sunshine; 
an awakening by the loving hands 
of angels; voices of children; safé 
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from any more pain, any more 
ibility of sin or shame ! 

That trembling, wailing sound! 
How involuntarily it brought be- 
fore her the awakening, so full of 
beauty and love! But—what was 
that? It seemed to say—Lost ! 

Lost ! 

The courtyard was still: not a 
breath but the steady strong tones 
of the violin. The very flowers 
seemed bending low in silence to 
listen. Surely that descending ca- 
dence, that pathetic phrase, said— 
Lost ! 

Pio played on. Francesca stopped 
pouring water upon her flowers 
that she might listen. 

“ Oh, if one could end life with- 
out dying!” she thought to herself 
—‘ without taking these little ones 
into the dark—the dark! But 
their angels will be with them,” 
she said to herself ; “ they will be 
safe. Our Lord loves little chil- 
dren. It is only to make them 
sleep !” 

“Dost thou know?” sang Pio’s 
violin, with almost the pathos of a 
human voice “dost thou know?” 
It was a question that touched her 
heart. hat was she doing? Did 
she know—could she tell? Even 
if angels did rescue the souls of 
her children from the bodies that 
she destroyed—if they carried them 
lovingly from the deep river into 
which she plunged them, could she 
be sure that they could find her? 
Where would she be? Alone— 
lost—lost! Perhaps beyond the 
reach of angel-voices, hidden in 
despair, deep deep beneath the 
reach of light, or life, or hope. 

There was a few minutes’ still- 
ness, then the last phrase of the 
melody was repeated. 

Francesca felt as if on a plank, 
auving a torrent. She sed not 
the cou to go on nor the. cour- 

male 


age to go 
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The tones of the violin came 
again to her soul, low—like a friend 
talking—the modulations from 
frenzied despair to the appealing 
resignation expressed in Gounod’s 
“ Meditation ” (the Ave Maria). 

Her thoughts went to the past 
—to her hopes, her intentions to 
live a good life and win heaven. 
Had she not had her children ba 
tised on purpose that they might 
begin life with consecration, and 
go on, on to merit Paradise? 
Must they needs sin because a 
tempest had shipwrecked their 
father ? 

Suffering and the sublime effect 
of that life-giving music lifted her, 
as it were, out of herself. She was 
no longer a peasant woman, with 
little hopes and wishes, and a care- 
less, purposeless mind. Her soul 
was wakened to emotion —emotion 
that blotted out all facts of life, 
and placed her so near the edge of 
this world’s experience, that she 
seemed able to hear the voices of 
angels; not singing hymns of 
praise or rejoicing, but whispering 
the truths that should guide her 
on her way, and save her from 
stumbling in the dark. 

f “ Their angels behold the Father’s 
ace.” 

Their tiny hands and helpless 
cries lead their parents in this 
world the road of patience, for- 
bearance, and thankfulness. 

Why should a mother turn from 
such guidance, and stain herself 
worse than Ferdinando himself was 
stained ? 

Ferdinando’s hand—that well- 
loved, hard-working, honest hand 
—was stained with blood ! 

Yes; say what she could, the 
fact remained —stained with blood ! 

Francesca paused. Pio was now 
at the second phrase of the “ Medi- 
tation,” Benedetto playing the ac- 
companiment as if it were the wind 
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sighing—so tenderly, 
such strength. 

“Pray for mercy now—not sin 
again—not sink him deeper with 
a heavier guilt,—but bear—bear— 
endure !” 

Yes, that is what the strain said 
to her. 

- yaad atlas where 
only the sore-dist. and tempt- 
ed can find shelter—to the Divine 
Consoler! Pray !” 

The tears flowed from Frances- 
ca’s eyes; she put her hand into 
her bodice to find her handkerchief 
and taking it out, pulled out also 
her rosary, with a silver crucifix at 
the end of it. It had been her 
mother’s. It fell upon the table. 
She seized it, kissed it, threw her- 
self on her knees by the bed in too 
great an agony to find words, ap- 

ed at the necessity of approach- 
ing the Author and Giver of Life 
hand in hand with Death. 

The music seemed to be praying 
for her—seemed to bear on and 
away, above the clouds, those sob- 
bing whispers of that divine prayer 
which meets all needs, appealing, 
as it does, to the Great Father 
of Allin humble submission and 
loving confidence. 

“ Deliver us from evil !” 

Yes; Francesca could pray it 
now. She would not attempt to 
deliver herself or turn away. On 
she would go—be all that she had 
strength or courage to be. Take 
Ferdinando’s place till his return 
pray for him during his absence, 

father to his children, son as 
well as daughter to their father, 
and protector to Camillio’s little 
ones. 

The music had been like light- 
ning, rendering the cloud and show- 
ing her not only the abyss she had 


yet with 


omens, but a glimpse of heaven 
itself ! 
It had been stronger than Death. 
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What a life was before h | 
full of opportunites for ? 
And she would have sought death! 
She was heartily ashamed of her- 
self and her sin. She looked at 
the vase, and the death which she 
had believed and re it con- 
tained was now hateful to her, 


She took the vase with both her 


hands, and threw it into the cor. 
ner with all her might. Of course 
it was broken and the contents 
spilt, The crash awoke the baby, 

How thankful she was to hear 
him cry! So real had been her 
thought that against her knowl- 
edge her heart rejoiced to find that 
he lived. She almost dreaded 
rocking him to sleep again, lest 
death should have obeyed her 
summons, and standing too close, 
chill her darling with his shadow, 

Her Camillio-—-her own boy— 
with Ferdinando’s eyes and brow! 

Joy and thankfulness—very un- 
reasonable but very real—came 
into her heart, forcing despair to 
make room for them, that she 
might have courage to live. 

“ The music’s gone,” said Elisa- 
betta’s clear little voice. 

Francesca looked at her, and then 
at Camillo. The anguish of the in- 
tended parting was still wounding 
her—she was hungry for proofs of 
their life and love, longed to feel 
them both in her arms, warm and 
happy. She lifted her boy from 
the cradle, and seated herself on 
the box, beside Elisabetta, ex- 
hausted and weary. 

Elisabetta turned, and put her 
arms round her mother’s neck, 
then patted her cheeks. 

“Ah, mamma mia! Ti voglio 
tanto bene! ti voglio tanto benel” 
she said: ‘anche Camillo,” she 
added, laying her rosy little cheek 
upon Francesca’s shoulder, that 
she might look over at the baby. 

“ And Ishould have lost them, 
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and myself too,” said Francesca to 
herself, passionately; “oh that 
music, that music! If that man 
could only know what he has done 
for me and for them!” 

Looking into the court sheshould 
see Henri and Benedetto—Henri 
leaning against the wall, and put- 
ting his violin into its baize cover, 
his face very solemn, his manner 

uiet, as though in church. 

Benedetto had a smile upon his 
face, and was looking up at Mari- 
etta. 
Marietta, with Don Orazio at 
her side, stood in the window, her 
face calm, but looking transparent, 
asif lighted by spiritual enthusiasm 
rather than material life. 

She was no longer floating—she 
had reached a shore; she was at 
the foot of a mountain, nerved to 
make a brave attempt to reach the 
summit. 

“Shall I give them something?” 
whispered Don Orazio. “ Per 
Bacco! that fellow played like 
Orfeo himself!” 

“Send for him,” whispered 
Marietta back again, for she felt 
hushed. “You can’t give him 
money ; he stopped the other man 
from asking more. Did you see 
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his face when he was Pisying? 
He might have stood for John the 


Baptist—wild, but spiritual, and 
t was that, 


pure, and... oh, w 
zio mio?” 

a both looked down, and saw 
that Henry had a rosary, with a 
silver crucifix attached, in his hand, 
and was looking up. 

They, too, looked up, and saw 
a bright-eyed contadina, with two 
children clasped in her strong arms. 
in the broad balcony, just below 
the roof. 

“Why did she give that?” 
said Marietta. 

“ Because she had nothing else 
to give,” said Don Orazio. 

“Nothing else—and part with 
that! Oh, zio mio, let us go to 
her! She must want help!” 

“Likely enough, carina! We 
will care for her, as we are cared 
for. For, you see, we all want 
help, some time or other—all /— 
the strongest as well as the weakest 
—help, in soul and body, heart and 
mind. And when we are perilously 
near falling, falling down beyond 
all help or remedy—ecco! we are 
lovingly saved in time, by just a 
thought—a feeling—a voice from 
the Divine—if we only heed it!” 
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THE MAHDI OF MID-LOTHIAN—1880 AND 1884. 


For some time past the troubled 
melodrama of British politics has 
been dominated by two typical 
heroes. In our domestic affairs 
the commanding figure has been 
Mr. Gladstone. In our foreign 
— the centre of interest has 

m that mysterious being the 
Mahdi. To a superficial eye these 
two distinguished personages have 
little or nothing in common. They 
may seem to be as widely separated 
in mental and moral characteristics 
as they are by graphical dis- 
tance. Their political surround- 
ings and relationships appear to be 
as far apart as the sandy wastes 
of the Soudan are from the trim 
flower-beds and the fountains in 
St- James’s Park. Yet between 
them they are shaping the political 
future of this country as directly 
and effectively as human hand can 
determine the course of national 
history. Since his raid on Mid- 
Lothian in 1880, Mr Gladstone has 
held our political destinies in his 
absolute and almost undisputed 

p- It is his personal will that 
as directed the administration of 
the empire in all its branches. It 
is his decrees that have been regis- 
tered by a sycophantic majority in 
the House of Commons. * If he 
was right in holding Lord Beacons- 
field responsible for the condition of 
the country in 1880, he himself must 
be even more responsible for the 
state of affairs at home and abroad 
which he has substituted. He has 
been and still is an emphatic t 
in British politics of what the 
Americans call “one-man power” 
—the autocracy of popular favour 
—which is far more soe to 
sound government than the autoc- 
racy of birth or caste. 
Mr Gladstone posing as the 


champion of constitutional law and 
order in an anachronism, for no 
constitution, however strong, could 
maintain its just balance when the 
powers of his rhetorical legerdemain 
are set in motion to disturb it. The 
exuberance of his ‘sophisticated 
verbosity ” is of itselfsuch a power, 
that throwing it into one scale or 
the other puts an end, for a section 
of the community, to calm rational 
reflection. To thousands of his 
countrymen Mr. Gladstone has for 
some years past been far more than 
a political leader. Even —hero- 
worship does not adequately ex- 
press their slavish attitude of 
mind toward him. He has been 
to them a divinity who feels for 
them, thinks for them, speaks for 
them, acts for them,and, in a word, 
holds their proxies for all the most 
important functions of public life. 
He has been their prophet, their 
saint, their Mahdi. The dest 
of impostors, however, has but his 
day,and Mr Gladstone’s is evident- 
ly drawing toward its moral as well 
as its physical sunset. 
Mr Gladstone is no doubt gifted 
with special qualifications for the 
culiar position he holds as a po- 
itical demigod. In his hands cla 
trap has been raised to a gospel, 
and statesmanship has been de- 
aded into trickery of the tongue. 
e is absurdly out of place 
in acommunity making ws pre- 
tence to the power of intelligent 
self-control. He might have been 
admired without reservation a8 a 
new Mohammed kindling the enthu- 
siasm of Arab tribes whose minds 
had never been crossed by ideas 
of a constitution or a parliament, 
much less of a caucus. As a Mahdi, 
raising the standard of the Prophet 
anew in some trackless desert 
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where self-government is as foreign 
a thought as the concert of Europe, 
he might have been an unqualified 
success. The vice of his great quali- 
ties as exercised in this country is 
that they confound the methods and 
principles of two entirely different 
states of society. Over an order of 
civilisation which demand reason- 
ing and a cultivated sense of justice, 
he casts the glamour of a, subtile 
eloquence more appropriate to a 
twelfth - century crusade than to 
a nineteenth - century Legislature. 
The spell he practises is a witchery 
of words and phrases rather than 
of ideas. Like the orators and pro- 

hets of the Arcadian to which 
naturally belongs, his charms 
. are verbal merely. They fail as 
soon as he attempts to proceed 
from words to action. The moment 
he exchanges the mantle of the 
preacher for that of the stateman, 
our Mahdi is“ found out.” He is 
as powerless and fatuous in admin- 
istration as he is domineering in 
debate. 

As a rule, Mahdis, civilised and 
uncivilised, are a very mushroom 
growth. They spring up from no one 
knows where, and after a course of 
violent vicissitudes, they disappear 
no one knows whither. ‘The present 
prophet of the Soudan has had his 
ups and downs like the'rest of them. 
One day he bursts forthtin a blaze 
of triumph, and the next he suffers 
an eclipse which seems to be fatal. 
Now he is advancing victoriously on 
Upper Egypt, and the next we hear 
of him is that a rival Mahdi has fall- 
en on him and scattered his forces. 
The political organisation of the 
Soudan is so very elastic and ac- 
commodating, that those monthly 
or bi-monthly revolutions do no 
serious harm. to anybody. One 
prophet more or less does not seem 
to matter to the comprehensive 
fanaticism of the children of the 
desert. Every new pretender car- 
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ries under. his own turban his 
entire political system—his Privy 
Council, his House of Commons, 
and his Home Office. He is onl 
one Mahdi the more, and he will 
be poor indeed if he does not find 
some discontented faithful to do 
him honour. Our British fanatics 
are less privileged, for they have 
but one Mahdi. Mr. Gladstone 
has his ups and downs, after the 
manner of all popular idols; but 
when he is up he brooks no rival 
near his throne. The wildest am- 
bition in the Radical ranks has 
never ventured into competition 
with him. His rule might have 
been less absolute, and its influ- 
ence on political thought might 
have been less pernicious, had it 
been tempered with a dash of 
wholesome riv in the Liberal 
ranks ; but ian is nen —not m 
a su ion of it. m 
him, Sberalism is nothing. What. 
ever it has done has proceeded 
direct from him. It had never 
a wish to do anything but what he 
had marked out for it. For what- 
ever it has left undone or done 
badly the responsibility is also his. 
He held it in his hand as the most 
obedient, the most pliable of tools. 
When he struck, it threw its whole 
force into the blow. When he 
found it expedient to retire, it had 
always a golden bridge ready for 
him to escape by. Mohammed 
himself could not have wished for 
more fervid or better disciplined 
devotees. 

Once more the Liberals of Mid- 
Lothian are promised a sight of 
their Mahdi. They have so fre- 

uently been disappointed by him, 
that it is to be hoped no eleventh- 
hour mishap will again upset his 
ostentatiously paraded programme. 
Their longing eyes have for the 
past four years been turned in 
vain toward the south. They 
have heard dim and mythical) ac- 
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counts of the exploits of their 
’ prophet-hero in the distant Soudan 
of Westminster, but intermingled 
with those came rumours of re- 
verses and misfortunes. Through 
the chairman of his committee 
they have received now and again 
an epistle from the prophet him- 
self, adjuring them to be of 
courage, and to hold their faith 
unbroken in the success of the 
grand old cause.. But if they 
were to speak the truth, they would 
confess that often during the past 
four years their hearts have sunk 
within them. They have looked 
back sadly on their high expecta- 
tioris, and compared them regret- 
fully with the natural results. 
They have called to mind the wild 
enthusiasm with which they helped 
to usher in the new dispensation 
of humanity and justice, and they 
ask themselves in despair what has 
it all come to. No one can ex- 

lain that to them so well as Mr. 

ladstone himself. He should re- 
member best what he undertook to 
do He should know best what he 
really has done. In returning to 
Mid-Lothian to give an account of 
his stewardship to those long-suffer- 
ing and often disappointed idolaters 
of his, it is absurd to imagine that 
he can have any other object in 
view. He holds their suffrages on 
distinct conditions announced to 
them at the time, and religiously 
preserved in the published volume 
of his Mid-Lothian speeches. Can 
he possibly be coming back to Mid- 
Lothian with any other object than 
to show them how honourably these 
conditions have been observed, and 
how completely the expectations 
on which they elected him have 
been realised ? 

Rumour has it that he is coming 
on a totally different mission ; that 
he is to say nothing about the 
rancid programme of 1880, but, 
on the contrary, is to be as reso- 
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lute against looking back as Lot’s 
wife ought to have been when 
she — the city of Sodom, 
We decline to believe that Mr. 
Gladstone can intend to act so un- 
heroic, so unprophetic a part. No 
Madhi, political or spiritual, could 
survive snch an act of self-stulti- 
fication. It would be moral sui- 
cide. To impose such a strain on 
the gullibility of Mid- Lothian, 
would be asking more from it than 
even a Moslem Mahdi would expect 
from the most infatuated followers 
of the Prophet. The faith on 
which fanaticism prospers must 
be simple, self-consistent, and in- 
dependent of casual disturbances, 
Its Koran dare not be interfered 
with; and for Mr. Gladstone at 
this time of day to start new issues 
in Mid-Lothian, wholly ignorin 

the unsettled issues of 1880 woul 

be to impose on his worshippers a 
new and strange Koran. Their 
patience and docility may be 
great, but that would be a little 
too much even for them. In real 
life, men do not revisit the graves 
of their buried hopes and their 
broken pledges merely to discharge 
fireworks over them. They go to 
do reverence to the dead, and to 
shed a tear over the melancholy 
memories of the past. Mr. Glad- 
stone will, so far, have to conform 
to the ordinary practice of human- 
ity. It surely will not be per- 
mitted to him to dismiss the per- 
turbed spirits of 1880 with an im- 
perious wave of the hand, telling 
them that this time he has other 
business. to attend to! What 
other business? Is it a discovery 
that he has made since 1880 ?—an 
omission that should have been in- 
cluded in the original Mid-Lothian 
programme? That were an unfor- 
tunate and damaging confession 
for a prophet to have to make. 
The green flag which Mr Gladstone 
brings with him to brandish in 
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Mid-Lothian on the present occa- 
sion was little thought of in 1880. 
There is not the slightest reference 
to the county franchise as now 
ut before the coun in the 
id-Lothian speeches of that date. 
The two millions of “our unen- 
franchised brethren,” who are to 
be the stalking-horse of the new 
campaign, never had their exist- 
ence acknowledged in the diatribes 
which drove rd Beaconsfield 
from office four and a half years 
Their help was not needed 
then; but for reasons quite apart 
from themselves, it is wanted now, 
and they are brought to the front 
accordingly. Their first duty is to 
screen the skeletons of 1880 which 
crowd the background. 
Let us pause a moment to re- 
view these skeletons, and to watch. 
their gaunt bony fingers point- 


ing at the man whose sinister im- 
“ge gave them life and being. 
r 


. Gladstone has voluntarily de- 
prived himself of the right to 
object to such a retrospect. hen. 
he ap before the electors of 
Mid-Lothian as their actual can- 
didate—namely, on the 17th 
March 1880—he admitted, and 
even boasted of having made alle- 
gations against the Government 
“of the most serious character.” 
“Tf they are unfounded,” he said, 
“then my nsibility—nay, my 
culpability — before my country 
cannot be exaggerated.”* The best 
test of whether they were unfound- 
ed or not, is the history of the four 

ears which have since elapsed. 
saree period ol Gladstone arr 
every possible opportunity o 
proving his charges. ihe the head 
of a powerful administration, back- 
ed by an omnipotént majority in 
the House of Commons, he has had 
the means of exposing in practice 
all the alleged misdeeds -of his 
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tanrecapare He has had ample 
iberty and scope to reverse them 
where he thought fit to do so; to 
neutralise their effects, and, above 
all, to substitute for them more 
commendable methods. The sum 
of his indictment against the late 
Government was that they had 
introduced new and unheard-of 
practices, both in legislation and 
In administration. us take 
the charges one by one, as they 
were advanced in the Mid-Lothian 
speeches, and submit them to the 
light of the fuller and more perfect 
knowledge that Mr. Gladstone him- 
self has supplied us with since then. 

At the ea of 1879 Lord Beacons- 
field’s crowning offence, which ap- 
propriately rounded off a long 
catalogue of political sins, was that 
he would not give Mr. Gladstone 
an immediate dissolution. Mr. 
Gladstone, of course, had a con- 
stitutional maxim which fitted 
exactly into the circumstances, and 
demonstrated Lord Beaconsfield’s 
illegality. Even after he got a 
dissolution he was hardly satisfied. 
In his opening speech at the Music 
Hall, Edinburgh, he said: “I have 
always found that it was con- 
Peete to be ee business Fe the 

position to challenge and criti- 
cise the Godensment ai of the 
cou to try the criticisms. But 
the Government ee to think 
that that process had better be 
reversed, and among the long list 
of innovations which they have 
introduced, perhaps the - latest is 
this, that it is to be the demerits of 
the Opposition, not the merits of 
the Government, which the country 
is invited to try.”* What was an 
innovation to be denounced in 
1880 has become in 1884 a con- 
stitutional precedent to be followed, 
and as occasion serves, to be de- 
veloped a step or two farther! Mr. 
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Gladstone’s own Government has 
been “ challenged and criticised ” on 
a question of vital importance to 
the political liberties of the coun- 
uy: The Opposition in both 

ouses has performed its consti- 
tutional duty, as laid down by Mr 
Gladstone in his own case. His 
policy has been criticised fairly, 
fully, and effectively—so effec- 
tively that at last the farce of 
pretending to defend it was given 
up; challenges were met by quib- 
bles, and motions of censure were 
evaded by transparent manceuvres. 
The country is now waiting “to 
try the criticisms,” and Mr. Glad- 
stone hastens, of course, to give it 
the opportunity, as laid down in 
his tt mecum of constitutional 
law. Ohno! He laughs to scorn 
the right of the Opposition to ap- 
peal to the country, because, for- 
sooth, it is indorsed and supported 
by the House of Lords! Had 
the Opposition pressed their case 
in the House of Commons, where 
they are powerless, they would 
simply have been stamped out as 
obstructives. They raised their de- 
mand where it could be raised with 
effect ; but still the country is not 
to be invited“ to try their criti- 
cisms:” It is called upon to lynch 
the House of Lords for exercising 
its constitutional functions. 

After this glimpse of Mr. Glad- 
stone as a purveyor of constitu» 
tional maxims to suit his own 
occasions, we pass on to admire 
him in his still more popular char- 
acter of humanitarian statesman. 
Still speaking at the Music Hall, 
he pronounced a panegyric on the 
Manchester School, which will be 
found to have acquired a slight 
flavour of satire from certain events 
that have since transpired. 


“Abhorring all selfishness of policy, 
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friendly to freedom in every country 
of the earth, attached to the modes of 
reason,and detesting the ways of force, 
this Manchester School—this Peace 
party—has sprung prematurely to the 
conclusion that wars may con- 
sidered as having closed their melan- 
choly and miserable history, and that 
the affairs of the world may hence- 
forth be conducted by methods more 
adapted to the dignity of man, more 
suited both to his strength and to his 
weakness, less likely to lead him out of 
the ways of duty, to stimulate his evil 
assious,and to make him guilty before 
od of inflicting misery on his fellow- 
creatures.” ! 


In all sadness and gravity, it 
must be confessed that the Peace 
party came to a very premature 
conclusion when they assumed 
that putting Mr, Gladstone in 
power was the shortest cut they 
could take to the goal of their 
hopes. Let the dead be buried 
and abandoned on Majuba Hill, 
the cowardly rabble that his pet 

neral hunted down at Tel-el 
Kebir, and the garrisons that are 
being massacred one after the 
other with his tacit approval in 
the Soudan, answer for Mr. Glad- 
stone, if his methods are “ more 
adapted to the dignity of man,” 
and “have made him less guilty _ 
before God of inflicting misery on 
his fellow-creatures” than were 
those of his predecessors. The 
challenge is of his own framing. 
We only indicate its latest appli- 
cation. 

Next we have to contemplate 
Mr. Gladstone as a master of forei 
policy, He has graduated in , thi 
ranch of statecraft by disparag- 


ing it, and on all occasions making 
it ridiculous. His diplomacy, from 
the days of the Crimean war to his 
latest Egyptian fiasco, has been a 


long series of national humiliations 


and pitiful self-deceptions. . His 
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conferences have either been self- 
confessed bungles, or they have 
saved themselves from shipwreck 
by the sacrifice of interests which 
they professed to safeguard. His 
conventions have been fearful and 
wonderful examples of the art of 
making the worst possible ins 
for one’s self. His “demonstrations” 
ala Dulcigno have exposed the 
Powers of Europe to the laughter 
of their subjects; and his three 
new rules, framed on purpose to 
facilitate American blackmail on 
the British Treasury, have shaken 
confidence in the law of nations. 
One of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues, 
the one, too, who should know a 
has expressed an opinion that the 
less we hear of foreign politics the 
better. It is pre-eminently true of 
such foreign politics as his, Earl 
Granville’s special function seems 
to be to continually reassert and es- 
tablish that proposition. He has 
done it so successfully of late that 
the next Liberal Cabinet which has 
to be formed will perhaps dispense 
altogether with a swe eine: 
tary. But the fault is less Lord 
Granville’s than his chief’s. The 
ablest diplomatist in the world 
could not reduce to practice the 
clap-trap sentimental maxims 
which Mr. Gladstone mistakes for 
foreign policy, and which his idol- 
aters swallow whole as the quint- 


essence of cosmopolitan wisdom. - 


Only the most parochial of Liber- 
als, who has passed through a severe 
course of Mr. Cobden’s early pamph- 
lets and become saturated with the 
delusion that pervades them, that 
the universe revolves round Man- 
chester, could ever have been misled 
by that crudest of all shams, “tho 
united voice of Europe.” 

The “concert of Europe ” is, 
we have heard, a standing joke at 
Prince Bismarck’s smoking sym- 
— in the Wilhelm’s Strasse. 

he Chancellor himself is often 
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severe on it; and one of the illus- 
trations of the absurdity which is 
fathered on him has a touch of 
congenial humor. The six Pow- 
ers, he is reported to have said on 
one occasion, are like six old maids 
shut up on an island with a single 
man. The burning question of the 
day is, Who shall have the one man? 
“I fear it would not be decided 
by a conference,” drily observed 
the Chancellor ; and his knowledge 
of human nature is rather larger 
than Mr. Gladstone’s. 

What with his tags of morality 
and his rhetorical apostrophes to 
freedom and fraternity in the ab- 
stract, Mr. Gladstone can never be 
at home in foreign affairs. It is a 
misnomer to talk of foreign policy 
in connection with the name of a 


man who avowedly detests it, and 


who has never missed an opportun- 
ity of showing how little he under- 
stands it. Mr. Gladstone’s “record,” 
as the Americans say, in diplo- 
macy, is a most curious blending of 
Don ——— perl ent 
In his youth he rmed a r- 
ous wink when The attacked axing 
Bomba and his xp eer prisons ; 
but that episode left such an im- 
pression on his mind, that appar- 
rently he cannot look at a Con- 
tinental question without seeing 
King Bomba and his filthy dun- 
geons reflected in‘it. Greeks, Bul- 
garians, Servians, Montenegrins, 
and all other “oppressed races” 
—save, for the present, the 

tians—were to his fervid fancy 
political prisoners, who had to be 
released hens hard-hearted jailors 
like Turkey and Austria. at- 
ever, oppression there may have 
been, it was an entirely and 
misleading idea that Eastern 
Europe could be reconstructed in 
a day or in a year, on principles 
of a philanthropy. 

Gladstone discovered his mistake 
when he committed the unheard-of 


— 
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blunder of addressing the Emperor 
of Austria in language such as he 
had applied to the miserable King 
of. Naples thirty years before. 
That incident, more than any- 
thing else in the Mid-Lothian 
campaign, exposed its reckless- 
ness and its hollowness. 

Mr. Gladstone’s friends have pro- 
bably forgotten all about his at- 
tack on Austria in the Music Hall, 
and the nauseating leek he had to 
eat soon after. It belongs to the 
“ancient history” of 1880, which 
they are most willing to forget. 
But it has not disappeared by any 
means from the history of our own 
time. A State which has been 

ublicly and gratuitously insulted 

y describing it as “ the steady un- 
flinching foe of freedom in every 
country of Europe,” will have 
a tenacious memory for such a 
wrong. It was a personal affront 
to every Austrian subject, and a 
slander. on the Emperor, whose 
life has been devoted to the wel- 
fare of his people of every race. 
How deeply he resented it was 
shown in the peremptory demand 
made for an apology the moment 
that the offender came within 
reach of reprisals by becoming the 
responsible Minister of England. 
The public archives of no other 
country can parallel the act of 
selfabasement which Mr. Glad- 
stone had then to perform. There 
was no choice for him. The in- 
sult was indisputably and inexcus- 
able. Austria would have been 
quite justified in breaking off dip- 
lomatic relations with this country 
had a satisfactory amende been re- 
fused. So Mr. Gladstone had to 
begin his career of penance for the 
rhetorical excesses of Mid-Lothian 
by humiliating his country and 
himself in the eyes of Europe. But 
Austria’s satisfaction did not end 
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there. She has since had the 
nobler and more practical rev 

of seeing how Mr. Gladstone himself 
emancipates and elevates the “sub: 
ject races,” of whom he is so elo- 
quent a champion. On the Nile 
and in the Soudan he has applied 
his philanthropic talisman—with 
what result? For language fit to 
describe the Egypt of to-day, we 
have to resort to his picture of the 
British. Empire as it was when he 
rescued it from the hands of Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1880. ‘“ Neglected 
and ant legislation, confused 
and broken-down finances. . . - 
So in our foreign relations we are 
menaced with new dangers, loaded 
with impracticable engagements, 
our hands full of quarrels and war, 
and of the prospect of war.’” Con- 
trast with this what the “steady 
unflinching foe of freedom” has 
accomplished in Bosnia, another 
Turkish province, about which Mr. 
Gladstone had a deal to say 
when he was last in Mid-Lothian. 
Austria had there a really difficult 
task before her, far more so than 
Mr. Gladstone’s in Egypt. Without 
any apostrophes to freedom and 
fraternity, she has achieved it to 
the satisfaction of Europe and to 
her own lasting credit. In Bosnia 
she - over a a and 

ce people, while in 

r. Sindotens has earned Pr 
crations of the Egyptians and the 
contempt of Europe. In the one 
case men of practical sense and 
judgment have made the best of 
circumstances as they found them. 
In the other case a Mahdi has 
been set to catch a Mahdi, and 
both are hunting after their own 
fantastic fancies. 

If Mr. Gladstone is unfortunate 
as a liberator of the o pressed, he 
is still less lucky in his treaties. 
He invented a capital charge 
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against the late Government, “ that 
by their use of the treaty-making 
and war-making powers of the 
Crown, they have abridged the 
just rights of Parliament, and 
ave presented the prerogative to 
the nation under an unconstitu- 
tional aspect, which tends to make 
it insecure.”* On this theme he 
expatiated again and again with 
great fervour, returning to it in 
almost every speech he delivered 
in Mid-Lothian Speaking | at 
Corstorphine of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, he coolly avowed that 
“there was no instance known ‘to 
him of a treaty, concluded earlier 
than the year 1878, which was not 
in conformity or general confor- 
mity with the known and ascer- 
tained wishes of the people.” * He 
took it for granted that for a Gov- 
ernment to ascertain the wishes 
of the people on the most abstruse 
and complicated questions of diplo- 
macy, was one of the easiest thin 
in the world. What has been his 
own success in that elementary de- 
artment of statecraft? During 
is present administration he has 
negotiated a Suez Canal conven- 
tion which the House of Commons 
would not listen to; a treaty of 
commerce with Spain which the 
Spanish Cortes repudiated; a 
treaty with Portugal giving that 
Power jurisdiction over the finest 
of Central Africa, which has 
len still-born at a word of sar- 
donic dissent from Prince Bis- 
marck; and a shameful conven- 
tion with France, binding this 
country to scuttle out of Egypt 
within three years, which the House 
of Commons has not been allowed 
to express an opinion: u To 
cap these fiascoes ke has, by his in- 
decision and vacillation regarding 
the Angra Pequena settlement, 
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provoked the temper of the Ger- 
man people, which is loudly ’find- 
ing expression in terms more char- 
acterized by contempt than’ even by 
indignation. 

ese are the choice fruits of 
Mr. Gladstone’s: ideal diplomacy, 
not entered into, as the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, ‘was, under 
the pressure of a t crisis, but 
undertaken calmly, deliberately, 
and in cold blood. The subject- 
matter was very simple, compared 
with the urgent motive which 
Lord Beaconsfield had for acquir- 
ing Cyprus. Most of them reé 
lated to everyday concerns of 
trade which such a Cabinet as 
Mr. Gladstone’s might be assumed 
to be specially familiar with. “The 
known and ascertained wishes” of 
the commercial classes, whose inter- 
ests should have been considered in 
framing them, were not far to seek. 
But in no single instance was Mr. 
Gladstone right, or nearly right, in 
his anticipation of them. His “use 
of the treaty-making powers of the 
Crown,” so far from harmonising 
with the wishes of the people, have 
outraged their common-sense and 
self respect. He has contrived to 
muddle such an elementary affair 
as the making of a bargain with a 
canal company about the remission 
of its dues. Such a very bad bar- 
gain did he saddle on the British 
shipowners that they rejected it 
without a dissenting voice, and 
then proceeded to make a much 
better one with M. de Lesseps for 
themselves. His concessions to 
the Portuguese on the Congo were 
a gratuitous sacrifice of British 
trade and British enterprise in one 
of the richest fields of colonisation 
that remained to be opened up. 
He committed the interests of 
freedom and civilisation in Central 
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Africa to the care of a people 
whose antecedents do not prove 
them to have ever been very scru- 
lous about either. Such is Mr. 
ladstone as a practical diplomat- 
ist; and if his theories be weighed 
i his own performances, 
where are the apothecaries’ scales 
that will do justice to the minute 
value of his criticism ? 

In declaiming against “the in- 
sanity of that convention ”—the 
Treaty of Cyprus—Mr. Gladstone 
declared that “it did not contain 
one single provision of which the 
nation had ever before heard ”’ Of 
his master-stroke, the Anglo-French 
Convention, it may now be said 
with equal truth that it did not 
contain one single provision of 
which the nation could wish ever 
to hear again. “It did not con- 
tain a single provision for which 
the nation was prepared ”*—much 
more true of his own convention 
than of Lord Beaconsfield’s. “ It 
burst upon them just with as much 
novelty as the explosion of dyna- 
mite in the Winter Palace of St. 
Petersburg burst a few weeks ago 
on the gallant but unhappy soldiers 
of the Imperial Guard.”* That 
eannot, indeed, be retorted on Mr. 
Gladstone’s convention, for its ab- 
surd terms had been exposed and 
denounced in every newspaper in 
the three kingdoms before they 
were submitted to Parliament. 
Before it came Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s turn to smite and 
slay them, there was very little 
left to kill. Even Mr. Gladstone 
himself does not dispute that the 
Anglo-French Convention is dead 
now. On the other hand, he 
cannot deny that there is still 
such a thing as the Anglo-Turk- 
ish Convention of 1878. He will 
concede further, we trust, that 
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there is still such an island as Cy- 
rus. It might be asking too much 

om him to grant that Cyprus— 
the much sneered at and despised 
“ place of arms” of 1880—has been 
of someservice to the British army 
in recent years—notably duri 
the Egyptian compaign of 1882, 
When he was last in Mid-Lothian, 
Mr. Gladstone predicted all manner 
of evil of Cyprus. The climate was 
pestiferous ; to talk of convertin 
any part of it into a naval arse 
was ridiculous, for it would cost 
millions of money, and be untenable 
after all; it would be of no use to 
guard the road to India; and the 
more that we did for the Greeks 
of Cyprus the more anxious the 
would be to unite themselves wi 
their mother-couutry.* Such pro- 
phecy as Mr. Gladstone’s often tends 
to fulfil itself; but in this case ful- 
filment has not begun to show itself 
yet. If, however Mr. Gladstone’s 
Greek protégés in Cyprus have 
been Jess prompt than were his 
Dutch protégés in the Transvaal 
to break the bonds which he de- 
nounced for them in Mid-Lothian, 
we may have to thank for that 
result, not any defect of his incen- 
diary zeal, but their superior cau- 
tion. They are asagacious people, 
the Greeks of Cyprus, and the 
example of the l[onian Islands 
has, no doubt, been a warning to 
them, The modern Hellene is 
shrewd enough to know how. to 
choose between solid government, 
with a Saxon name, and anarchy, 
spelt in the language of Plato and 

eye 

ut if it is surprising that after 
the encouragement they received 
from Mr. Gladstone in 1880, the 
riotes should have shown no 

desire “to be united with the free 
Greeks of the rest of the world,’ 
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it is more than ——_ is 
astounding—that Mr. Gladstone, 
after what he said of she Cyprus 
Convention in 1880, should have 
allowed them to remain British 
subjects for a single day after he 
came into office. Lord Beacons- 
field’s acquisition of the island he 
branded as an act of international 
theft which “ nothing could have 
induced him to acquiesce in.” 
Speaking at Penicuik on the 24th 

ch 1880, he used these words, 
the most calumnious and insulting 
ever applied by one British states- 
man to another. 


“Let me remind you, gentlemen, 
what took place with regard to the 
island of Cyprus. I have already 
spoken in the face of the people of 
Mid-Lothian of the means by which 
possession of that island was obtained ; 
and if the possession had been the 
most precious and the most important 
in the world, these means are in them- 
selves so dishonouring to the character 
of this country, and werein such flat 
violation of the law of Euro 
namely, the Treaty of Paris, which 
was an essential part of the inter- 
national law of Europe—that nothing 
could have induced me to acquiesce in 
the result on account of its pai 8. 
But instead of being painful it is 
nothing of the kind. That does not 
excuse our proceeding in the slightest 
degree. Jf aman picks the pocket of 
his neighbour, believing the purse to be 
filled with sovereigns, and instead of 
being filled with sovereigns, he finds it 
to be filled with forged coin, the act of 
the man is not one whit less guilty ; 
and it is not to be less severely con- 
demned in amoral point of view than 
if every sovereign had been true metal. 
Now that is to us the case of Cyprus.’ 


Who is now the guardian of this 
purse of forged coin, and of the 
national honour which was so out- 
raged in thestealing of it? Who 
but that impassioned personifica- 
tion of political holiness by whom 
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the theft was denounced ? Need we 
ask if restitution has been made?— 
if the shame of so mean a crime 
has been wiped away ?—if the foul 
act has been repudiated in the face 
of Europe by the man who publicly 
declared that nothing cnet have 
induced him to acquiesce in it? 
There is no need to ask. prus 
remains British pro . It is 


‘administered by Mr. Gladstone’s 


Government, precisely as Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government admin- 
istered it. It is utilised for military 
urposes quite as freely as Lord 
nsfield’s Government could 
have utilised it. Its domestic con- 
dition remains the same as when Mr. 
Gladstone declared in Mid-Lothian 
that the late Ministers“ had gone 
there, not as the missionaries of 
freedom, but as the missionaries of 
absolute and despotic government 
—of the form of government which 
is odious to ourselves, and which 
under no circumstances, amongst 
civilised Christian races, ought we 
to be the instruments of imposing 
upon others.” The tribute for 
Cyprus which Lord Beaconsfield 
agreed to pay to Turkey is still 
being paid to her, though Mr. 
Gladstone held in 1880 that it 
was the price of a political crime. 
Turkey is still kept to her bargain, 
though Mr. Gladstone denounced it 
in 1880 as having been extracted 
from her by “a most illegitimate 
pressure.” * England is still “ asso- 
ciated in name and character” with 
what Mr. Gladstone loathed in 1880 


-as“one of the most discreditable 


transactions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” * The crime, such as it was, 
remains on the head of this coun- 
try: The injustice, such as it was, 
continues to rest both on Turkey 
and on Cyprus. No reparation has 
been offered for the alleged outrage 





2 Idem, p. 


5 Idem, p. 60. 


6 Idem, p. 60. 
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on their rights. No attempt, nor 
even a shadow of an attempt, has 
been made to vindicate the violated 
law of nations. No living con- 
seience has been purged of this 

ievous sin. On the contrary, Mr 
Gil tone has made himself‘ party 
to it, and has taken on his own 
head a share in it second only to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s. In one re 


spect he is more responsible than . 


his predecessor. Lord Beaconsfield 
sinned in darkness if he sinned at 
all, but Mr Gladstone has sinned 
against the light. He has endorsed 
and adopted as an act of wicked- 
ness what Lord Beaconsfield orig- 
nated as an act of patriotism. 

Nor is that all. To Mr. Glad- 
stone the acquisition of Cyprus 
was not merely a crime, it was a 
blunder. He could conceive of 
nothing more ludicrous than the 
idea that an island, lying 250 miles 
away from the track of steamers to 
Alexandria, could guard our high- 
way to India. He derided the 
thought that even Egypt itself 
could influence the safety of our 
Indian empire. Once more shall 
the Mr. Gladstone of 1880 speak 
for himself on this point :— 


“It is not, gentlemen,the possession 
of land that guards the road to India, 
it is supremacy at sea. Napoleon 
with overwhelming military power, 
planted himself, at the end of last 
century, in Egypt. You drove him 
out of Egypt not by superior military 
power, not by taking possession of the 
country in which he was placed, but 
by defeating and destroying the fleet, 
gentlemen,—that is to say, by your 
supremacy at sea. You did that ata 
time when you did not — Malta 
and he did possess Malta. And 
having, gentlemen, turned him out of 

pt by your supremacy at sea— 
although he- was there to what was 
called safeguard the roadto India— 
having done that, you afterwards pro- 
cooded to turn him out of Malta by 
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recisely the same instrument—name 
y, your supremacy at sea.” , 


In 1882 an opportunity offered 
itself to Mr. Gladstone of demon- 
strating in practice the above elo- | 
quently worded doctrines. Com- 

ared with the seizure of 
y Napoleon, it was a very small 
occasion, but it sufficed for Mr. 
Gladstone to illustrate the differ- 
ence between his precept and his 
practice. Two or three Egvpti 
colonels, headed by Arabi Pasha, 
having seduced the army from its 
allegiance to the Khedive, started 
a so-called national movement. On 
the lines laid down in his Mid- 
Lothian speeches, Mr. Gladstone’s 
duty in a case like this was very 
simple. He had only to assert 
“our supremacy at sea” in order 
to prove not only the uselessness 
of Cyprus, bnt the insignificance 
of Egypt itself. To come down as 
he did with his skeleton battalions, 
thriftily provendered with bales of 
mouldy 7 , on the terror-stricken 
Egyptians, was the last thing in 
the world that they. or anybody 
= had to fear from him. o the 
ptians it was a stran iron- 
ical method of showing his sym- 
thy with oppressed nationalities. 
To us, his countrymen, the bom- 
bardment of a crowded commercial 
city, the seizure of a water-way re- 
cognised as private property, and 
the invasion of a country with 
which we had no intelligible quar- 
rel, were paradoxical exploits of — 
“ our supremacy at sea. ” 

Mr. stone, in 1880, demon- 
strated to his friends in Mid- 
Lothian three most consoling pro- 
positions: the first, that we find 
no vital interests in Egypt, be 
cause if we lost the Suez Canal, 
we had still the Cape route to 
India; the second, that it was 
the function of British Ministers 
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to be the missionaries of freedom, 
and not the missionaries of abso- 
lute and despotic government in 
all parts of the world ; the third, 
that if our interests should be 
anywhere assailed, it was by means 
of our supremacy at sea that we 
might best defend them. In his 
dealings with Egypt in 1882, Mr. 
Gladstone ought to have exempli- 
fied all these doctrines of State; 
he exemplified none of them. He 
might, at least, have taken care 
that none of them was openly 
violated; what he did was: to 
tear them up one and all. He 
did not, with all his scrupulous 
respect for international law, re- 
sign the Suez Canal to Arabi 
Pasha and resume communication 
with India by the Cape route. 
He sent a British force to seize it, 
though in doing so, that British 
force not ‘merely violated the ter- 
ritory of an independent State, 
but. it committed a. gross ou 

on private property. The Minis- 
ter who branded the purchase of 
Cyprus from Turkey as a theft, 
laid violent hands on the new 
gateway of India, without any for- 
mality of purchase, or any pretence 
of right but the selfish = i of Bri- 
tish interest! Having virtually 
seized the Suez Canal, and - Egypt 
along with it, did he become a mis- 
sionary of freedom to the people? 
His first message of emancipation 
was the shells with which his 
ironclads bombarded Alexandria. 
His latest is the Cabinet. Minister 
whom he is sending to Cairo to 
report to him on the hopeless 
muddle to which he has reduced 
the finances and the administra- 
tion of the country. 

Mr Gladstone’s third cardinal 
doctrine — the maintenance of 
British .interests by means of 
British supremacy at sea—finds 
a grim sequel in two costly and 
inconclusive campaigns in Egypt 
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itself” He is about to stultify it 
anew by an expedition of over 
2000 miles to Khartoum; and 
for those who may not deem that 
parody of: his Exeter Hall creed 
sufficiently broad, he has provided: 
a mission to the King of Abys- 
sinia, for the noble purpose of 
offering his sable Majesty the run 
of the Soudan as a freebooter 
under the special patronage of 
Great Britain! No sooner has 
he with eloquent tongue proclaim- 
ed the all-sufficiency pnd suprem- 
acy at sea, than he finds that an 
unkind fate has cut out his work 
for him in a canal he affected to 
despise, and in a desert where the 
foot of a British marine has never 
before trod! 

Mr. Gladstone prophesies and 
proposes; but the mysterious Pro- 
vidence in whose counsels he pro- 
fesses to be so deep, seems to take 
pleasure in disposing events to the 
confusion of bis moral : theories. 
It forces him to repeat and even 
to exaggerate actions which, in 
his rhetorical ecstasies, have over- 
whelmed him with horror. It 
takes a perverse delight in making 
him perpetuate in office what he 
had lavcdaieal as crimes when in 
opposition. It persistently and 
cruelly thwarts him whenever he 
would give the world a real ex- 
ample of his own  etherealised 
Christian principles. It upsets his 
conferences, brings ridicule on his 
conventions, gives the wicked oc- 
casion to laugh at ‘his abortive 
treaties, and causes Englishmen 
everywhere to hang their heads 
with shame at his improvements 
on the law~ of nations. © Mr. 
Gladstone’s foreign policy, taken 
as a whole, is a labyrinth of 
hair-splitting—a spider’s web of 
cant phrases—the clue to which 
has not yet been discovered even 
by Mr. Gladstone himself. It is 
an airy edifice of scruples made 
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to order—scruples of the brain 
and not of the conscience. Its 
practical value is not worth criti- 
cising, for it has none. Of a great 
deal that he has said or written 
about our relations with other 
countries, may be repeated what 
he said in 1880o0f the arguments 
in favour of the acquisition of 
Cyprus—“ More  double-distilled 
nonsense could not be administered 
to a set of idiots, gentlemen.” * 
During the past month. the be- 
wildering fantasia of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s foreign politics had ad- 
vanced another stage toward its 
natural and inevitable sequel. It 
has made a sorry exhibition of 
itself in a Conference which no 
Minister but Mr. Gladstone would 
ever have dreamed of convoking— 
which no one but he, if even he, 
ever expected any good result from 
athe one pretends to regret, 
now that it has fulfilled the worst 


— ever made respecting it. 
e Egyptian Conference has been 
a fiasco, which could only have 
occurred to a Cabinet drifting 


without rudder or compass among 


diplomatic quicksands. It is a 
shipwreck which could only have 
happened to a vessel with a wrong- 
headed pilot. Mere ignorance or 
inexperience would not account 
for it. The pilot was warned 
many a time and oft of the rocks 
he was running against, but he 
had his head in the clouds, and 
would not believe in their exist- 
ence. The dbject of the Confer- 
ence, whatever it may have been, 
has been missed; but that is the 
smallest loss. A more serious, 
though less tangible consequence, 
is the Pmsdinar harm that has 
been done to the credit of the 
country abroad. It has left Great 


Britain standing alone—absolutely- 


alone—in Europe. With France 
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we have come as near as possible 
to an open breach, while Germany 
and Austria stand by regarding ug. 
with scarcely suppressed contem 
The closing scene of the Confer 
ence would have been an amusing 
comedy enough, had not the 

of Harlequin been played by a 
British Minister. The laugh was - 
very much against ourselves ;. but 
still we can hardly forbear laugh. 
ing at the contortions Earl Gran- 
ville had to go through in order 
to effect his escape from his dear 
friends and fellow-labourers in the 
sacred work of promoting “the 
concert of Europe.” 

All through that last meeting 
of the Conference Earl Granville 
had to act as Ishmaelitish réle, 
which must have felt strange to 
him. It is not often that he finds 
his hand against every man, and 
every man’s hand again&t him, as 
on that stormy scene of the diplo- 
matic comedy. First came the 
gracious Count Munster, and took 
his revenge for the exclusion of 
his proposal to consider the sani- 
tary condition of Egypt, in a con- 
descending sneer of regret “ that 
the Conference had not answered 
as they had desired.” Next M. 
Waddington joined issue with the 
sangria to how the aie 
tists might most gracefully 
out of an absurd dilemna. Earl 
Granville had evidently got specific 
instructions on those points from 
his colleagues in the Cabinet—the 
Conference was to be closed 
emptorily and forthwith. M.Wad- 
dington pleaded earnestly for an- 
other meeting on the 20th Octo 
ber—a sarcastic coincidence with 
the date then proposed for the 
opening of the autumn session. 

he other plenipotentiaries, one 
after another, supported his plea, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia, 
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and even Turkey, indicated their 
belief that there should be another 
meeting. Earl Granville was 
forced into a disagreeable and not 
a very dignified corner. Nor did 
his friend M. Waddington have 
much mercy on him in his straits. 
He claimed the right to submit 
a formal proposition to the Con- 
ference on the subject, and of 
course he would have carried it. 
Earl Granville had then to fall 
back on his non possumus as_presi- 
dent, and decline to put it. Next, 
the Russian plenipotentiary made 
bold to inquire what was to be 
done about his proposition as 
to the Public Debt Commission. 
Lord Granville chose to assume 
here that the adjournment of 
the Conference had been decided, 
though only a minute before he 
had declined to let the plenipoten- 
tiaries decide it according to the 
expressed wishes of the majority— 
of them all, in fact, but himself. 
Still his friends and colleagues 
would not let him off, anxious as 
they saw he was to be done with 
them. M. Waddington proposed 
to discuss the Alexandria indem- 
nities—a very proper subject to 
raise then, and one which interested 
all the Powers represented. Lord 
Granville renewed his despairing 
protest that the Conference was 
closed. The French Minister 
ressed his point, and the British 
inister had then no alternative 
but literally to take to his heels. 
Rising from his seat, he announced 
that the plenipotentiaries “were no 
longer in a position to discuss that 
question.” 

Thus the British Government 
ran away from their own Confer- 
ence! Thus they shut the door 


in the face of the Powers whom 


they had invited to consult with 
them on the financial condition 
of Egypt! Putting aside the 
too obvious fact that they have 
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— d nothing for Egypt by their 


nference, a far more disquieting 
consideration is the positive harm 
an have an to themselves in 

urope. ver since diplom 
became a science, an wt cal 
ference has been ed as one 
of the greatest dangers that could 
happen to the peaee and security 
of Europe. For that reason diplo- 
matists who know their business 
have been scrupulously careful not 
to commit themselves to one till 
they had fair assurance of its sue- 
cess. For that reason, and none 
other, Lord Salisbury in 1878 en- 
tered into a private understand- 
ing with the Russian Government 
on the main points of difference 
ex to arise in the Congress 
of Berlin. He did his work in ‘a 
workmanlike manner, according to 
the recognised methods of diplo- 
macy. Mr. Gladstone hurled at 
him all the anathemas of a chap- 
trap and spurious morality, but 
Joseph Surface has once more been 
caught in the toils of his own fine 
sentiments. 

Financial criticism did its share 
of good service in Mid-Lothian in 
1880. When caught in the 
of dissolution, Sir a North 
cote was trying to pilot throu 
the House bf Grantions a bill er 
the revision of the probate duties. 
In itself it was a very innocent 
affair, but it suited Mr. Gladstone’s 
purpose to lay hold of it and mag- 
nify it into a measure of the most 
sinister design and highest im- 
portance. He got two of his most 


effective speeches out of it, and 
even then apparently he had not 
exhausted its iniquities. When 


he was discussing the Probate 
Duty Bill, he made the yokels, 
who, open-mouthed, drank in his 
vituperation, believe that there 
was not such another flagrant 
abuse under heaven as this which 
Sir Stafford: Northcote was caus- 
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ing a dying Parliament to per 
uate and aggravate “with the last 
remains of its breath.”* Our Par- 
liaments, exclaimed Mr. Gladstone, 
have been too much _ landlords’ 
Parliaments, and Sir Stafford 
Northcote was doing the very 
opposite of what should be done 
in a matter like this. Instead 
of adding to the taxation of real 
perty. he was lessening it. Mr 
ladstone was utterly shocked at 
the deathbed iniquity which that 
condemned and dying Parliament 
was being made the tool of. “The 
state of things,” he said, “ which Sir 
Stafford Northcote found, was a 
state of things that ought to have 
excited in the mind of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who never 
sega the interest of one class, 
ut always looks straight at the 
ger ought to have raised in 
im what some eloquent writers 
eall the enthusiasm of humanity— 
namely, a chivalrous desire to rush 
in on this unjust state of things, 
and to rectify the balance of the 
scales as between realty and per- 
sonalty, which at present is cast 
with such inequality.” * 

Six weeks later Mr. Gladstone 
was himself Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Did he “ rush in on this 
unjust state of things,” which no 
Minister with a spark of the en- 
thusiasm of humanity in his breast 
would have tolerated for a moment? 
There is no indication of it in his 
first Budget speech. Still more 
strangely, in his second Budget it 
is barely alluded to, and that not 
in the spirit of redress, but for the 
purpose of extracting half a million 
more revenue out of it. Weh 
on to his third Budget, confident of 
discovering the true “enthusiasm of 
humanity ” at last. But no? There 
is some enthusiasm about the new 
beer duties, but none whatever 
about humanity or the probate 
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duties. In due time the mantle of 
the financial prophet is passed on 
to Mr. Childers, and we turn to 
him with renewed hope, only, how- 
ever, to meet fresh disappointment; 
The administration of Mr. Childers 
has not been rich either in remig 
sions or reforms. For that he may 
be forgiven; but it is impossible to 
acquit him of having utterly failed 
-—as utterly,indeed,as Mr. Gladstone 
himself—in that highest financial 
quality, “ the enthusiasm of human- 
ity.” He has strictly followed Mr, 
Gladstone’s a e, and acted 
directly in the teeth of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s precept. ‘“ The chivalrous 
desire to rush in on this unjust 
state of things, and to rectify the 
balance of the scales as between 
realty and personalty,” appears 
never to haveseizedhim. Hemay 
have seen that it was of no use try- 
ing,or possibly he took Mid-Lothian 
“enthusiasm ” at its true value, as 
Mr. Joseph Surface’s friends did 
his moral maxims. Whatever the 
explanation, Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s unequal scale of duties 
still waits to be rectified. . Mr. 
Childers complacently continues 
to gather in the increased rates 
on personalty which four and a 
half years ago were denounced at 
Dalkeith and Stow asone of the 
infamies of a landlord Parliament.’ 

If Mr. Gladstone has redressed 
no grievances; if he has not seru- - 

led to rush into shameful wars; 
if he has not dared to revoke any 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s “ insane 
covenants,” but has m ified 
them by contrast with idiotic 
covenants of his own; if he has 
not lightened by the weight of 
even a straw the heavy taxation 
under which he found the country 
labouring,—what, we may ask, has 
his campaign in Mid-Lothian done 
either for Mid-Lothian or for the 
nation at large? It is obviously 
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‘ust and business-like that a 
ce-sheet be struck on the old 
account before we proceed to open 
a new one. The process need not 
be tedious or difficult, for there 
are very few items to enumerate. 
Nor need it give rise to much dis- 
cussion, for they are easy to ap- 
raise, most of them being absolute 
lanks. On the imperial of 
the account, what do we find but 
a mi of broken hopes and 
rhetorical visions? On the special 
page appropriated to Scotland there 
appears, at long intervals, a tit-bit 
of sentimental legislation, such as 
a Game Act to allow farmers to 
shoot hares on their own farms. 
But Mr. Gladstone’s greatest boons 
to Scotland are those which have 
miscarried in their birth. Of them 
there is a very respectable category, 
from the Minister for Scotland Bill 
down to that last liamen 


fiasco the Burgh Police Bill. The 


latter has been a pidce de résist- 
ance to the Lord Advocate for the 
past two sessions, and it may serve 
the same useful purpose for several 
sessions more. It is a monster 
measure of nearly five hundred 
clauses, and it reached committee 
in the last days of July—more, how- 
ever, by accident than by any bene- 
volent design of the Government. 
The Irish members had exhausted 
themselves at an all-night sitting, 
and next night they collapsed at 
an unusually early hour—it was 
only a little past midnight. The 
rg Police Bill was seized on 
to fill up the gap, but even D. 
Webster and Mr. oebaness turned 
like the meekest of worms against 
treatment so contemptuous. At 
@ quarter past two o’clock in the 
morning the House divided on 
whether or not it should go into 
committee. By a small majority 
it decided to go; and having done 
8, the Lord Advocate moved to 
report progress without a single 
clause having been passed! The 
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next and last mention of the. bill 
was its inclusion among the mas- 
sacred innocents. , 

Let it not be forgotten, too, 
that last session we had another 
Minister ~~ Seotland Bill. It 
was a special part of the price 
Mr. Gladstone was to pay for 
Mid - Lothian, but there again he is 
trying to pay in bad coin. That 
is not our own judgment, which 
might be challenged as hardly im- 
partial. It is the practical con- 
clusion of a much higher authority, 
Lord Roseberry. His lordshi 
has indicated very plainly, bot 
by word and deed, what his under- 
standing was of the private com- 
pact entered into ‘at Dalmeriy on 
this subject. Seotland was to have 
restored to her her ancient historic 
dignity of Secretary of: State, and 
the Earl of Rosebery was to be the 
first Secretary. In preparation’ for 
that post he accepted a subordinate 
position at the Home Office in order 
to learn the practical duties of the 
new department. A measure was 
drawn up which would have made 
the coenlied Secretary for Scotland 
a mere aid-de-camp of Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt. rd Rosebery 
expressed his opinion of it in the 
most emphatic manner by retiring 
from the Government. Nothin 
disheartened, Sir William, wit 
the sanction of the Prime Min- 
ister, drew up another bill. It 
shuffled names a little differently, 
but left all the essential facts very 
much asthey were. The Secretary 
for Seotland was still to be Sir 
William Hartcourt’s aid-de-camp, 
but he was to have a little bit of 
gold lace round his hat. He was 
to be as harmless as ever, but a 
little more ornamental. Mr. Chil- 
ders has been roundly er for 

posing to sweat the “sove- 
odans but he would have left a 
te deal more genuine metal in it 

the Government intended to 
put in the new Secretary for Seot- 
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land. Mr. Gladstone’s constituents, 
taking their cue from his friend 
Lord Rosebery, have with one 
consent repudiated the tulchan 
Minister he offered them. If our 
distinguished member cannot pay 
his debts of honour in honest coin, 
he might at least have the grace 
to say nothing about them, His 
idolaters can bear disappointment, 
—at least after the past four years’ 
experience, they should be able to 
do so,—but they do object to being 
openly cozened. Either Mr. Glad- 
stone can give Scotland what she 
wants, and what he has led her to 
expect from him in that matter, or 
there are substantial reasons why 
he cannot. On the former sup- 
position, he insults them by offer- 
ing them sham measures which 
would do more harm than ; 
on the latter, he had no right to 
promise, or to appear to promise, 
what he cannot perform. 

The sequel of the Mid-Lothian 
raid of 1880, as we can now judge 
it, is one long chapter of disillusion 
and disappointment. The principles 
on which it was conducted have con- 
demned themselves beyond excuse, 
both in their motives and their re- 
sults. The political offences which 
it made to call aloud to heaven 
for punishment have been repeated 
in worse forms by the Jeremiah 
who denounced them, The mad 
factitious passions which it excited 
have burnt themselves out to a 
mass of sullen embers, The curses 
it scattered far and wide have come 
home to roost with their author. 
The lavish expectations it kindled 
in sanguine minds have died out, 
after years of weary waiting and 
suspense. Mid-Lothian must re- 
verse the boast of Richard the 
Third. It is not, as in his case, 
the winter of discontent that has 
been changed to glorious summer, 
but the glorious summer that has 
been transformed into discontented 
winter. Mid-Lothian has-been a 
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political Soudan, with Mr. Glad- 
stone for its Mahdi. As the Mahdi 
swept acooss the desert with de 
stroying sword, so Mr. Gladstone 
swept across the metropolitan 
county of Scotland with a — 
ing tongue. Both have had thei 
rocket-like explosion, and it hag 
turned out to be empty tantalisi 
noise. Our Mid-Lothian Mabdi 
a down and destroyed; what 
he built up instead? He roused 
“the enthusiasm of humanity” to 
fever-heat; what fruit has it borne? 
The campaign of 1880 wasa 
political frenzy, to be looked back 
on partly with shame, partly with 
amusement, but with very little 
pride. It was not an event of 
which a self-governing, self-respect- 
ing people could have any reason 
to be proud. Oriental races in- 
dulge with impunity in such par- 
oxysms. They are the only wave 
of spiritual life that passes over 
the lethargy of their existence, 
7 on <n themselves, and 
if they do little permanent , 
they do little tase But 
highly organised society, where 
every man is supposed to have 
some influence, direct or indirect, 
over the condition of the whole, 
“the enthusiasm of humanity” is 
a dangerous instrument for un- — 
scrupulous hands to play on. Mr. 
Gladstone is undoubtedly a master 
of such demagogic music, and in 
the course of a few days he may 
once more be waking up his “ Land 
o the Leal” with lively tunes. 
Like the charge of the Guards at 
Waterloo, the performance may 
be magnificent; but it will not 
be rational politics. Or, like Mr. 
O’Donnell’s awkward question to 
the Prime Minister about the 
House of Lords. it may have @ 
fine “scenic effect,” but it will have 
little else. Conservatives who have 
lived through it once will know bet- 
ter than to take alarm at its stage 
thunder or its calcium lights. . 





HURRAH FOR THE LORDS! 
TuNnE—The Roast Beef of Old England. 


1. 


. 


Must we shout for the Franchise? Well, show what you mean— 
As yet there’s but half of it, half is unseen ; 
We distrust its intention, its scope we can’t mark, 
We'll be chary of shouts while you keep all so dark. 
To plain dealing and candour we may give our cheers, 
And we know where to find these: Hurrah for the Peers! 
We can find these: Hurrah for the Peers! 


2. 


The Peers! from their honours and power you’d divorce them, 
Because they won’t swallow your dose as you’d force them ; 
Your game they perplex, therefore gravel them flat, 
Abolish, extinguish, sweep clean, and all that. 
But to questions of this sort two parties give words, 
We say, “ Hang revolution and > with the Lords !” 

Be loyal, and stand by the Lords! 


3. 


Who told us we ought to do prompt execution 
On a Bill giving Franchise without Distribution ? 
The man who said that dare not act as he teaches, 
But others, less sneaking, can winnow his speeches, 
And extract his true thoughts, though he eat his own words: 
Hurrah for John Bright as construed by the Lords! 
John Bright as construed by the Lords! 


4, 


We must tremble, forsooth, if we look, think, or move, 

Except as the rabble may deign to approve ; 

Yet our offer to stand by the poll’s arbitration, 

Cannot win a response hein you pets of the nation. 

When the people (not mob) its decision records, 

"Twill be, “ Thanks for their firmness, and up with the Lords !’* 
Bless their firmness, and up with the Lords; 





Hurrah for the Lords ! 


5. 


A Cabinet—feebler could never exist— 

Seeks to veil its misdeeds and its blunders in mist, 

In mist which excitement and falsehood diffuse, 

So the Lords and Obstruction you’d have us abuse ; 

But this clumsy mirage with no sight interferes, 

We see clean through the humbug; we side with the Peers ! 
No humbug; we side with the Peers! 


6. 


Though the grand old word-spinner, the live paradox, 

On his stump seek to lure back the populi voz, 

Though he promise and palter and misrepresent, 

His p ot are now powerless, his sleights are all spent ; 

Four years have enlightened us, burst are our cords, 

To his beard we retort our “ Hurrah for the Lords!” 
We retort our “ Hurrah for the Lords!” 








